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BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


’Twixt what thou art, and what thou wouldst be, let 
No ‘‘If’’ arise on which to lay the blame. 

Man makes a mountain of that puny word ! 

But like a blade of grass before the scythe 

It falls and withers, when a human will 

Stirred by creative force, sweeps tow’rd its aim. 





Thou wilt be what thou couldst be. Circumstance 
Is but the toy of genius. When a soul 
Burns with a god-like purpose to achieve, 
All obstacles between it and its goal 
Must vanish as the dew before the sun. 


‘‘ If’’ is the motto of the dilettant 

And idle dreamer ; ’tis the poor excuse 

Of mediocrity. The truly great 

Know not the word, or know it but to scorn ; 
Else had Joan of Arc a peasant died, 
Uncrowned by glory and by men unsung. 
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ISITORS to Kashmir are 
never contented to stay 
long in the same place. 
They are holiday mak- 
ing, and the country is 
so full of rival attrac- 
tions in the way of 
scenery, climate and oc- 
cupation that people wander from 
place to place in the most casual way. 
The little bungalows which are put 
at their disposal in the beautiful 
Munshi Bagh, a short way from the 
native part of the town of Srinagar, 
are not so roomy and luxurious as 
to make it much of a wrench to ex- 
change them for tents, and as the 
furniture consists of the camping 
outfit of the occupant, he is quite 
as well off in this regard under his 
own canvas. 

By the middle of June the Euro- 
p2an quarter of this ‘‘ Venice of the 
East’’ has quite a deserted look. It 
cannot be that the weather is too hot, 
for the thermometer in our room, 
with the windows wide open, has not 
yet gone above 76° Fahrenheit. But 
the flies certainly are becoming a 
nuisance, and people say that the 
superabundance of water about town 
is unhealthful in summer. Whatever 
the reason, the fact remains that we 
are among the last of the summer vis- 
itors left in Srinagar. 

So we, too, decide to go a-wander- 
ing, and pack up our belongings for 
a start. Gulmarg, the ‘‘ Field of Ro- 
ses,’’ isthe favorite resort. Here those 
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cn social pleasure bent betake them- 
selves. Gymkhanas and polo, dinners 
and dances, picnics, tennis and golf 
may be indulged in here to the heart’s 
content. But there is another very 
tempting nook, we have been told, 
high up in the mountains, on the 
opposite side of the ‘‘ Happy Valley’ 
from Gulmarg. The name of it is 
Sonamarg ; and after due deliberation, 
this valley, nearly 9,000 feet above 
sea level, is fixed upon for our sum- 
mer home. 

The start is conveniently made in 
boats, which is the usual mode of 
exit from Srinagar, so we engage two 
long-boats, disposing ourselves and a 
portion of the 
baggage on one, 
and our servants 
with the re- 
mainder on the 
other. 

These Kash- 
mir house-boats 
on which, in one 
form or another, 
a considerable 
number of the 
population of the valley lives, are long, 
flat-bottomed barges, a little suggest- 
ive in the distance of huge gondolas. 
Their two ends slope up out of the 
water so that they may run well on to 
the bank, and allow their occupants 
to get in or out with ease, and each 
boat carries a little house made of dried 
reeds. 

A visitor’s house-boat naturally pre- 
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sents a much neater appearance than 
one let out for hire, but even this is 
the only home of the boatman and his 
family, whether in use or not. Visit- 
ots naturally prefer the boats of men 
who have small families, but there is 
always one wife or more, and at least 
two children on board. The wife 
and children, if the latter are old 
enough to be of the slightest use, help 
in the management of the boat. 

The average boat is about six feet 
wide in the center, narrowing almost 
to a point at either end, and its length 
is between fifty and sixty feet. The 
boatmen pole the boat along, in places 
where the shore does not admit of its 
being towed, walking up and down 
the bow or stern as may be most de- 
sirable. This is the rule when going 
up stream; when following the cur- 
rent they are quite content to sit down 
and urge the boat forward in a de- 
sultory way with their primitive little 
paddles. About two-thirds of the 
‘*“house,’’ which is made of dried 
-eeds and has a sloping roof of thick 
matting, is given up to the temporary 
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IN KASHMIR. 671 
occupants, and it is strange to think 
how comfortable one can be in so 
small a space. A single cot, perhaps, 
is put up, another bed being made as 
required on the floor of the boat ; or 
if people are disposed to be luxurious, 
room is found for two bedsteads, a 
table, and a couple of chairs. The 
sides of the little house are made of a 
number of mats, each three feet wide, 
which hang from the roof. These 
roll up easily, and on the shady side 
of the boat we keep them tied up all 
day, thus securing an uninterrupted 
view of the beautiful green valley and 
its encircling wall of snow. 

At night all the mats are let down ; 
others are arranged at the end to 
separate our little room from that of 
the boatman in front, and we are left 
to ourselves. Between 6 and 7 o’clock 
next morning a voice is heard outside 
the matting announcing that ‘‘the 
little breakfast is ready for the Sahib,’’ 
and a tray with tea and toast is intro- 
duced. Behind our apartment is 
another smaller room, also enclosed 
in matting, where the family of the 
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boatman generally cook and live, 
though the traveler can sometimes 
arrange to secure the room, if desir- 
able. The servants’ boat follows close 
behind ours, and when we require our 
bath, or breakfast, or other attend- 
ance, this boat is brought alongside, 
a square or two of matting on each is 
rolled up, and the servants come and 
go with facility from one to the other. 
The guard-rail of the boat is only 
eighteen inches above the deck floor, 
which is itself about on a level with 
the wa‘er, so there is no difficulty in 
stepping over. 

Indian servants are numerous, and 
accommodate themselves easily to 
circumstances ; and the fact of their 
being on board a long-boat is no 
excuse for carelessness, either in cook- 
ing or attendance. So we float away 
down the broad stream, under the 
seven curious bridges; past all the 
rickety-looking red brick houses, and 
the mosques with silvery domes, 
(they are covered with the sides of 
old kerosine tins) past the men and 
boys and babies in bathing, and out 
among the beautiful green meadows 
which are plentifully sprinkled with 
herds of small black and brown cattle. 
The latter are grazing and growing 
fat on the luxurious pasture, but uot 
one must be killed within the terri- 
tories of the Maharaja, under pain of 
imprisonment, if the sacrilege has 
been committed by a native, or ofa 
heavy fine if the deed was done by an 
Englishman. The Royal family of 
Kashmir, unlike the great majority 
of the people, is of the Hindu race 
and faith, and to them the cow is a 
most sacred animal. 

When tired of sitting still, we go 
ashore. Much of the ground along 
the river banks was covered with iris 
plants a month or six weeks ago, and 
must have been exceedingly beautiful. 
Every shade of iris, from snow white to 
deep blue and purple abounds in 
Kashmir, and they are of all sizes, 
from the largest garden plants to 
small flowers. They grow on any 
land which is allowed to lie waste for 
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awhile, and we see them in the great- 
est profusion in the little Mohamme- 
dan graveyards, on the outskirts of 
the numerous villages dotted over the 
valley. They are evidently encour- 
aged to grow here, as we noticed 
several planted on newly-made graves. 

The river Jhelum, or the Vwet, as 
the natives call it from the old Sanskrit 
name vedasta, takesits course through 
the valley as though it loved to 
linger in it, and put off as long as 
possible its hurry-skurry down the 
mountains. If a landscape gardener 
had been trying to make the most of a 
small and precious stream, he could 
not have led it along more numercus 
and graceful curves than this broad 
river has chosen to indulge in. Its 
winding course affords fine opportuni- 
ties for admiring the beauties in every 
direction as we go along, and we are 
constantly coming across the two very 
curious hills between which Srinagar 
lies, in unexpected quarters. 

A most interesting sight is that of 
the nullah, or valley, in the mountain 
range, down which the Sind River 
comes to join the Jhelum, and up 
which our road lies for Sonamarg. 
Looking first at one thing of beauty 
and then at another, the three hours 
of daylight, which were before us 
when we started, soon slip away. 
Then comes dinner, and when we 
reach the mouth of the Sind River 
our boats stop for the night. On 
the Jhelum, boats often continue their 
journey throughout the night, but 
the Sind is very swift, and besides we 
are in no hurry. 

The next day an early start was 
made about four o’clock, and by the 
time we woke we were well on the 
road to Dudurhama, where we were 
to leave the boats. By half after nine 
we found ourselves walking along the 
river bank in search of a good place 
to pitch our tents. There was a splen- 
did row of plane trees at the point 
from which we were to start on the 
following morning, and we were 
strongly tempted to remain here, 
especially as our boatmen wanted us 
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to stay, but a little closer scrutiny 
showed us that the ground was damp, 
and that just on the other side of the 
great trees was an iris-covered native 
graveyard. 

After a loud-voiced consultation 
between those of our retainers who 
had followed us ashore and those 
remaining in the boats, we were in- 
formed that by returning on our 
course as far as a certain branch of 
the river we had passed not long 
before, we could reach an island on 
which there was excellent camping 
ground. So we re-embarked, not 
without a tinge of regret on the part 
of one of us that it was not thought 
advisable to defer the choice of a 
camping ground till after breakfast. 

In a short time we found ourselves 
in the vicinity of a bit of land, some- 
what elevated, free from objectionable 
features of any kind and plentifully 
supplied with stately plane trees. 
Breakfast, which had been prepared 
on the boat as we came along, was 
now brought to us and placed on a 
camp table under the shade of a large 
hawthorn tree. 

As we were to start early the next 
morning, we decided to sleepon board 
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the boat again that night ; so we had 
but one tent pitched for shelter during 
the day andtodinein. Even this tent 
was hardly needed, such excellent shel- 
ter did the old planes afford us. And 
here, let me remark, that Moore gives 
a very wrong impression of the shape 
of achenar, or plane tree, in ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’’ where he speaks of their 
‘* tufted heads.’’ It would be difficult 
to find an expression less apt for 
describing the luxuriant wealth of 
foliage of the giant plane trees of 
Kashmir. They are abundantly sup- 
plied with large green leaves, and 
their habit more nearly resembles 
that of the elm or sycamore than the 
palm, which the ‘‘ tufted head’’ sug- 
gests. 

During our day on the island, we 
read and wrote awhile, and then our 
Munshi gave us a lesson in Hin- 
dustani. When this was over we 
were treated to a curious form of 
diversion in the rites and revelries 
preceding a native wedding. The 
ceremony occurred among the vil- 
lagers living in the thatched boats, 
which we had noticed a little distance 
from us, and which lined the river 
bank for a hundred yards or so. 
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As in other more pretentious revels, 
noise seemed to be the chief object, 
but in every other respect the per- 
formance was decidedly unique. The 
bridegroom, richly and gaudily attired, 
sat in the middle of an uncovered 
boat surrounded by a crowd of men, 
who stood up and shouted while two 
of their number fired off guns at 
intervals to accent the cheers of their 
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and his supporters alighting occas- 
ionally, when they were joined by 
important looking personages from 
the neighboring villages. At one 
time they all sat down on the ground 
in a ring and held a prolonged confab- 
ulation. Probably this was to arrange 
the terms of settlement. 

Our Munshi had such a profound 
contempt for the whole proceedings 
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companions. ‘This curious boat-load 
was propelled by nine or ten men, 
bare to the waist, who plied their 
paddles with remarkable vigor. The 
bride did not appear at all, but as this 
craft passed and repassed the thatched 
boats moored to the shore, all the 
women belonging to the latter ranged 
themselves in a line on the river bank 
and sang a dreadfully monotonous 
sort of chant, which they continued 
for what seemed to us an unnecessarily 
long time after the boat had gone on. 
For an hour or more the boat made 
wild rushes up and down the river 
and round the island, the bridegroom 


because the people concerned in it 
were ‘‘very poor,’’ that we could not 
induce him to add to our store of 
information. Besides, the Munshi's 
English, though a little better than 
our Hindustani, is not a strong point 
with him. He says he knows Per- 
sian and Arabic, besides Hindustani 
and Kashmiri; so if his English is 
not very fluent, as a linguist he is not 
to be sneered at. 

Upon awaking the next morning, 
we found that our boat had already 
brought us to the place where our line 
of march was to begin, and the river 
bank presented an animated scene. 
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There were some dozen and a half 
small ponies and about an equal num- 
ber of coolies standing about, while 
our servants were busy transferring to 
the shore such of our possessions as 
were ready for the road. The pres- 
ence of the ponies was the result of a 
message we had sent the day before to 
the head man of 
the village, who 
is compelled by 
the authorities 
to furnish trans- 
port for travel- 
lers, Of course 
this constitutes 
a species of 
forced labor, but 
some such plan 
is absolutely necessary in a country 
where there are no public roads. 

While we were discussing breakfast 
under the trees, two of the more pre- 
sentable ponies were saddled, and the 
work of loading the others was begun. 
Fortunately our head servant was a 
most capable and energetic man, well 
accustomed to traveling in Kashmir, 
aid we were speedily mounted. Two 
men accompanied us, one to look after 
the ponies and the other to carry a 
large luncheon basket and rug. 

Our route this day led for some 
distance through extensive rice fields, 
which were beginning to be covered 
with bright green shoots which nearly 
concealed the muddy water in which 
the plants were growing. In the more 
backward fields parties of men and 
women were wading about nearly up 
to the knees in mud, apparently 
engaged in weeding. The rice grows 
at a very considerable elevation up 
this valley. It was not until our 
third day’s ride that we got beyond 
the rice land and then we must have 
been more than 6,000 feet above sea 
level. Rice is the main product of the 
country, and while it is difficult to see 
at the low price for which it is sold, 
where the profit accrues, land suitable 
for its propagation commands a much 
higher price than that on which any 
other grain is grown. One hundred 





and seventy-two pounds of unhusked 
rice can be bought in Kashmir for a 
rupee (worth now between thirty and 
thirty-five cents). When the railway 
into India is built, existing conditions 
will naturally be changed. 

‘*The road between the river and 
Sonamarg’’—which, however, is not a 
road, but a path—‘‘is the principal 
trade route between Kashmir and 
Central Asia.’’ So the guide-book 
tells us; but if so the trade must be cf 
the minutest dimensions, for we saw 
nothing of it. This route, like cther 
much frequented ways in Kashmir, 
is divided into so many marches. 
That is to say, there are recognized 
stopping places at equal distances 
apart, or roughly approximating 
thereto, and the intervening distance 
between any two of these is called a 
march. ‘The payment for ponies and 
coolies which is all fixed by the gov- 
ernment, is determined by the march. 
There is nothing to prevent a traveler 
doing two marches in the day if he so 
desires, but people who have plenty of 
time at their disposal are generally 
contented with one. ‘The servants, 
who have to go to work as soon as 
they get in, at unpacking, putting up 
tents, and preparing meals, are quite 
satisfied to stop at the end of one 
march. 

The burdens carried by Kashmir 
coolies are often euormous. The rec- 
ognized load for a coolie in India 
proper, is between fifty and fifty-five 
pounds. In Kashmir they often carry 
double that amount without complain- 
ing, and this at the rate of four annas 
a march, which sum is supposed to be 
equal to twelve cents, but at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange is worth about 
eight cents of our money. 

Our first march, to Kangan, was 
eleven miles long. At one time we 
rested for half an hour to take a little 
refreshment on a pleasant grass-cov- 
ered plot, shaded by large walnut 
trees. We seemed by this time to be 
quite above the plane trees, but splen- 
did old walnuts, of which we saw a 
great many on this march and the 
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next, filled their places very accept- 
ably. 

The second day’s march of fourteen 
miles, brought us toacamping ground 
called Gund. The valley was now 
closing in around us, the mountains 
were covered with green of many 
shades, and the snow-capped peaks 
ahead were wonderfully beautiful. 
Several of the mountains are over 
14,000 feet in height and one is nearly 
17,000. It should be remembered 
that we ourselves were about 7,000 
feet above sea level. 

At this time of year when the snows 
are melting, the Sind River is very 
muddy and rushes down the valley 
with such speed that the water 
becomes a mass of foam on which the 
sunlight through the trees often 
flashes with great brilliancy of effect. 
The wildflowers were beautiful, 
especially the roses, of which there 
were great quantities growing in 
clusters like the favorite banksia of 
California. The single flowers, how- 
ever, were much larger, opened wide, 
and were of a very pure white. There 
were pink roses, too, and yellow and 


white jasmines, and among innumer- 
able other shrubs, the wild indigo, 
which grew in great profusion, and 
which in the distance suggested 
heather, but when riding through it 
was found to be five or six feet high. 
The path was very pleasantly shaded 
by low growths and by fine mulberry 
and walnut trees. Mulberries are 
very common throughout the valley, 
and form an important article of food 
both for the people and the fish. They 
are the most effective bait for small 
trout, and the missionary doctor in 
Srinagar informed me, as a proof of 
the real poverty of the people, that the 
chiidren are always much fatter and 
better looking at the end of the mul- 
berry season than at any other time. 
At Gund we rested a day, and a 
very pretty and attractive place we 
found it. The commissariat had been 
supplied with cucks at Dudurhama 
and chickens at Kangan—a large crate 
containing these birds and tied on a 
coolie’s back, having been brought 
from Srinagar for the purpose. The 
difficulty of obtaining supplies is the 
great drawback to Sonamarg. Milk 
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and eggs are the 
only provisions 
to be had there. 
At Gund,a lamb 
was added to the 
larder. Indian 
servants feed 
themselves, 
which simplifies 
matters in most 
ways, though it 
has its draw- 
backs, es pec- 
ially in warm 
weather, when an entire animai has 
to be eaten by two people. However, 
the Kashmir sheep are for the most 
part very small, and the lambs pro- 
portionately diminutive, while the 
prohibition to kill beef removes all 
difficulties in that direction. 

On Monday morning, soon after 
six, we started from Gund for our 
third days’ march. There were only 
two marches left between us and Son- 
amarg. These were short distances 
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of not more than about nine miles 
each, and the first of them, though 
rather a steep ascent, led over a beau- 
tifully shaded road. We came to the 
end of it soon after nine o’clock in 
the morning, and feeling sufficiently 
invigorated to do a double march, we 
determined to push on for Sonamarg. 
This seemed the more expedient as 
the weather, which so far had been 
neariy perfect, Jooked somewhat 
threatening. So we breakfasted and 
then waited for the servants and bag- 
gage tocome up. Our hardy bearer, 
who as usual headed the pro- 
cession, approved our plan, and we 
instructed him to give directions to 
that effect. We were soon attracted 
by loud and excited conversation on 
the part of our retainers. We ob- 
served that the coolies were consider- 
ably exhausted, which was not to be 
wondered at considering the heavy 
loads they bore, and we came to the 
conclusion that they were protesting 
against going any further that day. 
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Knowing that it was not unusual to 
cover two marches in one day, that 
these distances were short and the 
weather comfortable, I resolved to 
harden my heart. So I called the 
bearer and asked him as sternly as 1 
could what the noise was about. He 
replied that a bridge had given way 
the night before on the road between 
us and Sonamarg. 

The situation was decidedly awk- 
ward. The river, even at our pres- 
ent height is wide and rushes with 
tremendous violence, allowing no pos- 
sibility of a ford. On a little reflec- 
tion, however, we decided that if 
things were as bad as they were 
represented, we should have been 
informed earlier. Very likely the 
story was improvised on the moment 
by the men who were unwilling to 
undertake a second march. If there 
really was a bridge down it was quite 
as likely to be one crossing some 
fordable tributary instead of over the 
Sind itself; so we were on the point 
of deciding that in any case we would 
go on and see for ourselves, when a 
rough looking old man who, from his 
appearance as well as that of the beast 
he bestrode, might have come from 
anywhere up in central Asia, came 
slowly down the path. The bearer 
was immediately sent to make inquir- 
ies of the new arrival. The latter 
said he had come through Sonamarg 
the same morning, and that while it 
was true that a bridge had given way 
there was another road available. 
The difficulty now being settled we 
set off at once, leaving directions for 
the others to follow when they should 
have had their necessary rest. 

The last march before reaching 
Sonamarg, though not so long as 
some of the others, is by far the least 
enjoyable. The way lies through a 
very narrow gorge between mountains 
of great height, and there are many 
bowlders and big rocks in the path. 
Then there are very steep ascents and 
declivities to be surmounted. Often, 
too, the path is very narrow, and 
we had to make our way along a 
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ledge from which we looked straight 
down to the cold, rushing Sind far 
below. The man who was responsible 
for our luncheon basket kept volun- 
teering the information that it was a 
‘*burra krab rasta,’’ ‘‘ very bad road,”’ 
and very long, but we went on as 
determined as ever. 

On reaching the broken bridge it 
was apparent that if we could have 
crossed there, we should have escaped 
a wide bend of the river, which must 
now be followed. The pony drivers 
and coolies, who, with the more active 
of the servants had passed us on the 
road, evidently hoped that when we 
saw the condition of affairs we would 
command a halt, and they were all 
waiting about when we cime up, the 
ponies making the most of their oppor- 
tunities amid the long grass, and the 
men lying about in wonderful postures. 
They looked at us entreatingly, but 
we pushed on with resolution. 

The first obstacle we encountered 
was a tributary stream too strong and 
deep to ford; but with considerable 
relief we discovered a bridge a little 
higher up. The bridge, if such it 
must be called, consisted of two long 
trees across which a number of posts 
and split rails had been thrown. 
Many of the latter were quite loose, 
some were decayed, while the two 
trees looked as though they might 
give way at any moment. It need 
hardly be said that we preferred to 
dismount and walk over this noble 
specimen of man’s handicraft. So we 
turned our ponies over to our servants 
and were relieved when at last we 
found ourselves safely on the other 
side of the stream. By this time the 
baggage had come up, and it remained 
to be seen how the thirteen ponies, 
eleven of them heavily laden, would 
get over. It was all done in a won- 
derfully quick and business-like man- 
ner. As each pony reached the 
bridge, a halter was thrown over 
his head; then one man took hold 
of the rope and walked in front, 
while another, with a firm grip on the 
animal’s tail, walked behind. In 
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this way, prepared for any emergen- 
cies short of the bridge coming down, 
(which fortunately did not occur) all 
the ponies were one after another 
safely marched over. 

Soon after this our way led up a 
steep grass-covered hillside and be- 
came very narrow, a mere trail 

in fact, so that with the 
river running 
far below it, 

riding was 
out of the 
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question for one not fortified with 
strong nerves. As the foremost bag- 
gage ponies were already in possession 
of the track, we allowed them to get 
well ahead and then wearily followed. 
We were now able to look across the 
river at the large and beautiful valley 
in which we hoped to pass the next 
two or three months and we could see 
the stream for some distance in front 
of us, but no bridge or village was 
visible. 

A little further on our bearer was 
to be seen clambering along the track, 
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which appeared even narrower and 
more difficult than before. He was 
making his way along very slowly, 
testing each step, and leaning against 
the almost perperdicular slope above 
him. Before long he came back and 
informed us that the path beyond was 
so broken away it would be impossible 
for laden ponies to pass over it, This 
was a cheerful piece of news to greet 
us when we were so near the end of 
our long and tiresome march, but 
there was no disputing it, and our 
tents were pitched at once by the 
river side. ‘Then a mes- 
— senger was dispatched to 
the village of Sonamarg 
to secure a sufficient num- 
ber of coolies to carry our 
baggage along the pre- 
carious road, the first 
thinginthemorning. A 
good night’s sleep con- 
soled us for our disap- 
pointment, and in the 
morning we scrambled 
\ over the difficult path as 
best we could. A few 
houses of black-looking 
wood and mud combined, 
which formed the poor 
little village, soon came 
into view. 

We had reached our destin- 
ation at last and were well 
rewarded for our toil. Any- 
thing more charming than the 
region upon which our eyes 
feasted that day can hardly be 
imagined. A large rolling val- 
ley lay before us, carpeted with 
wild flowers, picturesquely broken 
by fir-covered ridges, and walled 
in on all sides by towering moun- 
tains; while around two-thirds of it 
ran the river. In some places great 
precipitous crags rose straight and 
forbidding from the water for many 
thousands of feet. Elsewhere grassy 
slopes, which looked almost perpen- 
dicular, but were dotted here and 
there with graceful fir trees, stood 
high above us, and above these again 
great walls of limestone cut the clouds. 
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REGATTA ON DAL LAKE. 


In one direction were wooded hills 
which half shut out from view the 
snowy range behind them, but fully 
compensated by their wealth and 
variety of green for all the grandeur 
they might conceal, and on one side 
was all that can be imagined of 
magnificence in mountains and 
snow. 

One of these mountains is a huge 
monster with glaciers and errant cloud- 


lets nestling between its snowy peaks. 
Its lower slopes are covered with a 
rich, vivid green, and rise so abruptly 
as to seem directly above us. 

And so with the great mountain 
hanging protectingly and lovingly 
over us, with the cool breezes from 
the ice-fields to fan our cheeks, we 
pass the days of our summer encamp- 
ment in the valley of Sonamarg—‘*‘ the 
field of gold.”’ 
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ing the home of a sea captain 
on the coast of Maine, and 
in a vase on the mantel I 
discovered three tall, cream- 
colored, feathery objects, 
unlike anything I had ever 
seen. The host explained 
they were pampas plumes 





that 
that the captain had brought from 


California, where they ‘‘ grew right 
out-doors, the same as any other 
grass."’ ‘They were great curiosi- 
ties, and sold for one dollar each to 
the fortunate few who were able to 


possess themselves of the latest device 


BY CLARA SPAULDING BROWN. 


for parlor decoration. ‘‘It is the 
unexpected that always happens,’ 
and shortly after making the acquaint- 
ance of ‘‘the king of grasses,’ I 
found myself in that portion of 
California which produces nearly if 
not quite all the pampas plumes 
known to the markets of the world. 
It has been interesting to trace 
the growth of the industry. The 
Gynerium argenteum, as pampas grass 
is Lotanically termed, is a native of 
the plains of Southern Brazil and of 
those bordering the La Plata River in 
South America. It derivesits generic 
name from the fact that the plumes of 
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the female flowers are furnished with 
long hairs. It was first cultivated in 
England from seed obtained at Buenos 
Ayres in 1843. The plants were intro- 
duced in this country about 1848, and 
for many years thereafter were valued 
as much for the beauty of their long, 
narrow, gracefully curving leaves as 
for their blossoms. They could not 
endure severe northern winters, and 
the few planted in lawns during the 
summer were taken up and carried in 
tubs into the cellar with the first 
frosty breath of autumn. They grew 
from four to six feet in height and 
threw up forty or fifty plumes, or 
flower-stalks on each plant. 

The honor of introducing the pam- 
pas industry to the Pacific Coast 
belongs to a resident of Santa Bar- 
bara, Mr. Joseph Sexton, a florist and 
nurseryman who planted seed in 1872, 
and in two years had several hundred 
pampas plants which bore plumes. 
The variations in shades and fineness 
were marked, for the seedling growths 
of pampas are as uncertain as those of 
peaches or apples, and many of the 
plants were sold to Californians for 
purely ornamental purposes. In 1874 
it was discovered that if the plumes 
were not permitted to remain on the 
plant until they burst from their 
close-fitting coverings, but were cut 
when only a few inches of their tips 
had emerged (leaving the sheaths to 
be pulled off by hand) exposure to the 
sun would cause the female plumes to 
expand, while the male blossoms would 
hang heavily like oats. Until this 
time the difference in sex had not 
been observed. 

Mr. Sexton saved some of the female 
plumes on account of their beauty, 
and sold them in Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco in the autumn of 1874. 
Samples were sent to Peter Hender- 
son, the eminent florist of New York, 
with the result that 300 were ordered 
at once, and the following day instruc- 
tions were received to double the order. 
This was the first lot of good pampas 
plumes sent from California to the 
East. There are now nearly 2,000,000 
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plumes harvested each year, 1,000,000 
of which are raised in Santa Barbara 
County. Mr. Sexton has 5,000 hills 
of the grass, and expects to have a 
crop of about 250,000 plumes this 
year. There are several other large 
plantations in the county. 

The plants are set ten by sixteen 
feet apart in good valley land which 
has been plowed deep and cultivated. 
Owing to the unreliability of seed, the 
grass is propagated by dividing the 
roots of the best female plants, choos- 
ing the younger hills or the outside 
roots of old hills—the center roots 
being nearly worthless. One hill will 
make six good plants. ‘There will be 
a few small plumes the first year. 
The hills often measure sixteen feet 
across, and will produce from seventy- 
five to one hundred and fifty plumes 
the second and third years ; afterward 
the number will be smaller but the 
quality will be as good or better. All 
dead portions of the plants are trimmed 
or burned away. In Santa Barbara, 
no irrigation is necessary, as water 
lies near the surface of the ground. 

Early in September the grass which 
cuts like a knife unless it is carefully 
handled, is trimmed, so as to facilitate 
the gathering of the crop, and when 
the plumes begin'to burst from their 
coverings it is the signal for great 
activity on large plantations. A 
laboring force sufficient to handle the 
plumes as they reach the required 
state each day is engaged, and the 
harvest is finished within four weeks. 
After the sheaths or husks have been 
removed, the plumes are laid upon 
the ground in an open, sunny spot 
and kept there three days and two 
nights. They are next packed away 
smoothly on wide shelves in sheds to 
remain from ten days to two weeks, 
until the stems are thoroughly dried. 
In preparing them for shipment, three 
grades are made—the best grade 
measuring from thirty to thirty-six 
inches in length. If they are to go 
by express, they are packed in bales 
of 2,000 plumes, covered with burlap 
and protected with wood at the cor- 

’ 
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ners. For freight, boxes holding 
about 3,000 plumes are used. When 
they are carefully laid, no harm results 
from tight packing, as the plumes can 
be restored to their original beauty by 
exposure to the sun and a gentle 
shaking. 

In the beginning of the industry, 
the plumes sold for $200 a thousand. 
The price gradually decreased until 
in 1886 only thirty dollars a thousand 
could be obtained. In 1887, they 
were in demand at forty dollars, and 
in 1888, they were very scarce at fifty 
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are commonly seen in front yards, 
their soft silken plumes swaying 
gracefully in the breezes, but no 


special attention is paid to the cur- 
ing of the plumes. Los Angeles 
County now produces nearly half the 
crop of Southern California. The 
pioneer of this county in the industry 
was Mr. J. M. Stewart, of Los Angeles. 
Pampas seed was planted as an exper- 
iment by the florist, L. J. Stengel, 
and among the many plants which 
grew from them only a few were of 
any value. Twelve years ago Mr. 





PAMPAS GRASS IN 


or even sixty dollars. Prices were 
low in 1890 and 1891, and to this cir- 
cumstance is partly due the present 
widespread interest in pampas plumes. 
The chief demand has been from Euro- 
pean countries, notably England, Ger- 
many, Russia, France, Italy, and 
Belgium, although many plumes have 
been distributed throughout the United 
States. 

In the counties of San Diego, San 
Bernardino and Orange, but few pam- 
pas plants are cultivated for anything 
more than lawn decoration. They 


LAWN DECORATION. 


Stewart secured these, which proved 
to be an unusually fine variety, and 
not only stocked four acres of his own 
with them, but in course of time fur- 
nished plantations for several other 
large growers in the county, among 
them Mr. S.J. Mathes and Mr. W. 
R. Barber. The ‘‘ Los Angeles seed- 
ling’’ still has the best of reputa- 
tions. 

There are several varieties of pam- 
pas, with differences that an expert 
can detect. Each blossoms uniformly 
in quality though varying in size. A 
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A PAMPAS FIELD. 


poor plant will always be poor, and a 
choice variety will not deteriorate. 

Mr. Stewart’s plantation has yielded 
to the encroachments of a rapidly 
growing city and is now divided into 
lots and covered with houses. As 
$2 600 were taken in one year from 
the four acres, and prices were not at 
any time poor, Mr. Stewart was well 


satisfied with his returns from the 
industry. He states that the pampas 
does best on a rich, sandy loam, such 
as the orange requires, and that 
wherever orange trees grow without 
irrigation, pampas will also thrive. 
Mr. W. C. Holman, of Downey, 
began to experiment with pampas ten 
years ago, and last season harvested 





SHUCKING PAMPAS PLUMES ON A RANCH AT GOLETA, CAL. 
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BLEACHING GROUNDS—RANCHITO DEL FUERTE, 


200,000 plumes. He will have ten 
acres in bearing this year and says he 
would not exchange them for an 
orange orchard. Cultivation is easy, 
there are no pests to contend with, 
and the profits are usually satisfactory. 
His hills are ten by twenty feet apart ; 
between the rows he raises barley for 
pasturage. As Downey is in the 
moist Los Nietos Valley, irrigation is 
not a necessity. Mr. Holman could 
not see that the plants which he irri- 
gated thrived any better than those 
which received their moisture from 
the soil or winter rains. Apparently 
the pampas does not bloom so early 
here as at Santa Barbara, for the sec- 
ond year a few plumes only were 
produced, and the third year but half 
acrop. After the fifth year, Mr. Hol- 
man thinks it best te cut or burn 
down the plant in the fall. They will 
soon put forth a verdant growth, and 


the next spring will be of good size,” 


(they are known to grow twenty feet 
tall) and will bear some blossoms. 
He does not allow his plumes to 
remain out drying over night. For- 


tunately the weather in Southern 
California is certain to be warm and 
clear during the pampas harvest, and 
at Downey one day is sufficient for 
them to lie on the ground. 

The heat of the soil will dry the 
under sides of the plumes, while the 
sun’s rays are making “‘ fluffy’’ the 
exposed sides. At night they are 
gathered up and stored in a tent with 
the stems placed outward, where they 
remain until the whole crop is in—by 
which time the stems will be cured. 
They are then placed on shelves in 
an airy, wooden house until packed 
for market. Before the curing was 
as well understood as it is now, the 
plumes had an objectionable habit of 
shedding their creamy corollas, but 
that is entirely avoided by cutting 
them early, and not allowing them to 
dry too long. The husking is done 
by women, who work by the job; 
good hands can earn one dollar and 
fifty cents a day. Boys usually lay 
the plumes on the ground and gather 
them in. 

Mr. Holman has applied for space 
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to make a competitive exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. He is not afraid that 
the industry will be overdone, because 
many persons think it a hazardous 
undertaking to raise anything that 
has no utility except for decorative 
purposes—a fancy’’ crop; and be- 
cause the capabilities of pampas for 
decoration are only beginning to be 
known throughout the world. Itisa 
non-conductor material, and samples 
have been sent to Mr. Edison to 
ascertain if itcan be made useful in 
that direction. The leaves are of a 
linty nature, and ought to make a fine 
quality of paper. The suggestion has 
been made that the plumes would be 
good for filling beds and pillows, since 
exposure to the sun each day would 
renovate them. 

One bright, beautiful day in autumn, 
just at the close of the harvest, I vis- 
ited the five-acre pampas plantation 
of Kendal and Howe of Pasadena. 
Here was demonstrated the possibility 
of conducting this industry on the 
high ground at the base of the Sierra 
Madre Mountains, as well as in the 
valley. At this altitude there was 







A BEAST OF BURDEN. 


the advantage of almost perfect free- 
dom from the fogs that sometimes 
hover over the valleys in the morn- 
ing, and which, if too persistent, 
would turn the plumes black. The 
field is irrigated in May, June, July 
and August—once each month, Har- 
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vesting begins the first of September. 
Drying occupies from twelve to forty- 
eight hours, according to the condition 
of the atmosphere, and requires the 
greatest care; experience alone can 
insure perfect success. At first the 
proprietors thought it was necessary 
to turn the plumes, but they soon 
found that the almost unfailing breeze 
of afternoon would do the work for 
them as the plumes became puffy. 
The plants were three years old at the 
time of my visit, and the five acres 
yielded 40,000 plumes, which were to 
be disposed of at Kansas City and St. 
Louis. 

One of the most striking instances 
of what a woman can do in this era of 
woman’s emancipation is the energetic 
and brainy action of Mrs. H. W. R. 
Strong, a pampas grower near the 
town of Whittier, California. Through 
her remarkable enterprise, together 
with large expenditures of money in 
traveling about the country in the 
interest of the business, the pampas 
industry is now experiencing an im- 
petus, the results of which will, no 
doubt, be felt for years to come. 

Mrs. Strong has a ranch of 320 
acres on the southern slope of the 
Puente hills, which was purchased 
years ago of Ex-Governor Pio Pico, 
who still lives at a vener- 
able age but in remarkably 
good health, in the city of 
Los Angeles. It was a 
part of the Governor’s 
Ranchito, or ‘‘little 
ranch,’’ which was small 
only in comparison with 
other immense estates at 
that time belonging to 
him. The Strongs, play- 
ing fancifully upon their 
name, called their home 
the ‘‘Ranchito del Fuer- 
te,’’ (little ranch of the strong.) At 
that time a treeless mesa, it is now a 
lovely semi-tropical estate, covered 
with orange, walnut, fig, olive and 
other fruit trees, its cottage embowered 
in foliage and surrounded by choice 
flowers. Four years ago Mrs. Strong 
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PRIZE CARRIAGE—FLORAL CARNIVAL AT SANTA BARBARA, 


decided to plant pampas grass between 
her rows of young walnut trees, and 
procured choice stock from Mr. Stew- 
art, of Los Angeles. In 1890, she 
marketed 134,000 plumes in Philadel- 
phia, at from thirty dollars to sixty- 
five dollars a thousand. Last year 
her crop amounted to nearly 300,000 
plumes, and a harvesting force of sixty- 
three hands was employed for seven- 
teen days, beginning the last of 
August. 

From early in May until the middle 
of August, the plants are irrigated 
every fourteen days. After the keen- 
edged grass has been cut away by 
men who wear masks and gloves for 
protection, the plumes are removed, 
as fast as they show signs of matur- 
ing, to shaded places where they are 
shucked at the rate of 3,000 a day by 
experienced hands, many of whom 
are women. ‘The plumes are then of 
a soft green color, but after lying a 
few hours on the smoothly rolled 
earth, they become white and fluffy 
and are carried to the curing house. 
Here women and girls with expert 
touch manipulate them in a way that 
develops a superior silky finish and 
richer tone. The process is an inven- 
tion of Mrs. Strong’s, and the secret 
of it is not imparted to the public. 
From first to last, the plumes are 
handled thirteen times. 

Prices reached their lowest notch in 
1891, and Mrs. Strong, having a 
large crop on hand, surveyed the sit- 
uation with a comprehensive eye and 
set herself to work to improve it. 


She spent four months in the largest 
cities of the Eastern States, working 
up the United States market. One 
of her first steps was to decorate 
Wanamaker’s great store with the 
plumes, thereby illustrating their ef- 
fectiveness when artistically used, and 
attracting the attention of thousands 
of people to the beautiful grass. She 
followed up this politic movement by 
untiring interviews with the Repub- 
lican National Committee at New 
York, having with her a device of 
her own invention for the use of 
Republicans in the Presidential cam- 
paign. 

It consisted of three pampas plumes, 
one of the original creamy white, the 
others dyed red and blue, and all 
mounted in fan shape on a staff of 
polished wood similar to a torch stick. 
The National Committee finally rec- 
ommended the adoption of this highly 
ornamental emblem by the Republi- 
can clubs throughout the country. 
The emblem was carried to the Min- 
neapolis convention by the California 
delegates, and was used in the ratifi- 
cation procession by Los Angeles 
Republicans. 

Mrs. Strong had not yet exhausted 
her resources. She invented an em- 
blem for the Democratic party, using 
three white plumes bunched triangu- 
larly on a red staff and surmounted 
by a blue ribbon. Here the national 
colors were presented in a different 
but equally beautiful combination. 
The patriotic lady also provided the 
Prohibitionists with plumes enough to 
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decorate their convention hall at Cin- 
cinnati. Thus the graceful pampas 
plume will wave across the breadth of 
the continent—a distinctly American 
emblem of more than political signifi- 
cance. Mrs. Strong has renamed it 
the Columbian plume, in token of its 
national character and its proposed 
display at the forthcoming Exposition. 

She has secured space at the 
World's Fair for a palace to be 
built entirely of plumes. The imita- 
tion tile roof will be of red plumes, 
the upper part of the walls will be 
white and the lower part blue. The 
floors will be carpeted with pampas ; 
a flag, rugs, friezes, dados, etce., will 
be worked out in the same delicate 
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great exhibition will serve to largely 
increase the future sales in all coun- 
tries. Half a million plumes were 
sent to England last season, where it 
was a fad to use them in simulation 
of Prince Albert’s coat-of-arms. 

There are many ways of grouping 
them effectively, and special designs 
may be made for such occasions as 
weddings, balls and receptions at pri- 
vate houses, or entertainments of a 
public nature. They are an unex- 
celled wall decoration ; friezes and 
dados of wire in elaborate designs 
may be covered with the pampas 
stripped from its stem, and tapestry 
hangings are a possibility from skill- 
ful hands. They can be dyed any 





PAMPAS HARVEST AT DOWNEY 


material. Plumes will be on sale in 
this exhibit, and the proceeds will be 
devoted to establishing a fund for 
Queen Isabella Colleges maintained 
by the ‘‘ Ladies’ Business League of 
America.’’ Mrs. Strong deprecates 
the ignorance of women,on business 
matters, and is interesting ladies of 
prominence throughout the country 
in a scheme to educate girls in this 
direction. She generously gives her 
plumes for a first step in the good 
work, believing that once started, ways 
and means will evolve as needed. 

New uses for these pampas_ blos- 
soms are continually being developed, 
and it is expected that next year’s 
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color, and used in connection with 
draperies to give each apartment a 
tone of its own. Fringes are easily 
made from them for bordering man- 
tels and shelves, and for rugs. Ceil- 
ings may be ornamented with festoons 
made the same as evergreen ropes, or 
with a feathery beading. ‘There is 
almost no limit except that of expense 
in their use as a decoration. 

California has, among other laurels, 
the distinction of being the only State 
in the Union which cultivates pampas 
grass on a large scale ; and of creating 
through one of her intelligent resi- 
dents a new and extremely graceful 
emblem for the nation. 
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A) NY A woxc the interesting features of Arizona, the vast 

field it offers for archzological study and research 
is of paramount importance. During the last few years the 
scientific world has devoted much more attention to this branch 
than formerly, and everything in any way calculated to throw 
light on the identity of the Pre-Columbians has been examined 
and discussed. Every evidence of what history once erroneously 
called ‘‘ The Moundbuilders,’’ the ancient burial places scattered 
throughout the Eastern States, and the prehistoric devel- 
opment of the copper mines in the region of the Great 
Lakes has been subjected to the closest scrutiny of sci- 
ence, and many theories have been advanced respecting 
this people and the probable extent of their civilization. 
Few, however, who were scientifically qualified to pass an 
opinion upon such a deep and weighty subject, have inves- 
tigated the innumerable evidences of this race which 
abound throughout Arizona. While the scientist, and 
especially the antiquarian, usttally stops at nothing that 
would be an impediment to block other investigation, it 
is true that the inaccessibility of the country and the many 
dangers to be met and conquered after reaching it, have so 
operated that as yet its many archzeological wonders 
are comparatively unknown to those qualified to 
investigate them. 

That the valleys of the Salt and Gila Rivers were 
once the center of a population and civilization 
that extended over all the Pacific Coast, and 
to which the Eastern States were a frontier, is 
beyond question with those who are at all 
acquainted with the apparent facts. 

Both hills and valleys are covered with the 
crumbling ruins of towns and cities, many of 
them immense in proportion, and all the level 
lands are crossed and recrossed by a network of 
canals, the remaining evidences of which show the system to have been much 
more perfect, and in the ratio of five to one, more extensive than that of the 
present day. As it is impossible in any reasonable space to give even a meager 
description of the many relics unearthed by the spade of the antiquarian, much 
less the plausible theories that attach to each, I will confine myself in the main 
to the system of canals by which the valleys were irrigated, many of which, 
during the course of my investigation, I have re-surveyed and mapped. After 
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LOST RACES 


alll am of the opinion that in them 
we have the strongest clew to the age 
of this habitation, and the scope of 
civilization, unless it be in the system 
of hieroglyphic writings found on the 
cliffs, in the mountains and on slates 
in ruined buildings. 

The largest, and likewise the best 
preserved of these waterways was 


taken out of the Salt River on the } 
near the mouth of the | 
Verde, and is a marvel of engineering || 
For three and one-half miles | 
it passes through an artificial gorge yj 


south side, 
skill. 


in the Superstition Mountains, cut 


out of the solid rock to a depth of \j 


one hundred feet. After the moun- 
tains are passed it divides into four 
branches, the longest of which meas- 
ures more than forty miles, while all 
four aggregate a length of 120 miles, 
independent of the smaller ditches by 
which water was distributed over the 
soil. Except in rare instances, these 
smaller ditches have been filled, and 
in that portion of the desert are ob- 
scured by the sandstorms that prevail ; 
but the larger one is perfectly distinct. 
and measures sixty-four feet in width 
with an average depth of twelve feet. 
Through this way the water for the 
support of the cities between the Salt 
and Gila Rivers was conveyed, and 
1,600 square miles of country, now 
destitute of all vegetation except the 
Sahuara and an occasional palo verde, 
was irrigated by it. 

This canal reached to within a short 
distance of the Gila River, and the 
water was taken from the river Salt, 
for the apparent reason that at this 
point the north bank of the Gila was 
so high that they were unable to reach 
the current with a canal, and they 
evidently knew of no way to raise the 
water to the level of the surrounding 
country. This part of the desert is 
covered with ruins, and must have 
been at one time the residence of a 
teeming population. 

Immediately south of this region 
several large canals were taken out of 
the Gila, and they extend quite a dis- 
tance into the valley, one of them 
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supplying the city which contained 
the Casa Grande—the largest, best 
preserved and most noted prehistoric 
ruin in the United States. It was 
first discovered by Cabeza de Vaca in 
1538; Coranado thoroughly explored 
it on his way to the Zufli pueblos of 
New Mexico, and one hundred years 
later, Father 
Kino, the 
founder of 
San Xavier, 
preached to the 
Pimas within 
its roofless 
walls. Itis 420 
feet in length 
by 260 in 
width, and af- 
ter withstand- 
ing the suns 
and storms 
of centuries, 
stands to-day 
more than four stories in height. ‘The 
walls, like those of all the valley ruins, 
are built of a kind of mortar, and are 
six feet in thickness at the base. The 
outside was coated with a fine white 
cement which is in many places still 
unbroken, shining as bright and _ per- 
fect in the sun as it did the day it 
tock form under the hands of the 
ancient masons. 

No reasonably correct theory has 
ever been advanced as to the exact 
age in which this work was done, 
though some have put forth the asser- 
tion that it could not have been fur- 
ther back than the twelfth century ; 
this, however, cannot be substan- 
tiated and was doubtless made without 
a thorough investigation, for after 
two years actual research I cannot 
believe it to have been less than 1800 
years ago, while it might have been 
of a more ancient date. 

On the other side of the Salt River 
there are more waterways, though 
they are not of such length. Here, 
also, was their principal city, twenty- 
eight miles in length by twelve in 
breadth. It contained many large, 
and what must have been handsome 
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buildings, though they 
‘if are now little more than 

shapeless mounds of 
stone and mortar. All 
the wooden portions of these 
structures have been totally 
destroyed by the ravages of time, 
XY and even the joists where they 
\\ were protected by the stone and 
. mortar have decayed, leaving only 
\ the vacancies they once filled. 
























7) oii Near Pheenix, in one of the ; 
at - ° ° . / 
is, x : ruins which are evidently those 
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milly of some public building, the walls 


and roof appear to have been 
crushed together with great force, 
forming a huge pile of debris, yet 
standing to a height of twenty 
feet. ‘The wooden beams in the 
structure, some of them eight 
inches in diameter, were bent, 
broken and thrown across each 
other in great confusion. In this position, the 
broken stone and mortar settled around them, and 
in the course of time the mass hardened again, so 
that when they finally decayed, they left holes the 
size of the timbers, and in our recent investigation 
we were able to insert our crowbars to a distance of 
ten feet without difficulty. When we consider the 
fact that rain seldom falls, and that cold and dew 
are conditions entirely unknown in the valleys, it is 
apparent that ages must have elapsed while this 
process of decay was going on. 
The grade of the canals was perfect, and the 
Arizona and Maricopa, two of the most extensive 
PE elo tue’ atx Modern ones, run for long distances through the 
RIVER RUINS. old excavations. 

In some distant age, but more recent than the 
habitation of these people, the Bradshaw Mountains have been in eruption, 
and large quantities of lava have found their way out through the Black Cafion 
and the valley of the Verde, though it seems that the Salt River has acted as 
a barrier that stopped this flow, and none is found further south than its pres- 
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ent channel. Ata later period in the 
geological history, some great deluge 
has swept over the McDowell Moun- 
tains—their granite sides were segre- 
gated,and a granite wash was deposited 
to a depth of three to five feet over the 
entire northern portion of the valley. 
To this is due the fact that many of 
the canals are filled up and partly 
obliterated, though the formation is 
such that their courses are still easily 
traced; and by digging down a few 
feet and breaking through the sheet 
lava, the searcher finds the bottom 
upon which a sediment of lime had 
formed during the years of constant 
use. 

These deposits were made at differ- 
ent periods, and while it is impossible 
with any degree of certainty to name 
the time that elapsed between them, 
the lava was evidently thoroughly 
cooled when the wash was placed 
upon it. Every one is aware of the 
great length of time necessary for the 
cooling of a large body of lava, and as 
the surrounding gorges and cafions 
are lava wastes, and show no evidence 
of the action of water upon them while 
they were yet hot, I think I am safe 
in assuming that many years must 
have transpired between the two. 

It isa settled geological fact that 
the now extinct craters have not 
been active during the last 2,000 
years, and as the matter from them is 
found in these canals, it must be that 
the people lived before the last erup- 


tion and consequently the ruins are 
as much as 2,000 years old. 

One of the errors into which writers 
upon this subject have fallen, is the 
belief that the builders of these ruins 
were contemporaneous with the cliff- 
dwellers, evidences of which are 
found throughout all the mountain 
ranges, especially in the northern part 
of theterritory. ‘There were undoubt- 
edly two eras of inhabitation, that of 
the cliff-dwellers being the more recent 
of the two and perhaps as long after 
the valley races had become extinct as 
our age is after them. Many facts 
tend to prove this, but the most con- 
clusive of all is found in Montezuma 
Well in Yavapai County. This bot- 
tomless pit—no one has ever been able 
to find its depth—is filled with water 
to within about roo feet of the top, 
and from that point upward the walls 
are very jagged and rough. This 
was one of the principal craters of the 
volcanic era and from it came the great 
flow of lava that inundated and 
scorched the region about the Agua 
Fria, filling and concealing many of 
thecanals. After the flow had ceased 
and the crater had cooled, the cliff- 
dwellers built their houses in its 
rugged sides, lived there until destiny 
worked their doom and then passed 
away leaving their ruined dwellings 
to prove to us that they existed. 

As yet there has been no theory 
advanced by which we can so much 
as approximate the age of the cliff- 
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dwellings. Their builders were 
rude. and more unsettled than the 


inhabitants of the valleys, and lived 
by war and the chase, as is proven by 
the weapons found about their abodes. 
On the contrary, the people of the 
valley lived peaceful lives, built mag- 
nificent temples, to a certain extent 
encouraged the fine arts, and tilled 
the soil with a system of irrigation 
equal to that of the most prosperous 
days of ancient Egypt. 

The idea that they were nomads 
and wanderers cannot be sustained in 
the light of facts. Where they had 
297 miles of canals in what is now 
the county of Maricopa, we have only 
about 155; and when we consider the 
size of their houses and the large 
number of people that lived in each, 
it is not at all improbable that the one 
city before spoken of, contained a 
population of fully half a million. 
The entire county has now about 
12,000. 
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The present surveys prove that at 
one time not less than 3,000,000 acres 
of land were capable of irrigation from 
the canals then in existence, while 
now we have only 337,000, The pop- 
ulation must have been enormous, 
and in the absence of any evidence ot 
walls as fortifications about their 
cities, the conclusion arises that either 
they had no forts or were so numerous 
that no other race dared attack them. 

Men who have investigated the 
pueblos and prehistoric remains of 
New Mexico very wrongly associate 
these with them. It is not at all im- 
probable that the builders of Acoma 
and the cliff-dwellers lived in the 
same age and they might have been 
the ancestors of the Zufiis and the 
Moquis ; but the walled towns of the 
crag, the people of which lived by 
the chase and wefe in constant fear 
of extermination at the hands of 
stronger tribes, could certainly have 
had no connection with the staid, 
agricultural races of the valleys. 

The extent of their civilization is 
not so much enveloped in mystery as 
is their origin, or the cause of their 
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MAP OF THE GILA AND SALT RIVER VALLEYS, 
total destruction. Hundreds of im- 
plements used by the artisan and 
farmer, have been unearthed, and the 
vessels used for culinary purposes are 
symmetrically and tastily fashioned. 
Many cf them were painted in a man- 
ner evincing a considerable knowledge 
of art, and the figures, though they 
have for hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of years been subjected to the 
chemical effects of the 
alkali in the soil, are 


yet as bright and per- 
fect as the day they 
were drawn. Shell 


bracelets found on the 
arms of skeletons, and 
other jewels of turquois 
and bone, show skill 
and fine workmanship. 
Their houses were con- 
structed on a plan 
adapted to ease and 
comfort, and the 
capacious hallways 
with their stone 
floors and cement 
walls were  pecu- 
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SHOWING SITE OF ANCIENT CANALS AND RUINS. 

liarly fitted for this half torrid climate. 
Their knowledge of engineering was 
so perfect that our centuries of prac- 
tice and discovery in the science of 
mathematics have not enabled us 
to improve upon the grade or loca- 
tion of their canals, and the modern 
builders have saved thousands of 
dollars by using their old surveys 
and excavations. Hundreds of plumb 
bobs used in building, 
and on their survey- 
ing instruments have 
been found, and they 
are as perfect as those 
in modern use, only 
they are made of stone 
like everything else 
yet discovered. No 
metallic substances 
are found in any of 
the ruins, and they evi- 
dently knew nothing of 
its use. Knowing of it, 
as we have since before 
the beginning of our writ- 
ten history, makes it all 
the more difficult for us 
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to conceive of a civilization without 
such a knowledge, though such 
must have surely existed. Numer- 
ous caricatures on the rocks prove 
that they knew of and owned beasts 
of burden, something unknown to 
either the Zuilis or Moquis. That 
they had a language written by hiero- 
glyphics is unquestionable, and for 
miles at a stretch throughout Arizona 
the faces of the cliffs are covered by 
these mysterious characters. Slates 
found in the ruined dwellings and 
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temples are engraved with the images 
of animals, persons, and these em- 
blematical figures, though so far no 
attempt has been made to decipher 
their meaning. 

While the savants have been delv- 
ing into the mysteries of Egypt, we 
have had and still have a country at 
home more mysterious, and which in 
all probability will unfold, under the 
investigation of scientists, a history as 
old and as replete with incident as any 
of which Africa or India can boast. 





RUINS OF CASA GRANDE IN 1852, 


SUCH STUFF AS DREAMS ARE MADE OF. 


BY FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD. 


in you are happy in your 


new life, Eleanor ?’’ 
‘“As happy as the average 
married woman, I presume.’’ 

‘“‘Tam sorry, very sorry. 
hoped ’’— 

John Dean checked himself, then 
walked to the window and looked out 
upon the street, where a light mist 
was falling. Some note in his broken 
speech impressed her. She looked 
after him curiously. This was the 
first time that she had spoken with 
him since he had pronounced the 
words that had made her a wife, nearly 
a year before. He had no time for social 
calls—this young priest, whose work 
of reformation among the lower classes 
was the talk of the city. She had 
known him since her early child- 
hood, and he had always been a 


I had 


mystery to her; diffident but stout- 
willed in boyhood, silent and strong 
in his manhood. It was said of him 
now that he could no more preach a 
sermon than any timid schoolboy, but 
he had been known to silence a mob 
with a half-dozen wise and fearless 
words, and no one who sought his 
counsel ever found him lacking in 
wisdom or eloquence. She remem- 
bered her husband’s look of amuse- 
ment when he had tripped and 
blundered in repeating the marriage 
service. His church and congrega- 
tion were insignificant—a mere hand- 
ful of earnest people who met in a 
hall in an obscure street, too obscure 
and far away for her to go thither, if, 
indeed, her husband would ever have 
consented. John Deane’s work, so 
large and so far-reaching, was a labor 
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of week days rather than the Sab- 
bath. 

He came back from the window 
and stood beside her, pained and care- 
worn, and with a contracted look 
about his eyes. She had seen the 
same look on his face once when in 
his boyhood he had come upon some 
little ruffians tormenting a bird that 
they had caught in a trap, but she 
recalled the incident without connect- 
ing it in any way with the present. 

‘*Eleanor, does he treat you ill?’’ 

‘**He does not strike me, if that is 
what you mean,” she replied, with a 
little laugh. ‘‘ Gentlemen do not do 
such things, do they? ‘They are al- 
ways polite. They torture in nice, 
refined ways. They would not hurt 
the body for worlds. They torment 
and harrow the soul.’’ 

‘‘Of course you do your best,’’ he 
said. 

‘*No, I do not !”’ she flashed back, 
fierce indignation at what she was suf- 
fering flaming in her heart. ‘‘ How 
can a woman do her best, when it is 
her best thoughts and most sacred 
purposes that are most ridiculed and 
condemned ? If I had no interest in 
life beyond self gratification and pleas- 
ure ; if I saw no use for money beyond 
spending it for pretty clothes, showy 
furniture and amusements, Harvey 
Leighton would be much better pleased 
with his wife.” 

She began bitterly, but, although 
her words pointed to a discord that 
could not be healed without apostacy 
to her own best nature, the gentle 
manner in which she spoke robbed 
them of their sting, and she concluded 
with a deprecating little smile and a 
conciliatory remark—a loyal wife’s 
instinctive defence of her husband. 

‘* He is ‘a man of the world.’ He 
sees things ina different light,’’ she 
said. 

She had been betrayed into this con- 
fidence to her old friend, partly be- 
cause her burden was becoming too 
heavy for her to carry, and partly 
because she so needed advice and 
guidance. It surprised and disap- 
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pointed her that he had no counsel to 
offer. For some moments he stood 
apparently wrapped in deep thought, 
looking into vacancy. When the 
silence grew insupportable, he held 
out his hand and took her own in a 
friendly clasp. 

** Good-bye, 
best,’’ he said. 

She watched him as he walked 
down the street, until he was lost to 
sight in the crowd. His face was 
still grave and overcast, and he did 
not appear to recognize people who 
greeted him in passing. 

‘I ought not to have told him,’’ 
she said, reproaching herself. ‘* That 
is always the way with him. He 
makes other people’s troubles his 
own. The fact that he performed our 
marriage ceremony will lie heavy on 
his conscience.’’ 

She was glad that she had told him 
so little ; glad that the worst indigni- 
ties to which she was daily subjected 
were still her own secret. It was 
easier to bear sorrow when there was 
nobody else to be made unhappy by 
witnessing it, and in these days she 
thanked heaven with a dreary grati- 
tude that her parents were dead, and 
that a married sister, her only living 
relative, dwelt in a distant town. 

Although her husband had destroyed 
every vestige of love that she had felt 
for him, she still rendered him a cer- 
tain tender faith, and was deaf to the 
hints that came to her ears, the innu- 
endoes and veiled allusions coupling 
his name with that of a popular little 
actress. 

One day she saw him going intoa 
restaurant of infamous repute, in a 
cul-de-sac leading off from a public 
street, the actress on his arm, bending 
over her with alover’s devotion. She 
hurried home, feeling that shame had 
been publicly branded upon her. Her 
husband was late to dinner that night, 
and when he presented himself had 
little appetite, pleading a headache 
in justification, and toying with knife 
and fork. 

‘You're getting terribly off your 


Eleanor. Do your 
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looks, Ella. You ought to touch up 
a’ little with cosmetics, like other 
women,” he said petulantly. 

‘‘It isa pity to disappoint your eye. 
You are a connoisseur of woman’s 
beauty, are you not ?’’ she said, coldly. 
He gave her a quick glance of suspi- 
cion, reading discovery in her eye. 

‘Well, yes, I think I do know a 
pretty woman when I see her,” he 
returned, blandly. 

Sitting in her room that night, 
grappling with the problems that beset 
her, trying to adjust her new burden, 
hungering for counsel and guidance, 
she remembered with humiliation that 
John Dean had pointedly avoided her 
since the day on which she had made 
him a partial confidant of her troubles. 
There was but one way in which she 
could interpret his behavior, and she 
smarted under the implied rebuke. It 
was weak and unworthy to complain 
of the lot which fate had assigned 
her. Henceforth she resolved to meet 
destiny with an unflinching front. 
When at length she laid herself down 
to rest, she felt herself the loneliest 
being in the world, destitute of all 
human help or sympathy. 

That night the neglected wife had 
a strange dream. She thought that 
she went to her pastor’s house to ask 
his help in her extremity. Leaning 
upon his calm strength, she had been 
smitten with a sense of her own sefish- 
ness and the self-seeking of the multi- 
tude of others who brought their 
wounds to him for healing, and she 
had cried out : 

‘*And you, John Dean—you, who 
are always so ready to help other 
people in their troubles—is your own 
life as tranquil and unclouded as it 
seems? Have you no burdens of 
your own tocarry ?”’ 

She had no thought of the depths 
that she was probing, no faintest sus- 
picion of the secret she was uncovering. 

He turned his face away and bowed 
his head for one terrible moment. 
Then he faced her. A soul in anguish 
was bared to her gaze. Tumultuous 
joy and sorrow swept over her. She 
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buried her face in her hands with a 
moaning cry, exalted by a great hap- 
piness, sorrow-born. 

Then she felt his arms around her, 
his lips on her forehead 

‘*Only this once, Eleanor,’’ he had 
seemed to say. ‘‘ We must bear it 
together, my darling. God will give 
us strength, dear. This love, which 
has come unbidden into our lives; 
this love which is stronger than we, 
must never shame nor degrade us, but 
shall uplift us. Let us do our duty, 
and lean upon the memory of this 
moment in the troubled days tocome.’’ 

They had looked long into each 
other’s eyes, strangely happy in the 
moment of renunciation, and she had 
gone away with a heart no longer 
starved and fainting, but with new 
courage, new strength for the weary 
conflict she was to wage. But as she 
walked along the pavements that bore 
her from his door, the stone blocks 
changed into a carpeted floor, a rift 
of sunshine came through her bed- 
room window, and she awoke to the 
sound of the breakfast bell, and the 
harsh voice of her husband outside 
her door. Nervous and fretted after 
a night of dissipation, he was eager to 
be through the morning meal and out 
upon the street. When she came to 
the table clothed in a soft, gray morn- 
ing gown, with a pearl brooch at her * 
throat, he looked at her in open won- 
der, noting the pink flush on her 
cheeks and the light in her blue eyes. 

‘SElla, what has come over you? 
Yoti’re pretty as a picture this morn- 
ing. I retract all I said about the 
need of cosmetics.”’ 

Was it the look of gentle appeal she 
gave him, the memory of his carousal 
of the previous night, or the subtle 
atmosphere of purity in which she 
seemed to be wrapped, that kept him 
from sullying her lips with the kiss he 
had risen to give her? He lingered 
a little over his breakfast, charmed by 
her happy face and cheerful manner. 
But it was only the charm of a new 
sensation that held him, and when he 
had tired of it he betook himself down 
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town for another day of sordid absorp- 
tion in money making—another even- 
ing of gross pleasure. 

To Eleanor Leighton her experience 
of the night before had not been a 
dream but reality. The veil of one of 
the mysteries of life had been lifted. 
Although she was by no means a vis- 
ionary woman, she was as certain that 
in her sleep her soul had held con- 
verse with John Dean’s soul, as that 
the sun shone and the flowers bloomed 
and all the world was beautiful. One 
resistless purpose possessed her. As 
soon as breakfast was over and her 
husband was gone, she would go down 
to the part of the city where John 
Dean lived and labored. He would 
know why she had come. Perhaps 
she would not betray herself at first, 
but in the course of conversation she 
would put to him the question that 
she had asked him in her dream, and 
he would understand. She would see 
a wonderful light come into his eyes. 
For one glad moment she would be 
folded close in his arms. For only 
one moment. Her starved heart 
pleaded for this blessed certainty, lest 
by and by her reason should discredit 
what her dream had brought. The 
memory of this instant would sustain 
her through the loveless years. They 
would sit together for a little time and 
talk over the strange, glad experience 
of the night, together scan the future 
with its clouds of perplexity and care, 
and then part nobly as in their dream, 
without a word or act that could sully 
the conscience of either. Life was 
good. God was good to give her this 
wonderful knowledge. But she must 
have a tangible assurance of its reality. 
This longing for each other’s presence, 
which she knew they were both feel- 
ing, should be innocently gratified. 

She was on the steps of the humble 
tenement where John Dean had his 
home. A sign of ‘‘ Lodgings to Let,”’ 
hung in an upper window. A weary- 
looking elderly woman came to the 
door. She was used to receiving the 
minister’s callers, and there were 
many women among them, but she 
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looked at this one in surprise. Eleanor 
differed from the usual type. She was 
handsomely dressed, and her face was 
aglow with happy expectation. 

‘* Mr. Dean went out half an hour 
ago. A man fell from a building in X 
street, and vas dying. They sent for 
him.”’ 

She saw the look of disappointment 
that came over the bright young face. 

‘*Won’t you come in and wait for 
him, ma'am? He may not be gone 
long,’’ she added. 

Eleanor passed through the hall, 
carpeted only with a single length of 
spotless oilcloth, and was shown into 
a small room with two windows, so 
bare of ornament and destitute of com- 
forts that it might have been the cell 
of a self-denying acolyte. Left alone, 
she stood in the middle of the room, 
looking about her with eyes shining 
and wet, and a joyous sense of propri- 
etorship. Here was where he lived 
and worked for his fellowmen. She 
went to the window and looked out. 
Here he stood every morning and 
looked down with love and pity upon 
the medley of dingy tenements and 
the little neglected children. Here 
were his few books. She stooped and 
read the titles of each one, that she 
might know his friends among authors 
and share them with him hereafter. 
Here was the chair he sat in. She 
laid her hand on the back with a 
caressing touch. She sat down in it 
and laid her flushed face on the desk 
where he wrote, and where his dear 
hands, consecrated to holy tasks, had 
worked but a half hour before, for an 
unfinished letter was lying there. 
Oh, for strength to bravely meet the 
glad ordeal that was coming, that it 
might be a source of joy in coming 
life, darkened by no shadow of repin- 
ing or regret. 

She sat there long in a happy rev- 
erie. They would never meet again 
in this way. After this morning’s 
confidence their lips would be forever 
sealed, but she should claim the 
right to share his work, as far as she 
might. She had a little fund of her 
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It should be sacredly devoted 
to relieving the poor whose wants he 
knew. Sometimes they might meet 
by the beds of the dying, or in 
stricken households to which they 
brought comfort, and she would help 


own. 


him in his work of rescuing little - 


children from misery and vice. 

As she dwelt upon these possibili- 
ties she found that the purpose with 
which she had come was growing 
weak. Her courage was failing. A 
distrust of herself had come over her, 
a fear that tosee him that morning 
might awaken in them both an 
anguish that could not be healed. 
She clasped her hands in supplication 
and wrung them in doubt and dread. 
It might be better to wait a little 
while. If he thought it right and 
best he would seek her. Springing 
to her feet she passed swiftly from the 
room and out through the narrow 
hallway. The old woman, scrubbing 
the front steps, looked up in surprise. 

‘*Then you will not wait ?’’ 

**No. Not to-day.’’ 

“Won't you leave your name or 
some message ?”’ 

‘*No. It is unnecessary.’’ 

All that day and the next she waited 
for him. The third day she knew 
that he would never come. Yet her 
faith in the dream did not fail. 

‘** He is doing his duty. I must do 
mine,’’ she told herself. 

There was a new tranquillity about 
her from this time ; a measured sweet- 
ness of speech, a gentle patience which 
her husband observed but could not 
comprehend. The bright color that 
he had admired faded from her cheek 
and did not return ; but his home was 
very peaceful. She never, by word 
or look, upbraided him for his short- 
comings. Better than all, she no 
longer sought to influence his opinions 
or to convert him to her own straight- 
laced principles, which he abhorred. 
It surprised him a little when he found 
that she was holding to her part 
in various philanthropic enterprises 
which he had scouted and forbidden 

her to engage in. But he reasoned 
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that if she left him free to gratify his 
own tastes he would be equally toler- 
ant of her ; and so she went her way 
and he went his, serving his dual 
fetich of money making and pleasure 
with unhampered zeal. 

It may be that she was in error in 
not taxing him with his open viola- 
tion of every moral obligation. A 
little wholesome reproach is some- 
times an efficient agent in reform. It 
is not always well to so efface self that 
one’s rights are ignored and sin is 
made easy for the one who would 
trample them. She might have been 
a better and more praiseworthy woman 
if she had indignantly accused him 
and denounced him; but there are 
some natures framed for endurance 
rather than resistance. 

From time to time in these active 
and useful years, she met John Dean. 
There were periods when she was 
beset with the doubts and uncertainty 
that she had dreaded, and she was 
sorely tempted to slide back the bolt 
in memory’s barred door; to ask him 
the question which had unsealed his 
lips in her dream : 

‘* You who are ever lifting the bur- 
dens of others—have you none of your 
own to bear?’’ 

Many times the words were on her 
lips, and she saw herself awaiting the 
answer in solemn expectancy ; but as 
often as she resolved to speak them, 
her heart and courage failed her. 

Her husband and John Dean, each 
busied with different duties and in 
different circles, rarely met. 

It was in the fall, more than six 
years after her marriage, that they 
first noticed that little cough. The 
family doctor was the first to observe 
it, while attending Leighton for some 
light ailment, through which she was 
faithfully nursing him. The old physi- 
cian asked her a few questions, lis- 
tened to her breathing, thumped her 
chest and listened again, and cautioned 
her to take more rest and not to go 
out in the night air. All that winter 
she kept closely at home, and Leigh- 
ton, to give him due credit, spent a 
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number of dull evenings with her, 
aud found a certain pleasure in wait- 
ing upon her in little ways. In the 
spring she seemed decidedly better, 
and he shook off his bonds very wil- 
lingly and gave himself up again to 
the low pleasures that he enjoyed. In 
the summer they went to the seaside, 
after their custom. He returned to 
the city a little earlier than she, and 
when she rejoined him he was startled 
by the change in her. 

‘“She can’t stand another winter 
here,” said the old doctor gloomily. 
‘* Better get her off to some milder 
climate at once ; Florida or the Pacific 
Coast.’’ 

‘‘Our firm has some business out 
in California that needs looking after. 
We were just about to send out a man. 
I'll go in his stead,’’ said Leighton. 

Eleanor assented to this plan, as 
she assented to everything in those 
days. She even manifested a little 
interest in the preparation of her ward- 
robe, and looked over guide books 
and discussed the route they would 
take, with some animation. Her 
elder sister joined them on the way, to 
Leighton’s great relief. They reached 
San Francisco in the warm days of 
early November, but the chill weather 
that followed fast sapped the invalid’s 
strength. 

To Leighton the constant care of a 
sick wife was becoming a great bore, 
The business he had come to transact 
was soon completed, and the Western 
city offered him many pleasurable 
temptations. His wife was in good 
hands, and he was free to follow his 
own will. Coming out of the hotel 
office late one day, he met a man who 
had arrived on the afternoon train to 
attend a national convention of chari- 
ties. 

‘* How are you, Dean ? Just arrived, 
eh? Gay place. Lots of fun going all 
the time. Pity you wear the cloth.’’ 

John Dean’s face was very sober. 

** How is Eleanor?’’ he asked. 

‘*The climate doesn’t seem to be 
doing her much good, poor girl. 
Better go up andseeher. She always 
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She 
can’t last long. Now don’t be shocked 
at my plain speaking, old fellow. In 
cases of this kind where one wastes 
away for so long, we get accustomed 
to the thought of their going, as we 


thought a good deal of you. 


do to any other calamity. Of course, 
it’s awfully hard on me. . Billiards? 
All right. Be there in a moment.’’ 

His last words were addressed to a 
fashionably dressed young fellow, who 
stopped for a moment and then passed 
on. 

John Dean went directly to Leigh- 
ton’s apartments. Eleanor’s sister 
Diana met him at the door. She 
caught his hands, as one by instinct 
turns to old friendship in time of 
trouble, and he saw that her eyes 
were wet. She answered his mute 
inquiry in a whisper. 

‘“The doctor has just gone. He 
says she cannot live twenty-four hours. 
She is very quiet and easy.”’ 

He went straight to the bed where 
she was lying, pale and shadowy, 
propped up on pillows, and he clasped 
the little wasted hand and looked 
down upon her, but he murmured no 
conventional word of sympathy or 
regret. 

A long cherished purpose gathered 
strength in Eleanor Leighton’s mind. 
She fixed her shining eyes upon his 
face, speaking in a voice so low and 
faint that he had to bend down to 
hear. 

** And you, John Dean. You, who 
have always so nobly helped others. 
Do you carry—no—burden—of—your 
—own ?”’ 

He did not turn away and bow his 
head, as in her dream. He looked 
her full in the face—the poor, wan, 
faded face, with all its beauty gone. 
There was triumph in his voice, and 
in his face a radiant joy that dazzled 
her tired eyes. 

‘*I have carried my burden, like 
other men, but I am about to lay it 
down,”’ he said. ‘‘ The woman I 
have loved for years will be my own 
before to-morrow night.”’ 

Still holding the little wasted hand, 
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he knelt beside the bed and bowed his 
face upon it. Seeing him in this atti- 
tude of supplication those in the room 
reverently withdrew. Soft footfalls 
passed through the corridors, and 
through the open windows there arose 
from the street below the din of many 
vehicles and the clamor of a multi- 
tude of voices, woven by distance into 
a weird harmony, but no sound or 
movement broke the peaceful silence 
of the room where Eleanor lay. 

An hour passed by. Diana Ker- 
shaw lifted the curtain of the alcove 
where she had been sitting. John 
Dean had not changed his position 
beside the bed. The level rays of the 
setting sun crept through the shutters, 
wrapping the figure on the bed in a 
mellow light, rounding sharpened out- 
lines and tinting with a semblance of 
life and health the still features which 
seemed wrapt in a slumber like that 
of a happy child. The sister gave a 
quick exclamation : 

‘She is better!” 

John Dean arose, and the look on his 
face answered her. Silently he crossed 
the white hands over the heart whose 
pain had ebbed into everlasting joy. 

Eleanor Leighton had entered into 
the fullness of life. 

* ok * * * * 

A year and a half later, two men 
met on the veranda of a southern 
hotel. The one recognized the other 
with a cordial greeting : 
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‘*Why, Dean, how are you? Let 
me introduce you to my wife. Mrs. 


Leighton, this is my old friend, the 
Rev. John Dean. Dean and I were 
college mates together, but we’ve been 
in different lines since. I put in for 
Mammon, and he struck out for right- 
eousness. Ha, ha, ha!”’ 

The little blonde on his arm, whose 
face was as vacuous as his own, and 
who was clothed after the latest and 
loudest Parisian fashions, nodded a 
smiling acknowledgment of the intro- 
duction. ¥ 

‘‘Don’t say anything about poor 
Eleanor,’’ cautioned Leighton, in a 
whispered aside. ‘‘She’s awfully 
touchy. Second wives are apt to 
be.’? Then, aloud: 

‘‘Charming little place, isn’t it? 
But awfully slow. We've been spend- 
ing our honeymoon up here. Had 
such a jolly good time we've pro- 
longed it into several moons, ha, ha! 
Hope we'll have the pleasure of meet- 
ing Mrs. Dean. Of course you've 
brought your wife along.’’ 

‘*’There is no Mrs. Dean.”’ 

** Not married? By Jove! Why, I 
thought Diana—Mrs. Kershaw, told 
ine, that last time we met, in San 
Francisco, you know. that you were 
going off to be married the next day, 
or the next week: Jove! My mem- 
ory is playing me queer tricks.’’ 

‘‘T have never thought of mar- 
riage,’’ said John Dean. 














Columbus, Vespucius 
and (Magellan. 


BY THOMAS MAGER. 


HE anniversary of the sailing of 
Columbus on his first voyage of 
discovery, 400 years ago, is an 

appropriate time to speak of the men 
who figured in that great epoch in 
world history—an epoch in which 
men’s intellectual powers, geographi- 
cally and otherwise, were expanded in 
a marked degree. 

Columbus was not perhaps the 
most prominent figure of this period, 
either as a navigator or explorer. 
The work done by Americus Vespu- 
cius, a Florentine, and by Magellan, 
a Portuguese, surpassed that of Col- 
umbus in many important particulars. 
Nevertheless, after all the belated 
credit given Vespucius (until recently 
he was believed to be an impostor) 
and Magellan, it still remains true 
that the great Admiral was “‘ fearless 
and first,’’ in his work, and upon it 
the seal of sovereignty will always 
remain stamped. He, more than any 
other explorer, had fitted himself by 
the most diligent and protracted study, 
and service before the mast, to act in 
his own person as geographer, pilot, 
navigator and naturalist. That his 
knowledge in every one of these capac- 
ities was obscured by errors and 
absurdities, does not in the least lessen 
the importance of his work. He pos- 
sessed himself of the best information 
attainable, of which, however, it may 
be said that it was in many points as 
mythical as the fable of the Anthrop- 
ophagi, whose heads were said to 
grow beneath their shoulders. 

To review the work of Columbus, 
without referring to that of Vespucius 
and Magellan, would leave the story 
of new sea and world discovery dis- 





connected and incomplete. This will 
be patent when it is remembered that, 
though a believer in the rotundity of 
the earth, it was not Columbus, but 
Magellan, who first physically dem- 
onstrated that fact by circumnaviga- 
tion. And Magellan might have failed 
but fcr the previous work of Vespu- 
cius. The latter had explored the 
Atlantic Coast of South America far- 
ther south than any of his predeces- 
sors, and the South Atlantic Ocean 
eastward to the islands of South 
Georgia, nearly to the parallel of 
Cape Horn. By this journey Ves- 
pucius demonstrated with a consid- 
erable degree of certainty that the 
strait which had for some years veen 
looked for, leading to the elusive 
unknown sea that bounded the eastern 
coast of Asia, was not to be found 
through the new lands of the West, 
north of fifty-four degrees south, at all 
events. The mouth of the Amazon, 
the bays of Rio Janeiro and of the 
La Plata had been explored and were 
found to contain fresh water, so that 
through none of these could an en- 
trance to the unknown sea on the 
further west be found. 

The first voyage of Columbus even 
yet continues to be referred to as one 
made for the discovery of a new 
world. This is altogether erroneous. 
Columbus was not in search of a new 
continent, but of an old one, and of 
old trade by a new route. ‘Two Fran- 
ciscan monks had been sent by Pope 
Innocent IV. and St. Louis of France, 
one in the year 1245 and the other in 
1253, on missions to Mongolia. These 
men were both very intelligent. They 
destroyed many old myths about 
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China—then called Cathay. They 
learned and proclaimed that that 
country fronted an eastern ocean, and 
was not barred in that direction by 
vast swamps, as Ptolemy had asserted. 
So far they were correct, but they 
were wrong in claiming that this 
ocean was open to the western shores 
of Europe. Columbus, accepting their 
information and much more of a delu- 
sive nature, believed that by sailing 
westward he could cross that ocean 
direct, and land on the shores of India 
or China. After leaving the Canaries 
he aimed for the coast of Cipango— 
that is, Japan. His calculations were 
based on the rotundity of the earth, a 
doctrine first taught by two of the 
ancients—Aristotle and Eratosthenes 
—and subsequently by Ptolemy, who 
partially atoned for the grossest astron- 
omical errors by adhering to this 
truth. Ptolemy asserted and Colum- 
bus believed that the circumference of 
the earth was only about 18,000 miles 
at the parallel of the Canaries. The 
latter also found a verse in the favorite 
book of Esdras, which he understood 
to say that one-seventh of the circum- 
ference was water; he therefore esti- 
mated the distance from the Canaries 
westward to Cipango at about 2,500 
miles. Most fortunate it was that the 
information within the reach of Col- 
umbus, either of his own or ancient 
times, fostered this error. Had he or 
his patrons, Ferdinand and Isabella, 
been aware of the truth—that is, of an 
intervening continent, and of the little 
wealth they would derive from the 
voyages of Columbus, it is not at all 
probable that they would have ex- 
pended the money they did on his first 
equipment. Neither is it certain or 
probable that Columbus himself would 
have set out on a voyage of explora- 
tion only. The Portuguese had not 
yet discovered the route to the Orient 
by the Cape of Good Hope, but were 
gradually pushing further and further 
south along the coast of Africa. 
Spain was prohibited from explora- 
tion there. In the Peace of 1479, she 
foolishly admitted the right of Por- 
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tugal to the monopoly of trade on the 
coast of Africa. The final circum- 
navigation of Africa by the Portuguese 
under Vasco da Gama, in 1497, resulted 
in their securing the trade of India 
and other Oriental countries. Col- 
umbus fully believed that this trade 
might be secured for Spain by the 
Western Atlantic, which he asserted 
was much the shortest route to Asia. 
This was the main prize held out to 
Spanish cupidity. A new world was 
not in Columbus’ thoughts, and mar- 
itime discovery was but a subsidiary 
object. He not only was not looking 
for a new world, but was not aware 
up to the hour of his death that he 
had discovered one. This knowledge 
came gradually, and was not complete 
for more than a hundred years there- 
after. There was in the case of 
the first voyage of Columbus, as in 
the crusades, religious sentiment for 
the extinction of heathenism, and the 
prospective glory of converting nations 
to the religion of the true church. 
Nevertheless, while Columbus talked 
of, and held out to Spain as the most 
stimulating prize, the wealth he 
believed would flow from the opening 
of a new route to Asiatic trade; and 
although he made it a strict condition 
that one-tenth of the profits should 
fall to himself, he was not, as might 
appear on the surface, working for 
wealth except as a means to an end, 
and that end areligiousone. He was 
necessarily an enthusiast in many 
senses, but religious enthusiasm was 
uppermost in his nature all his life. 
The wealth he hoped to acquire was 
to be spent in military conquest in the 
Holy Land, in an effort to wrest the 
Holy Sepulchre from the infidels—a 
work which all of the crusades had 
failed to accomplish; a work in 
which neither Spain nor Portugal, too 
busy with domestic enemies, had ever 
taken any part. 

When, therefore, Columbus on his 
first voyage, landed first on the 
Bahamas, then on Cuba, and finally 
on Hispaniola (Hayti), outlying the 
great new western world, he looked 
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everywhere for Asiatic people and 
Asian shore lines. The islands of 
Japan (Cipango, as they were called 
by Marco Polo) were the shores he 
expected to reach first, and when he 
failed on either his initial or subse- 
quent voyages, he was at his wits’ end 
to make any of his discoveries fit ; 
his conclusion, however, being that he 
was on the coast of Asia, but at some 
point too farnorth. He never dreamed 
that he had opened the ocean highway 
to a new continent, and revealed a 
new world of resources and greatness 
far exceeding the wealth of all Asia 
and its outlying islands. 

None of the voyages of Columbus 
resulted in much pecuniary gain to 
Spain. His discoveries were therefore 
finally jeered at by his enemies, par- 
ticularly as colonies founded under 
him or others became scenes of unend- 
ing quarrels. Constant annoyance to 
the home government resulted, for 
which Columbus, directly or indirectly, 
was always most unjustly held respon- 
sible. ‘To these facts may be ascribed 
the neglect into which the great 
admiral finally fell, dying as he did in 
poverty and practical exile at Valla- 
dolid. He was on the whole the 
greatest explorer and the greatest 
man of his time. If he had a real 
competitor in these points, that com- 
petitor was Magellan, as we shall see. 
The discoveries of Columbus and the 
subsequent discoveries and conquests 
of others were made for a nation 
unworthy of them. They first proved 
dire misfortunes to, and finally resulted 
in the extinction of the gentle, hos- 
pitable and innocent native inhabi- 
tants. 

These discoveries, therefore, were 
a source of weakness rather than of 
strength to Spain. The stamp of 
Spanish misgovernment still rests 
upon both sides of nearly all of this 
continent, from the northern Mexican 
line to the straits of Magellan, al- 
though all of that country has long 
thrown off its allegiance to Spain. 
The very policy which did so much 
to make a pauper of Spain at home— 
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the slaughter or expulsion of the 
Moors and Jews—was announced tu 
be the work of merit for which God 
had rewarded her by the discovery of 
new countries. When the first bap- 
tized native died, it was said that he 
was the first ‘‘ Indian’’ who went to 
heaven. He was, however, far from 
being the first or last who went to 
hell, if slavery, torture, stripes, mas- 
sacre and hunger in this world may 
be called going to that: region. And 
yet God was not left in the new world 
without a witness, nor Spain without 
some noble sons—representatives of a 
later and better age. Las Casas was 
the brightest star of this small con- 
stellation. With the eye of a seer he 
saw, and in the words of a prophet he 
foretold the judgments that would fall 
on Spain for the horrors perpetrated 
on the wretched aborigines. 

Columbus did more probably for 
the Renaissance than any other one 
person, Shakespeare alone excepted. 
And it may well be asked, I think, 
whether Shakespeare would have been 
possible without some Columbus. Col- 
umbus, in unconsciously discovering 
a new physical world, vastly expanded 
man’s mental world, along the new 
borders of which Europe, through its 
best minds, had for about a century 
been groping. ‘These minds then and 
since have found more solid wealth in 
the world of literature and science 
than the new continent or its islands 
have ever yielded in material treasure. 
Almost illimitable, too, as the new 
continent proved, it was pent up be- 
side the extent of the new mental 
world, the limits of whick no one is 
even yet rash enough to pretend to 
foretell. 

While thus giving full credit to 
Columbus, in whom faith and perse- 
verance were the most prominent 
characteristics, let us not forget his 
faults. The most prominent of these 
was the determination forced upon 
him to make the new world yield to 
his sovereigns something like the 
pecuniary returns he promised when 
he returned from his first voyage. 
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He had promised, because he had 
believed, extravagantly, and also be- 
cause he well knew that the mere dis- 
covery of new countries, if there were 
not money in them, would not satisfy 
his patrons, and would put an end to 
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that they did not expect to realize. 
They were high-born aristocrats, and 
bristled with a sense of national pride 
and their own importance. Yet from 
that day to this no company ever set 
out on an expedition doomed to more 
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PORTRAIT OF COLUMBUS, BY JEAN THEODORE DE BRY. 


any additional outlay for further ex- 
plorations. 

On his second voyage he was 
accompanied by a small army of ad- 
venturers, who were all laden with 
the most absurd hopes, and sailed in 
the most airy expectations. Nothing 
natural or supernatural could have 
béen presented to their mental gaze 


certain failure. No matter what 
country they had gone to, or what 
advantages or wealth it possessed, 
they could not have realized these 
advantages, because it was not in them 
to develop the wealth. Hard, per- 
sonal, physical work and patience 
were needed to pick diamonds in Gol- 
conda, or to wash the most auriferous 
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earth which the California of ’49 ever 
revealed. And these two qualities 
were not then found in the Spanish 
Hidalgo. Naturally, then, in coun- 
tries of limited resources they failed 
painfully, and, of course, at Colum- 
bus’ door the blame for this failure 
was laid. He was, too, a poor admin- 
istrator; he was also cruel to the 
natives, being amongst the very first 
to enslave and send them to Europe 
for sale, as a means of profit. Colum- 
bus, in short, was of his age ; when in 
stress and storm he rested in prayers 
and took refuge in vows, and this is 
now called superstition. But it was 
a superstition to which all the Chris- 
tian world was then subject. The 
greatness of Columbus in the points 
which have made his name famous 
cannot be dimmed by the existence of 
these weaknesses. The greatest men 
of history, secular or divine, are but 
human. The gold of humanity has 
ever been mingled with, and largely 
preponderated by ordinary clay. 
The panegyrist, looking only at one 
side of the character, pronounces the 
image all gold; the yet more unjust 
iconoclast, looking only at faults and 
weaknesses, and dragging the unfor- 
tunate subject of his criticism from 
the shield and shade of an age of 
darkness and superstition into the full 
light of the nineteenth century, pro- 
nounces the image to be all clay. Both 
are nearly equally wrong. Swimming 
always in head seas, and always heav- 
ily weighted, the progress Columbus 
made and the example he set, must 
place him on lofty heights among the 
heroes of history. 

And yet the continent was not 
named for Columbus, but for Americus 
Vespucius, who, for 300 years, was 
pronounced a charlatan discoverer and 
an impudent impostor. His landing 
on the continent itself in 1497 was 
denied, partly because it was con- 
fused with a second voyage made by 
him in 1499. His great abilities as a 
navigator were derided, his explora- 
tions of the coast of Brazil and in the 
south and east to the South Georgian 
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Islands in 1502, was ignored. Above 
all he was charged with impudently 
fastening his name upon this conti- 
nent. ‘The best authorities, even Las 
Casas, the most reliable and charitable, 
and the noblest historian of Colum- 
bus and of the new discoveries, was 
indignant that America was not called 
Columbus. He connected Vespucius 
with what he reckoned this foul in- 
justice. Nearly all historians have 
since added fuel to the heavy fire of 
this injustice and abuse—the majority 
of them, too, without a pretence of 
consultation of the authorities. The 
facts now show with what injustice 
Vespucius has been treated, and prove 
that he who said that he had dropped 
history and had gone to novels for his 
facts, was not wholly indulging in 
cynicism. Vespucius, in a letter to 
a Florentine friend (Soderini) spoke 
of being at a point on the coast of 
Mexico, near Tampico, which he called 
‘*‘Lariab.”” In a subsequent Latin 
translation of this letter, this word 
was transformed into ‘‘ Parias.’’ ‘The 
two points were 2,400 miles apart ; 
Parias, on the Pearl Coast, was dis- 
covered by Columbus on his third 
voyage, in 1498. Had the fact been 
kept in mind that Vespucius gave the 
correct latitude and longitude of 
Lariab, the blunder of moving it to 
Parias could not have been made. 
But Vespucius was held to all the 
consequences of the translator’s blun- 
der. It made his first voyage in- 
explicable, and, therefore, it was 
concluded that the whole account of 
it was a fabrication. Facts recorded 
by him in the letter referred to, how- 
ever, cannot be explained unless some 
one made such a voyage in 1497, and 
his worst detractor has produced no 
other candidate for that wonderful 
exploration. Not one of his defend- 
ers, so far as the writer knows, has 
thought of this fact—that no reason 
had been or can be given why Ves- 
pucius should have lied. Had he 
referred to the four voyages described 
in his letter with the object of making 
a claim for pension or other reward, 
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or for the honor of having America 
called by his name, then there would 
be an excuse, though a base one, for 
his fabrications ; but he evidently had 
neither object in view. He was simply 
writing, not an official or precise let- 
ter to King, Council or Board of 
Pilots, but a picturesque description 
only to a friend of his first four voy- 
ages. 

Many facts brought forward by the 
eminent Brazilian historian, Varn- 
hagen, have made it practically cer- 
tain that the voyage of 1497 was 
made, and this conclusion has been 
further confirmed by Prof. John Fiske, 
from the remarkable map made for 
Alberto Cantino at Lisbon in the 
autumn of 1502, and now preserved in 
the Este Library at Modena. In June, 
1497, Vespucius landed, not on the 
continent of South America, but on 
North America ; and not on the Pearl 
Coast, but near Cape Honduras, ex- 
ploring the coasts of the Gulf of 
Mexico and Florida, and thence north- 
ward to Chesapeake Bay, or some 
point not positively identified. 

These explorations were made a 
year before Columbus on his third 
voyage first reached the mainland, 
and perhaps a week or two before 
Cabot discovered the continent on the 
north in the vicinity of what is now 
Labrador. ‘The fact has been strongly 
dwelt upon, that Vespucius’ name is 
nowhere mentioned in any national 
archives in connection with his first 
voyage; but this is due to the fact 
that one of the Pinzons was its com- 
mander, Vespucius being only the 
pilot. He was not the official com- 
mander of any of the six voyages he 
had made, although in most of them 
he was by knowledge and experience 
—as a calculator of latitudes and longi- 
tudes especially — their real head. 
On his third voyage he was made 
commander in the latter portion of the 
trip. He was among the very first of 
the great navigators of the time of 
Columbus. He made more voyages 
and explored more unknown seas and 
coasts than any other explorer or nav- 
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igator whatever, Magellan alone ex- 
cepted, and he, more than any one 
else, was the forerunner of Magellan 
in the dark, stormy and icy South 
Atlantic. He was not the first to ex- 
plore the Western Ocean, and to throw 
physical and mental light over its 
Cimmerian darkness, but as second 
in the work he far outdid Columbus. 
The latter, it should be remembered, 
never passed the equator. 

It was through crossing the equator 
and exploring the southern Atlantic 
that Vespucius, in his third voyage 
(May 1501, September 1502) made the 
discovery which seemed for the mo- 
ment more remarkable than that of 
Columbus. Exploring the Brazilian 
coast as far south as the river La 
Plata, he revealed land of continental 
dimensions in an unexpected direc- 
tion. No explorer had ever visited 
such a coast, and there was no name 
for it. As a matter of theory, how- 
ever, the two ancient geographers 
most read in Vespucius’ time, agreed 
in imagining a great unvisited con- 
tinent south of the equator. These 
two geographers were Pomponius 
Mela, who wrote about A. D. 50, and 
Claudius Ptolemy, who wrote about a 
century later. In 1500 these two 
were regarded as the greatest authori- 
ties on all geographical questions. 
Ptolemy imagined that the unvisited 
continent was joined to Asia at 
Malacca, and stretched southward to 
the pole, enclosing the Indian Ocean. 
Mela thought that the unvisited con- 
tinent lay to the south of Africa and 
Asia, with open sea between. A 
common name among geographers for 
this hypothetical unvisited continent 
was Quarta Pars, or the Fourth Part ; 
Europe, Asia and Africa being the 
first three parts. When Vespucius in 
a letter to his friend, Lorenzo de Med- 
ici, in 1503, described this voyage, he 
did not put forth any theory as to 
what this long stretch of southern 
coast might be, but simply called it 
Mundus Novus, or ‘‘a New World,”’ 
because it contained so many plants, 
coasts and wild men (to say nothing 
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to hinder us from calling it 
Amerige or America, the land of 
Americus, after its discoverer.’’ 
He, like Americus, was talking 
only of what we now know as 
Brazil; in this and in another 
passage he expressly declared the 
identity of America with Mela’s 
hypothetical southern continent. 
This was in 1507. ‘The sugges- 
tion was gradually adopted, but 
it was Gerard Mercator who fin- 
ished the business. In 1541, he 
first placed upon a map the name 
of America across the whole West- 
ern continent. This continent 
was there laid down in anything 
but correct shape, however. With 
all of these events Americus had 
nothing whatever to do. Nor had 
Columbus or any one else any 
reason to complain of Waldsee- 
miiller, since he gave the name 
America only to a region which 
Columbus had never visited. Fer- 
nando Columbus, a natural son of 
the great admiral, had a copy of 
the letter of Vespucius to Soderini, 
with Waldseemiiller’s suggestion 
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of the strange skies) never before de- 
scribed. 

But it was not long before this 
Brazilian coast was identified with the 
Quarta Pars or unvisited southern 
continent imagined by Ptolemy and 
Mela. A young man named Martin 
Waldseemiiller, professor of geogra- 
phy in the college of St. Dié, in the 
Vosges Mountains, was preparing a 
new edition of Ptolemy, in which all 
the latest discoveries were to be incor- 
porated. For in these days of timid, 
undeveloped science, it was customary 
thus to pour new wine into old bottles. 
In an introductory treatise, Waldsee- 
miiller spoke of the three known 
divisions of the world, Europe, Asia 
and Africa. ‘‘ And now,’’ said he, 
‘another, a fourth part has been 
discovered by Americus Vespucius, 
wherefore I do not see what is rightly 


of the name of America. This 
copy with his marginal annota- 
tions, is still in existence. He 
found no fault with Vespucius’ use 
of the phrase ‘‘new world,’’ nor 
with Waldseemiiller’s idea that 
Ptolemy and Mela’s ‘‘ fourth part” 
should be called America. Vespucius 
and Columbus were the best of friends. 
The latter once gave Vespucius a 
letter to his son, Diego, in February 
1505, in which Vespucius is called a 
thoroughly. good and honorable man, 
and a staunch friend of the aged and 
dying discoverer. In this letter he 
tells his son that fortune had not ren- 
dered such rewards to Vespucius as 
his labors deserved. 

If any one was definitely to blame 
for calling all of this continent Amer- 
ica, it was Mercator, who first put that 
word on a map of the whole of it. It 
should be remembered, too, that Ves- 
pucius had explored more thousands 
than Columbus had hundreds of miles 
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of the mainland ; that he discovered 
it before Columbus ; that all of Colum- 
bus’ voyages were made in tropical 
seas, while Americus was the first to 
experience the cold and horrors of the 
South Atlantic in the vicinity of Cape 
Horn ; that he there discovered the 
South Georgian Islands, which Cook 
rediscovered 273 years afterward. 
That great navigator was there in 
midsummer, and yet even then he 
said of that region that it was the most 
wretched he had ever seen in all of 
his voyages. Fora day anda night 
Vespucius’ ships (he was 
then in full. command of 
this, his third voyage) 
were driven along within 
sight of that dreadful 
coast. ‘‘ The sailors, with 
the blood half frozen in 
their veins, prayed to their 
patron saints and made 
vows of pilgrimage.”’ 
Fate had apparently de- 
cided that this continent 
should not be called after 
Columbus. If the name 
of the great admiral was 
not to be bestowed on it, 
then the next most deserv- 
ing name was undoubt- 
edly that of America ; for 
Americus after Columbus 
was then the greatest and 
most extensive navigator 
of his time—his work, too, 
having all related to this 
continent. Had Vespu- 
cius really been guilty, as 
he was so long charged, 
with trying to supersede 
the more worthy claims 
of Columbus, the world 
would deeply regret his 
base success ; but Vespu- 
cius was wholly innocent 
of any such intention. 
He used the phrase ‘‘ new world,”’ 
not in its modern meaning, but only 
in the sense of new land south 
of the equator that had not pre- 
viously been seen or described. 
He, however, first revealed the vast 
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extent of the new land and prepared 
men’s minds for the idea that they 
lay between Europe and Asia, and 
that navigators must go around them 
or find a strait leading through to the 
Indian Ocean, for as yet no one knew 
of the Pacific. 

Vespucius died in 1512. During 
the last four years of his life he held 
the most important maritime office in 
the gift of Spain, that of Pilot Major. 
This is abundant proof of what was 
thought of him as an experienced 
astronomer, geographer, explorer and 
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navigator. And yet, despite all of 
these facts, Vespucius was not entitled 
to rank second to Columbus. That 
honor belongs to Magellan. The 
witches’ salutation to Banquo—‘ “Thou 
lesser than Macbeth, yet greater’’— 
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might have been made to Magellan, 
comparing his work with that of Co- 
lumbus. The first voyage of Columbus 
was easy beside that of Magellan, in 
the latter’s long exploration of the then 
wholly unknown Pacific. Columbus 
on his first voyage sailed over smooth 
seas all the way out, and was only 
thirty-three days from land to land— 
that is, from the last sight of the 
Canaries to the first sight of Salvador; 
while thirty-eight days were spent by 
Magellan in winding his way through 
thecold and dangerous straits of which 
he was the first explorer. He had 
just emerged from wintering at Port 
Julian, where he had suppressed a 
widespread mutiny. In the mutiny, 
one of the captains of his five vessels 
was killed; he executed another, and 
a third was left ashore with a rebel- 
lious priest. One of his vessels was 
lost during this wintering, and while 
in the straits which have since borne 
his name, another vessel stole off and 
put back to Spain. The passage from 
Spain to Port Julian consumed 191 
days, much exploration being done on 
the voyage along the Southern Atlan- 
tic coast of South America. Mutiny 
hung over Magellan during all of that 
time. He had been warned a few 
days after leaving Spain of the threat 
made by his captains that if they had 
any trouble with him they would kill 
him. Being Spaniards, they were 
jealous of him as a Portuguese. 

The winter at Port Julian was spent 
in one of the most gloomy, cold, and 
forbidding climates. The subsequent 
trip through the straits can best be illus- 
trated by the assertions of old sea 
captains that, even now, with modern 
ships and appliances, and the guide 
of complete charts and directions as to 
winds and currents, a sailing vessel is 
not justified in going through these 
straits, even with the most competent 
handling—that only a steamship can 
make the passage in safety. The pas- 
sage around the Horn has not nearly 
so many dangers, yet Magellan 
did go through these unknown 
straits, despite natural and all other 
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obstacles. As he entered the Pacific 
(he was then fifteen months out from 
Spain) he told those who still wanted 
him to turn, that he would go on 
and reach the Spice Islands even if 
they all had to take to eating leather 
off the ship’s yards ; and as a matter 
of fact they had to do that very thing. 
Between starvation and scurvy, with 
which latter disease nearly all of his 
crew were afflicted, nineteen men were 
lost in the apparently everlasting sail- 
ing over the vast ocean, which, from 
its smoothness he called the Pacific. 
No land but two desolate rocks were 
seen by the course he sailed from the 
western end of the Straits of Magellan 
te the Ladrones, a distance of at least 
8,000 miles. Ninety-eight days were 
consumed on this passage, which, of 
itself, was one of the most trying, 
from doubt, fear, starvation, sickness, 
and hope deferred, ever recorded. 

The straits connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific are called after Magellan, 
but his name is set in the two clusters 
or constellations of stars in the south- 
ern heavens—the Magellanic clouds. 
Thus, immeasurably above the earth, 
his name and fame are forever set 
amongst the stars. It is deeply to be 
regretted that Magellan was killed in 
a fight to make religious converts on 
one of the Phillipine Islands, and that 
he therefore did not complete the cir- 
cumnavigation of theearth. He had, 
however, fully demonstrated its ro- 
tundity. One of his lieutenants, and 
he was one of the mutineers, finished 
the voyage, on the only one of the 
ships that got back to Europe. He 
was allowed by Charles V. to adopt the 
motto of ‘‘I first encompassed thee.”’ 
But it was Magellan, and not his man, 
Elcano, who really first put the circle 
of navigation around the world. 

No voyage ever made by any of the 
early western explorers was compar- 
able to that of Magellan, in the dis- 
tance sailed over an utterly unknown 
ocean, the hardships endured, the dif- 
ficuities overcome, the courage and 
determination exhibited,and the strong 
but just hand with which a wide-spread 
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mutiny was suppressed. Never wasa 
kingly manhood more nobly illustrated 
than by Magellan in the various and 
always excessively trying stages of 
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world. It 
demanded 
vastly great- 
er resources 
of faith, 
courage, knowledge and determination 
than were called for on even the first 
voyage of Columbus, chiefly because 
of the vastly greater time over which 
Magellan’s voyage was stretched out. 

Was Magellan, then, a great- 
er man than Columbus? As a 
sailor, navigator and conqueror 
of far greater opposition on the 
part of his comrades, his en- 
durance of cold, storms, haz- 
ards, long-protracted sailing in 
the Atlantic, a winter’s idle- 
ness (one of the most trying 
of tests) and overthree months 
sailing over the unknown Pacific—yes; 
but in the chimerical and therefore 
greater terror-inspiring obstacles over- 
come—-no. Men were as brave in the 
face of daylight physical dangers in 
the time of Columbus as they are now. 
But. they were then immeasurably 
more ignorant and superstitious, and 
therefore vastly more subject to im- 
aginary fears, which are far harder to 
encounter than real danger. 

The unknown Atlantic was then 
peopled, both by authors and tradi- 
tion, with monsters of the deep, with 
demons, flying dragons, whirlpools, 
storms more furious than mariners 
ever experienced in traversed waters, 
and with unbearable heat and ever- 
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lasting calms in the south. In these 
calms the sea was said to rot. It was 


beset with everlasting storms, hail, 
snow and darkness on the north. This 
unknown ocean was called the Sea of 
Darkness. Composed as it was of 
such horrors, man was apparently 
refused entrance to its waters. The 
Arabs, forbidden by the Koran to rep- 
resent the image-of any animal, put a 
black hand, crooked, which, issuing 
out of the depths of this ocean, was in 
the act of seizing a ship and dragging 
it down into the black abyss. No 
stronger evidence can be evoked of the 
fears which Columbus’ undertaking 
created than the extreme dread of it 
in a seaport like Palos, where all the 
inhabitants, as soon as they were old 
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enough, looked to the sea for a living. 
Some of its inhabitants were among 
the most adventurous of navigators. 
Columbus had an easy task in piloting 
his ships over the physical obstacles 
of the unknown ocean compared with 
the work of dragging—that use of the 
word the facts fully justify—his offi- 
cers and men with him in his far 
western and dreaded course. To man 
the ships, jails had to be emptied of 
debtors and criminals, and, naturally, 
they were anything but picked speci- 
mens of humanity for pluck or sea- 
manship. Men and ships were forced 
to go with Columbus by royal decree. 
No man had ever before gone out on a 
voyage so utterly alone, in a mental 
sense, as Columbus when he left Palos, 
nor had anyone ever probably set out 
on an undertaking in which his mental 
and physical powers needed to be more 
constantly and keenly under arms, day 
and night. Pinzon as a navigator 
was a companion, and, but for his aid 
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and example, Columbus could not 
have got together the requisite ship’s 
company at Palos, but he soon showed 
that he and his chief were moving on 
utterly different lines in the end and 
aims of the voyage. 

Nor does all that has been here said 
yet do full justice to Columbus, as a 
man of almost infinite courage and 
faith. It was not on his first but on 
his fourth and last voyage that suc- 
cessive seas of trouble dashed almost 
continuously over him. On that voy- 
age of thirty-two months’ duration he 
experienced almost unprecedented 
trials and hardships, through calms, 
storms, furious tides, hunger, dangers 
from savages, sinking ships, mutiny, 
the basest ingratitude, and from old 
age, blindness and rheumatism, besides 
eight months of weary waiting as a 
castaway on the shores of Jamaica for 
help from Ovando, the ruffian governor 
of Hayti, who hoped that the great 
Admiral would die of hunger, neglect 
and old age. 

There is hardly a record in world’s 
history of a man standing up under 
such a storm of unceasing hardship, 
ingratitude and neglect as that which 
Columbus withstood during the last 
five years of his life. It may seem a 
strange assertion, but it is true, that 
he endured all this because he was one 
of the greatest enthusiasts and dream- 
ers on record. He had visions of 
God’s presence repeatedly, which he 
described minutely and so rhapsodi- 
cally as to justify the belief that, from 
watching incessantly, by night and 
day on ship-board, and from want of 
sleep and proper nourishment, he was 
more than once perilously close to 
utter physical and mental prostration; 
and yet it was when he was thus most 
exhausted that he had most comfort 
and peace. His visions, dreams and 
rhapsodies then seemed to lift him 
above the earth, and to render him 
almost impervious to all trials and 
troubles. He then penned much that 
was wild and extravagant, yet, on the 
other hand, he still continued to 
exhibit the clearest sanity and good 
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sense as a pilot, navigator and ob- 
server of all natural phenomena of 
winds, coasts, tides, currents and of 
atmosphere, sea and sky. When his 
vessels were in most danger, all on 
board trusted most to him for their 
extrication. In his last voyage he 
was looking for the strait through 
which he believed he could pass into 
the Indian Ocean. And it is a re- 
markable fact that, though more than 
12,000 miles distant from the coveted 
Malacca, he was yet close to that 
Isthmus where nature had most nearly 
come to making a passage from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

Wonder and admiration at the 
work of these old navigators is 
perhaps not so much elicited by what 
they did, wonderful as that was, as 
by the absurdly inadequate instru- 
ments with which they accomplished 
their work. Their vessels were small, 
and with poor sailing qualities be- 
cause of their shape above the water 
and their lines below it. They were 
unable to sail close to the wind. Their 
height out of water forward and aft, 
great weight of top-hamper and 
wretched arrangement of sails were 
also all against them; while the instru- 
ments used for finding latitude and 
longitude were rude and unreliable, 
especially in the latter point. 

Before Columbus got to sea at all, 
he was nearly worn out in weary 
efforts for eighteen years to convince 
first Portugal and lastly Spain that 
the world was round, and that the 
people at the Antipodes would not fall 
into the sky because they were appar- 
ently standing upside down. He had 
also to convince bigots that neither 
the Scriptures nor the fathers of the 
church had ever forbidden western 
navigation. When all of these facts are 
remembered, it will be seen that, great 
as Magellan was, Columbus was still 
greater. He first robbed unknown 
seas of their most dreaded terrors, and 
first demonstrated that the majority 
of these terrors were pure bugaboos. 
He thus did as much for the peace, 
freedom and expansion of the human 
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mind as fortheopening of ocean naviga- 
tion and the discovery of a new world. 

The nature is not a noble one that 
can contemplate the lives, trials and 
triumphs of these men—working con- 
stantly in weakness, both as to means 
and knowledge, but with neither fear 
or trembling—without feelings akin 
to what is called hero worship. Those 
who most admire are the persons 
most likely to imitate them, in some 
of the heroic mental qualities with 
which their work was most strongly 
characterized. Each of them in work 
and study was an ‘‘ Admiral sailing 
the high seas of thought,’’ before he 
developed into an admiral in geo- 
graphical discovery. Spain and Port- 
ugal, in their decline and comparative 
senility, can never have their greatness 
wholly effaced, while it is remembered 
that they either gave birth to or 
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developed such heroic wrestlers with 
ignorance and obstacles—such men 
of men, such kings of discovery. 
Thoughtful men, not recognizing in 
the production of material wealth the 
greatest end of life, would find it hard 
to say which was of the most value to 
the world—the wealth of the new seas, 
continents and islands these men gave 
to it, or their imperishable record of 
patience and perseverance in the face 
of obstacles that were held to be in- 
superable and were nearly always 
appalling. They went out as explor- 
ers; they came back conquerors. 
Nature stamped them as kings, and 
the universal verdict of mankind is 
that their imperishable deeds place 
them in the world’s niche of fame and 
greatness. There they must remain 
while time lasts and true greatness 
elicits admiration. 
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THE FLOWER AND THE BIRD. 


BY C. P. NETTLETON. 


We had said, ‘‘ In the flower 
There can linger no power, 

Its petals are fragile and weak.’’ 
Yet it lifted a soul 

From the abyss of dole, 

To the splendor of purity’s peak. 


We had said of the bird, 

‘Tt will never be heard 

In a song that will soothe sorrow’s smart.’’ 
Yet a poet thanked God, 

As he bent to the sod, 

That its singing had opened his heart. 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


BY RICHARD H. McDONALD, JR. 


to deve the engi- 
neering problem 
involved in the 
construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal. 

al The route has been 
(= 4 investigated for 
quite a half century by the ablest and 
most experienced of the engineers’ 
profession, and not alone by those 
whose work has been under private 
employment, but by engineers de- 
tailed at different times by the gov- 
ernment. Several routes have been 
examined, and the Nicaragua has 
been pronounced the best of all. The 





route is feasible, and in every point of 
view the enterprise appears to be prac- 
ticable. It seems to me that this 
point has passed out of the arena of 
debate. 

The cost of the work has been vari- 
ously estimated; the latest I have 
seen, and I believe it to be the high- 
est, is $87,000,000. The company 
engaged in its construction proposes 
to raise in some way $100,000,c00— 
an excess of $13,000,000 above the 
estimated cost—to pay interest till the 
canal is in operation, and to provide 
for contingencies that may arise. The 
sum is not large if the patronage the 
canal shall receive proves to be any- 
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thing like what is predicted and seems 
probable. There are differences of 
views as to how the canal shall be 
constructed and controlled when in 
operation. As it will prove most 
advantageous to our own commerce, 
and as under public control excessive 
profits will not be made on the money 
invested, there is a prevailing senti- 
ment that the Government should 
build it, and manage it after it is 
built ; that it should be free to Ameri- 
can shipping, and a tax imposed on 
foreign patrons only to an extent that 
is necessary to pay the expense of 
management and repair and a reason- 
able income on the cost of construction. 
The Government has built the Des 
Moines Canal, improved the channels 
connecting the great lakes, blasted 
the rocks at Hell Gate in the harbor 
of New York in order to facilitate 
navigation through Long Island 
Sound, jetteed the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi River, narrowed the channel 
and revetted the banks of that river 
at many points from Cairo to the 
mouth, and has expended immense 
sums during the last seventy years in 
improvement of rivers and harbors in 
every part of the nation. To build 
the Nicaragua Canal out of the public 
moneys would be in accord with the 
policy that has so long prevailed, and 
is clearly within conceded constitu- 
tional authority. In some quarters, 
however, it is held that this cannot 
be done on account of existing treaties 
with other powers; or that consent 
to this cannot now be obtained from 
the State of Nicaragua, as the Govern- 
ment of that State has granted the 
necessary privilege to build the canal 
to a corporation chartered by Congress. 
The proposition pending is for the 
general Government to indorse its 
bonds to the extent of $100,000,000, 
on such terms and restrictions as will 
give the Government control of the 
management of the canal, and secure 
it against loss. If this is the best 
that can now be done, the aid of the 
Government in the way and to the 
extent proposed had better be granted, 
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as control of such a channel acrossthe 
Continent cannot be permitted to a 
foreign nation or a foreign corpora- 
tion. Such a channel in time of war 
—a possibility that should not be lost 
sight of even in these ‘‘ piping times 
of peace’’—will be of the greatest 
importance to this country. Hence, 
assistance by the Government seems 
to be defensible on the grounds of 
good policy, if not of absolute neces- 
sity. The people of this country will 
insist, however, that government con- 
trol shall go to the extent of prevent- 
ing unreasonable tolls being levied 
upon the commerce that shall pass 
through the canal. The value of such 
a channel of commerce to the people 
of the United States will become 
greater as time advances. 

Our country is very large territori- 
ally ; productions are varied, and the 
wants created by civilization are so 
extensive that an interchange of com- 
modities has become enlarged, and a 
necessity to the highest human hap- 
piness. There are comparatively few 
necessaries or luxuries that this coun- 
try does not produce, and our people 
are so accustomed to their consump- 
tion, that not to be able to obtain 
them in the widest range would be a 
great deprivation. General wealth is 
so much greater in this than in any 
other nation that what would be re- 
garded as luxuries elsewhere, are 
here deemed necessaries of life. Our 
people consume more per capita than 
any other, and our rapidly increasing 
numbers and wealth render essential 
certain requirements which in former 
times would have been regarded as 
artificial. Demand for consumption 
stimulates production, and where pro- 
duction is most abundant consumption 
is greatest. We are the greatest pro- 
ducing nation in the world. Our 
domestic commerce has reached such 
gigantic proportions that it is now 
more than six times greater than the 
foreign commerce of Great Britain— 
its most important channels being 
from east to west, between the sections 
adjacent to the Atlantic and Pacific 
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Coasts. No section of the nation is 
so rapidly increasing in population 
and wealth development as that which 
comprises the Pacific States. The 
trade between the people of the East 
and West has already grown to im- 
mense proportions, and the increase 
in future will be in arithmetical pro- 
gression. The products of California 
are of such character that they will 
be in the future, as they are now, de- 
manded largely in the East, and if 
they cannot be obtained here in suf- 
ficient quantities to supply that 
demand they will be sought for in 
foreign countries. 

It is most essential to the general 
welfare that cost of transportation 
should be reduced to the utmost prac- 
ticable extent, otherwise interchange 
of commodities between the various 
sections of our country will be re- 
stricted and production discouraged. 
Cost of transportation is the crying 
evil in California; the people feel 
embarrassed and cramped in their 
energies, and are struggling for relief. 
The railroads across the continent 
were constructed at great cost, and 
their maintenance and operation are 
and always will be expensive. Com- 
plaints of the excessive rates of trans- 
portation are universal; our grain, 
and especially our fruits and wines 
are cut off from the markets of our 
own country by competition of for- 
eigners, who can produce more cheaply 
and are subject to less cost for trans- 
portation. The transportation problem 
is among the greatest which now 
confronts the American people. That 
by water should be and is cheaper 
than that by rail, and for the very 
good reason that the railway track is 
built with money, and its maintenance 
is expensive. The track of the ship 
at sea is provided and maintained by 
nature. It is true the Nicaragua 
Canal will be built with money, and 
its care and management will be 
attended with some expense, but it is 
an inconsiderable part in point of dis- 
tance of the route over which ships 
must travel from one side of the con- 
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tinent to the other. Its construction, 
therefore, ought to materially lessen 
the charges for trans-continental trans- 
portation. It will inevitably produce 
that result unless there is a combina- 
tion between rail and water lines to 
maintain high rates. This, however, 
will not likely take place, as such an 
arrangement would have the effect to 
divert traffic from the ships, and 
would not add to the profits of ship 
owners. Land and water lines are 
usually persistent in their rivalries, 
and there is such a feeling in the 
country against railroads on account 
of their excessive charges, as they are 
believed to be, that it might be peril- 
ous for the roads to combine with and 
subsidize steamship lines in order to 
perpetuate exorbitant charges. Such 
combination is a remote possibility. 

That not very high tolls would pay 
expenses of repairs and management 
of the canal, and a sum sufficient to 
pay interest and principal of the 
bonds, can hardly be doubted, for 
trafic from the Atlantic and’ Gulf 
Coasts and from Europe — destined 
northward as far as there is any appre- 
ciable trade, and southward as far as 
Chili on the Pacific Coast—would find 
it advantageous to patronize the canal 
on account of the great distance that 
would be saved ; and the same would 
be true as to return traffic. It would 
seem that the patronage must become 
so great that with extremely moderate 
tolls, the revenues would speedily 
become large. Inter-continental com- 
merce would also be diverted to that 
route, and from the trans-continental 
railroads. It would not only take 
from that which is now carried by 
way of the Horn and the Isthmus, 
but by the Canadian Pacific, which 
has become so serious a rival of our 
own trans-continental rail lines. 
Freights frofm China, Japan and 
other Asiatic countries destined to the 
eastern part of British America ought 
to be cheaper than by the Canadian 
Pacific. 

To lessen the cost of transportation 
would enhance values of California 
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productions and give stimulant to the 
development of the State’s resources. 
Our products are already of large 
variety and immense in quantity, and 
are destined to reach almost incom- 
prehensible proportions. We now 
need all the markets we can get in 
the East, and in future the need will 
be greater; but it will be impossible 
for us to command them in competi- 
tion with foreign producers, if they 
have any substantial advantage in the 
cost of transportation. No part of the 
nation will be more benefited by the 
Nicaragua Canal than California. 
The canal will enhance the importance 
of San Francisco as a commercial cen- 
ter; asa distributing point its terri- 
tory has been invaded on the north 
and on the south by rail lines leading 
from the East to the principal cities of 
Washington and Oregon, and to Los 
Angeles. It will be the terminus of 
all steamship lines to this coast. 
Their ships may call at ports south- 
ward, but they will hardly extend 
their voyages northward, and their 
cargoes will largely be distributed 
from this city. So also will exports 
concenter here. Carrying upon the sea 
is now most largely done by regular 
steamship lines whose termini are 
the larger cities, from which merchan- 
dise is distributed to points of con- 


sumption. ‘There has been a tendency 
to this for more than a third of 
a century, ever since iron. ships 


have come into use, and it has been 
demonstrated that building those of 
large tonnage is economical and safer. 
Regularity in departure and arrival is 
a feature that has become regarded as 
essential to success. Concentration 
will be greater than it now is, for the 
great cities are better supplied with 
facilities for reaching trade districts 
than the smaller ones. In my hum- 
ble judgment, the trade of San Fran- 
cisco will be immeasurably increased 
by the construction of the canal ; and 
since trade causes active demand for 
money, it gives impetus to industrial 
development. 

The disclosure in Paris of the cor- 
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ruption in connection with the Panama 
Canal is unfortunate, and especially 
at thistime. It may have the effect 
to deter Senators and Representatives 
from giving support to any measure of 
assistance for the Nicaragua enterprise. 
There are suspicious people the world 
over, and there are also men who 
shrink from doing what their better 
judgment commands through fear of 
assault or criticism. Because the sup- 
port of deputies and other French 
officials was purchased, it ought not 
to be presumed that American Con- 
gressmen were purchased, should they 
support a reasonable measure of aid to 
this great American project. The 
plan has been frankly laid before the 
public and has received the fullest 
consideration, both through the news- 
papers and in public meetings. Sen- 
timent seems to be quite unanimous 
in favor of doing what may be neces- 
sary to secure the construction of this 
great national highway ; it isa matter 
in which all parts of the country are 
interested tc a greater or less extent. 
In my opinion, support of it by Sena- 
tors and Representatives will not be 
criticised, but approved. The Panama 
Canal was a scheme of Louis Napo- 
leon when he meditated conquests of 
the countries in the southern part of 
North America. Without this the 
Panama Canal would be of no more 
consequence to France than to other 
commercial nations of Europe, as it 
would not connect her possessions, or 
constitute a necessary channel of com- 
merce between her and her depend- 
encies. There are those who doubt 
the practicability of the Panama 
scheme, and it is certain, if the opin- 
ions of engineers are to control, that 
the Nicaragua enterprise is by far the 
most feasible. The canal under dis- 
cussion affords facilities, especially to 
the American people, for intercourse 
between the extremes of the country. - 
It is a scheme to promote our best in- 
terests, and to support any reasonable 
measure would not be regarded as pro- 
ceeding from corrupt influences, but 
from the highest patriotic motives. 





























WOMAN IN COMMERCIAL HORTICULTURE. 


BY MAGGIE DOWNING BRAINARD. 


REES, flowers and 
vegetables are to-day 
offering possibilities, 
commercially and 
otherwise, as a reward 
to woman’s tact and 
energy not exceeded by 
any other field. Facts 
from all parts of the world demonstrate 
it. Paris alone, during the winter 
season, spends $200,000 on lilies-of- 
the-valley. A lady living near New 
York City has paid the rent of an ex- 
pensive place by good management of 
greenhouses. 

In the Southern States, at the close 
of the war, negro labor was so demor- 
alized that exclusive cotton planting 
was considered impracticable, and a 
struggle for bare existence was main- 
tained for years, until the gradual 
drifting into the shipping of fruits and 
vegetables to Northern markets 
brought prosperity once more to the 
land. Women of culture and refine- 
ment were the first to embark in the 
new enterprise. The first barrel. of 
cucumbers shipped from the South 
after the war by a Georgia lady netted 
her $100. Tomatoes were next tried 
in Mississippi; then peas, beans and 
other vegetables followed with wonder- 
ful success. Even little children 
caught the exciting fever and culti- 
vated their miniature patches with 
enthusiasm. The old cotton ‘districts 
were turned suddenly into gardens 
and experiment stations, and box fac- 





tories sprung up as a new necessity. 
The pioneers, however, had much to 
contend with in the way of discour- 
agements from croakers, as well as 
contending against long existing hab- 
its and customs. 

My own orchard was the second 
planted for commercial purposes in 
what is now the fruit belt of central 
Mississippi ; that of Capt. J. R. Eggles- 
ton, the largest peach shipper of that 
State, being the first. In order to 
fully understand every principle tend- 
ing to success, I engaged our leading 
nurseryman, Geo. H. Hudson, to come 
and practically instruct me in root- 
trimming, top pruning and planting. 
Following out these lessons, I person- 
ally superintended laying out my own 
orchard plot and the pruning and 
planting of every tree. This was 
something heretofore unheard of for a 
lady to do. I cannot express the 
pleasure I felt in my new experience, 
notwithstanding the merriment my 
old poke sun-bonnet, short dress and 
thick shoes afforded my friends, as 
well as the general passing public 
on the near highway. 

Nothing daunted, I next turned my 
attention to shipping cut flowers to 
various Northern cities. Single blue 
violets readily netted me twenty-five 
cents per hundred ; double ones forty 
cents ; daffodils forty-five ceuts ; Cape 
Jessamine buds sold for one dollar per 
hundred, and ‘‘ pussy willow ’’ blooms 
three dollars and fifty cents per bushel. 
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I gathered these last along the creek 
banks and the edges of the swamps. 

This success, however, did not come 
in a day, but was brought about by a 
final perfection in packing, which was 
learned by the closest study, hard 
work and plenty of experience. Daffo- 
dils grew plentifully in all the old 
home gardens, but the idea that there 
was any money value in the blossoms 
was a revelation, and the owners 
thought me crazy when I offered them 
even a very moderate price for them. 
They were so profitable that I set out 
to gather a quantity of the bulbs to 
plant in rows around the orchard 
fence. My financial success which 
had been whispered around gave such 
encouragement to others that I found 
myself followed in every new pursuit, 
and watched with hawk-eyes to see 
what new venture I might undertake. 
This sometimes gave rise to ludicrous 
mistakes on the part of the sly observ- 
ers. 

I remember once I had been out 
gathering bulbs, and on my return 
passed through town with a wagon- 
load of daffodil roots. Of course, a 
few ot them peeped out from under the 
corner of the blanket and caught the 
eye of a very smart and enterprising 
village speculator. He conjectured at 
once that they were onions, and with- 
out waiting to find out anything more 
definite in the matter, hurriedly went 
from place to place and bought up all 
the onions he could secure at quite a 
little advance on the going price. He 
had them all ready to ship before he 
found out his mistake, and that onions 
were not even paying freight. So 
much for trying to defeat a woman. 

I obtained my primitive ideas of ship- 
ping cut flowers from Miss Irene New- 
man of Crystal Springs, Mississippi, 
who was the first woman who suc- 
cessfully shipped roses from that State 
to Northern markets. She belongs to 
one of the first families of the State, is 
highly educated, refined and accom- 
plished, and a genuine type of the 
woman of the New South. Full ofen- 
ergy, she was among the first to catch 
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the new spirit of enterprise. Guided-by 
keen executive abilities and wonderful 
foresight, she entered the field of horti- 
culture with the ardor of a lover, and 
soon became one of the most successful 
fruit, flower and vegetable growers of 
what is now known as the ‘‘ Hub”’ of 
Southern horticulture. She found 
that early tomatoes generally brought 
from four to six dollars per bushel ; 
beans two and one-half to four and 
one-half dollars per bushel; peas 
about the same price ; cucumbers:from 
ten to twenty-four dollars per barrel ; 
that early radishes brought what 
might seem exorbitant prices ; peaches 
four and one-half per bushel, and 
strawberries twenty-five cents per 
quart. She raised one crop of radishes 
on a little plot of land thirty by sixty 
feet and sold it for over forty dollars. 

Miss Newman learns much each 
year by informing herself of the gen- 
eral experience of the people who 
attend the horticultural conventions, 
and whatever she finds will be least 
planted, that, she knows, will be in 
greater demand; so she is seldom 
caught on an overstocked market, and 
by being on time, gets the highest 
prices. She has invented a method by 
which rosebuds are transplanted in 
water as far north as Peoria, Illinois, 
and are as beautiful and fresh on ar- 
rival there as when first packed. For 
these she gets extra prices, and is now 
receiving orders from many northern 
cities. 

Mrs. Jennie Kern, of Natches, Miss., 
has turned her attention especially to 
propagating and shipping camellias. 
Reared, like the majority of rich 
Southern planters’ children, in luxury 
and indolent ease, this woman, by 
force of circumstances, has developed 
into one of the most enterprising of 
her sex, and is an ornament and an 
honor to her native State. Other 
branches of horticulture come under 
her supervision and judgment, but 
local and foreign trade in camellias is 
the great object with her. She has 
invented her own method of packing 
and shipping, and her flowers often 
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bring from twenty-five to thirty cents 
apiece. From November to February 
she is kept busy in this line. 

Camellias are especially adapted to 
California soil and climate. I knowa 
lady who has sold twenty dollars’ 
worth from two medium sized bushes 
in a single winter. 

Mrs. Georgia McBride, a resident of 
the ‘‘ Willows,’’ a suburb of San Jose, 
California, has met with remarkable 
success in fruit-growing. Formerly 
from St. Louis, Mo., she was left in 
early life a widow with four little boys, 
the oldest scarcely eight years of age, 
and the youngest not two. Coming 
to California on account of bad health 
she remained six years and then 
returned to Missouri, thinking to 
educate her children there more ad- 
vantageously. In this she soon saw 
her mistake. Determined to teach her 
boys to be industrious and self-sup- 
porting, she paid them wages to work 
during vacations or leisure hours, but 
soon discovered that they were sub- 
letting their contract—employing free 
negroes to do the work for half the 
amount she paid them, and devoting 
their own time to play. This she saw 
would never do, and at once made up 
her mind to return to California and 
buy a ranch, concluding that for lack 
of sub-letting facilities the boys would 
be forced to become personally indus- 
trious. 

She invested in a wheat field near the 
“ Willows” at $125 per acre,the stubble 
on it standing thick and tall. This 
proved to be a most lucky piece of land 
for her, being finely adapted to the 
growth of cherries, apricots and prunes, 
the choicest varieties for future market. 
At that time more attention had been 
paid to growing apples and pears, but 
the Codlin moth became very destruc- 
tive to both of them, and the perni- 
cious scale was ruinous both to them 
and to the whitecherries. She there- 
fore planted the black Tartarian which 
knows no enemies, and the whole of her 
thirty-eight acres, except two, were 
planted in the other stone fruits under 
her own personal supervision and 
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judgment aided by her boys. The lat- 
ter, it is fair to say, found the climate of 
California to be a great promoter of 
industrious habits. For the next four 
years she did all the pruning on the 
whole thirty-six acres. The third 
year she gathered six tons of prunes 
from five acres, and in the fifth year 
her apricots brought her $260. 

Of the original number of acres she 
has sold five, and has given her oldest 
son a ten-acre orchard in full bearing. 
Her home place now contains twenty- 
three acres, on which there are planted 
1,500 prune trees, 100 Blenheim apri- 
cots, 150 Tartarian cherries, 200 Na- 
poleon bigarrean cherries and 400 Muir 
peaches—inaking 2,350 trees in all. 
Of these, 1,100 prune trees in bearing 
last season netted her $2,700, and her 
cherries and apricots between $300 and 
$400 more. In addition to this, 300 
young prune trees will come into 
bearing this year, and the cherries 
and apricots, which bore lightly last 
year are promising a heavy crop, so 
that the trees are likely to double their 
yield the present season. The white 
cherries and Muir peaches are only 
two years old. 

She went into the orchard business 
not knowing one tree from another, but 
her one stimulus in this great under- 
taking for a woman wasthe raising of 
her boys by the force of example. She 
knew that to say to them ‘‘ Come”’ 
would have more weight than to say 
‘‘Go,” and so she went, taking the lead. 

Imagine a delicately raised, refined 
woman, used to all the luxuriant sur- 
roundings of a fashionable and wealthy 
city life, and possessing money where- 
with to indulge in every fancy, giving 
up all this to enter a field of labor in 
order to more surely lay the foundation 
of a perfect character, through indus- 
try, in her children, and you have 
before you an example of what man 
worships and God blesses—a model 
mother and a true woman. Observation 
and close study of insects and tree 
pests has enabled her to fight these 
enemies so successfully that her trees 
are noted for their beauty, thrift and 
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clean appearance. She has never had 
a foreman, and only hires help during 
the season of picking and drying fruit. 
She has her own dryer, cures all her 
own fruit, and always gets the highest 
market price. 

In addition to all this she was the 
architect of her own home. Plans for 
homes at that time seemed all alike. 
This one plan did not suit her, and she 
was told no others could be furnished. 
She then went to work on her own 
plan, drew her own design and pre- 
sented it to the architect who was 
forced to see its feasibility, and readily 
supplied the technical details for her 
drawings. This house, thus erected 
under her directions, in build and fin- 
ish, is one of the most charming, de- 
lightful homes in Santa Clara Valley. 
It contains every modern improve- 
ment and invention, perfect ventilation 
and sun exposure in every room. 
Large weeping willows planted by her 
uwn hand spread their great sheltering 
drooping branches far around, sweep- 
ing the ground like a gently-waving, 
leafy curtain, and enclosing within its 
circle the most complete of summer 
bowers a poet’s fancy could create. 
Beds of lilies, roses and violets mingle 
their perfume with the orchard fra- 
grance, and brighten the scene with 
iris, fairest of pencil dyes. 

Another model fruit and vegetable 
grower is Mrs. Sarah T. Ingall, also 
of the ‘‘ Willows,’’ and formerly of 
New York city. Her two orchards, 
one of ten acres on Cherry Avenue, 
and one of twelve acreson Hicks Ave- 
nue, are monuments of woman’s suc- 
cess in fruit growing. Possessing 
capital and executive ability, this 
woman of refinement has fully proven 
the reward that is to be found in fruit- 
raising for her sex. Her attractive 
home and independent income are 
advertisements stronger than words of 
her successful management. The 
places are planted in prunes, cherries 
and apricots. In 1887, from these two 
places the apricots and cherries alone 
sold for $5,000. She cures her own 
fruit on the premises, having a large 
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drying house with a capacity of four 
and a half tons per day. Originally 
she used a steam pump for ‘irrigating 
purposes, and with the aid of a China- 
man to replenish the fire, learned to 
manage the engine with her-own 
hands. She found the water almost 
indispensable in increasing the quan- 
tity and excellence of her fruit. She 
still irrigates, but finds it more conve- 
nient to buy the water from the irri- 
gating works of a neighbor. 

On buying her orchards she knew 
nothing practically: of their cultiva- 
tion. Atthat time the industry, as 
regards pruning, washes and insects, 
was in its infancy, and experiments, 
successful as well as disastrous, were 
common. Some advocated pruning; 
others would hang the sign, ‘‘ Noli me 
tangere’’ on every tree. Close obser- 
vation and conversation with practical 
people guided her, and in this careful 
way she found success and safety. She 
has in bearing 400 cherries, 700 
prunes, 1,450° apricots and peaches. 
Her cherry orchard is one of the 
finest in the State. Three and a half 
acres last year netted her $2,000. 
From her cherry trees she gathered 
twenty-seven tons; twenty of black and 
seven of white. This entire crop she 
handled herself. Besides this she 
dried and shipped to the East three 
full car-loads of dried fruit, consisting 
of prunes, apricots and peaches. In 
addition to fruit growing, Mrs. Ingall 
also cultivates cucumbers under glass 
for Winter market ; these she readily 
disposes of in local market at four dol- 
lars per dozen. Her arrangements are 
extensive for this special pursuit, and 
yet the demand is greater than she can 
supply. 

Mrs. Henry Barroillhet, near San 
Mateo, California, once the wife of one 
of San Francisco’s most popular bank- 
ers, and a reigning belle, stands at the 
head of the local cut-flower shipping 
trade of to-day. Whatever she favors 
for floral decoration is paramount in the 
beau monde. Her husband was man- 
ager of the bank of Bellec & Co., at San 
Francisco. Here they lived in princely 
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style. Through the mismanagement 
of the French branch both banks 
failed, and Henry Barroillhet gave up 
everything he owned to his creditors. 
He died a few months afterward of a 
broken heart, leaving his wife without 
even the remnant of a fortune. The 
blow that stunned the man aroused the 
woman toaction. When she was told 
they had no home, she bravely replied: 
‘Yes, we have;’’ and called to mind 
an old house on some land her father 
had given her years before. To this 
spot she repaired, and with the aid of 
a faithful domestic, hammers and 
nails were used, paint-brushes and 
brooms were handled with fingers used 
only to the diamond’s glitter, until a 
comfortable home stood in the place 
neglect had rendered desolate. Atthe 
husband’s death she was too indepen- 
dent to seek for help. New to self 
support, she seized the first opportu- 
nity which presented itself—the culti- 
vation and sale of flowers. She now 
owns one hundred and forty acres of 
fine land, all in cultivation. Sever 
acres are in orchard. Five acres are 
in violets, with an increase of fifteen 
more this Fall. Seven acres are in 
chrysanthemums, while roses, lilies 
and other flowers come in for a big 
share of the acreage. Two thousand 
eucalyptus trees, three thousand pines 
and sequoias and other trees are very 
profitable, the leaves and branches 
being used as evergreens in decoration. 
The best testimonial to the beauty of 
her flowers and the favor with which 
they are regarded by San Francisco is 
the fact that about 8,000 chrysanthe- 
mums, 2,000 bunches of violets, 800 
to 1,000 Duchesse de Brabant roses, 
to say nothing of other varieties, are 
daily shipped during their seasons. 
Her specialty, however, is in violets, 
for which she receives $2.50 per dozen 
bunches. Chrysanthemums bring from 
one to five cents apiece, governed by 
size rather than color or beauty. This 
season there were 18,000 chrysanthe- 
mum plants in bloom, including 275 
of the finest Japanese varieties, beauti- 
ful beyond description. For beauty of 
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form, richness and delicacy ef color- 
ing, as well as perfection in size, none 
could surpass them. 

On this highly cultivated country 
site is found some of the grandest 
scenery in the State. This, together 
with the great beauty and perfection 
of the highly cultivated floral grounds, 
makes the spot a fair Eden of America. 
Mrs. Barroillhet personally attends to 
the cultivation, irrigation, gathering, 
packing and shipping of this mammoth 
trade, knowing every detail, and em- 
ploying of course the most trusted 
help. She accomplishes this great 
work with an ease and accuracy ex- 
celled by none. She isa noble, gener- 
ous woman, devoted to the memory of 
her husband, a fond lover of Nature, 
an earnest Christian, and the leading 
aim of her life is to help the needy and 
unfortunate. 

A real rose ranch and a practical 
manufactory for the extraction of per- 
fumes from flowers and plants, is to be 
found in the foothills near Los Gatos, 
managed by Mrs. Janie Whittell, the 
wife of Dr. A. P. Whittell of San 
Francisco. The farm consists of six- 
teen acres—a small valley and gently 
rolling hills. The Rose du Provence 
is the one specially cultivated for the 
rose perfume. This is a semi-double, 
pink-tinted rose with foliage of a 
roughened surface and having a pecul- 
iar fragrance in itself. Several acres 
are also devoted to a special type, a 
species of rose geranium which grows 
well and develops a large amount of 
essential oil, in which the perfume is 
concentrated. The ‘‘cassia,’’ a shrub 
of the acacia family, the bitter orange 
and some other plants are also culti- 
vated with much care. 

Mrs. Whittell resided with her hus- 
band some time at Grasse, and other 
places in France where the raising of 
fragrant flowers and the extraction of 
perfumes has been made a lifetime 
business for many generations, and so, 
from actual practice, she has thor- 
oughiy learned the business of perfume 
extraction. All the flowers and plants 
on this California rose farm were im- 
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ported from France in order to insure 
genuineness and high grade stock. 
Mrs. Whittell fully understands the 
process of extraction by enfleurage as 
well as by distillation, although the 
latter process was mostly used last 
season. She expects to be prepared 
to purchase flowers and fragrant 
plants which may be raised by ladies 
of the vicinity, under her direction, in 
large quantities. Samples of rose and 
rose geranium made last year were 
equal to the finest imported, and Mrs. 
Whittell may be written down asa 
successful leader in this branch of 
horticulture so well adapted to women. 

Miss Kate Sessions of Santa Bar- 
bara will, in another year, show what 
a little woman can do when she tries. 
Her grounds are now a perfect experi- 
ment station, principally for the prop- 
agation of bulbs, and raising seeds for 
Eastern markets. She is also very 
enthusiastic on the subject of per- 
fumes, and thinks it a most profitable 
coming industry for women. 

Miss Anna McConnell of Elk Grove, 
California, although a beginner in 
floriculture, is making it a most won- 
derful success. Her specialty is prop- 
agating and selling the finest varieties 
of chrysanthemums. Last year she 
issued her first catalogue, in which 
she enumerated only ninety of her best 
varieties. She has now 325 ofthe rar- 
est Japanese specimens, many of which 
are the prize flowers of last November. 
Miss McConnell went into the busi- 
ness more for. pleasure and physical 
benefit than remuneration, and is so 
delighted with general good results 
that she advises all women to 
‘‘ Burn up their embroidery, drawn 
work, knitting, etc., and have e gar- 
den, however small, with a view to 
dissipating headaches and weak nerves 
by working in the fresh air and sun- 
light.’’ 

‘‘Out of bitter seeds have come 
some of the fairest harvests.’’ This 
has been said in connection with Mrs. 
Jeanne C. Carr and her wonderful 
home ‘‘Carmelita.’’ In 1877 she 
bought forty-three acres of pasture 
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land in the San Gabriel valley, near 
where Pasadena now stands. It was 
then a barren stretch of land on which 
the sheep-herd fed, and was thickly 
infested with rabbits, gophers and 
squirrels. With but little money and 
no help, save her own hands, this 
brave little woman conceived the idea 
of making this infested wilderness not 
only a blooming garden, but also a 
paying one. It was hard to start— 
hard and slow. ‘The first year, seven 
acres were reclaimed and planted in 
citrus fruit. ‘The second year, four- 
teen more were planted in walnut trees 
and pomegranates. ‘The third, ten 
acres more were planted in orchard 
and vines, and in the fourth, the last 
trees were placed in the ground. 

The house in which she was living 
was the merest shanty, but she had 
planted vines about it which grew 
swiftly and festooned lovingly over 
the old shabby walls, crooked windows 
and low casings until the barnlike 
effect had entirely disappeared. Her 
invalid husband sat at the open win- 
dow and watched her as she went from 
post to post in her outdoor work. 
From sunrise to sunset she .worked ; 
no hired laborer worked so hard, no 
man in the whole country worked 
harder than she—this frail little 
woman. Husband and wife had both 
filled important chairs as members of 
college faculties, but he was now an 
invalid and she could not leave him. 
Besides she loved an outdoor life, and 
was passionately fond of trees and 
plants. These thoughts alone stim- 
ulated her to greater toil. 

Completing her orchard she turned 
her attention to building a house, - 
Five years from the time she bought 
her sheep pasture at seventy-five dol- 
lars per acre, the same land, on account 
of the locating and building of Pasa- 
dena, had risen to $2,000 per acre. 
She was thus enabled to build her 
house which is of redwood, picturesque 
and commodious enough to accommo- 
date many people. Hand and brain- 
work combine to ornament the interior 
and give pleasure to the most fastidi- 
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ous connoisseurs of art, literature and 
science. The ornamental grounds 
and winding paths are beauties of 
poetic creation. In the open spaces 
are myriads of rarest flowers, and the 
borders in colored foliage plants are 
remarkably beautiful. This place in 
itself is a grand advertisement for 
California. It is said no other place 
in the State has so fine a collection of 
trees and plants, vines and flowers. 
Drives are shaded by vines, mulberries, 
maples, hawthorns, acacias, palms, 
yews, cedars and cypresses. Hedges 
are made of cypress, limes, pomegran- 
ates and roses. And then her vine- 
yards! Forty-three kinds of imported 
varieties as well as the principal 
American ones, numbering in all 
13,000. Besides the citrus fruits, her 
orchard contains apples, thirty varie- 
ties; plums, twenty-five varieties ; 
persimmons, twelve ; mulberries, ten ; 
and these in addition to apricot,cherry, 
fig, guava, jujube, loquat, prunes, 
pears and peaches. Of small fruits 
she has ten varieties—strawberry ,rasp- 
berry and blackberry. Of nut trees 
there are English walnut, almond, 
butternut, beechnut, chestnut, hickory, 
pecan and filbert. 

Who can read this list and say that 

a woman cannot succeed in horticul- 
ture ? 

Mrs. Theodosia B. Shepherd, of 

Ventura, California, is famous as a 
seed and bulb grower, and is probably 
the pioneer woman in that industry 
on the Pacific Coast. Nine years ago 
this wonderfully energetic woman 
formed the idea of growing bulbs and 
seeds for Eastern markets. Her plan 
“was greatly strengthened by a letter 
received from Peter Henderson, of 
New York, in which he said: ‘I 
am certain that California before fifty 
years will be the great seed and bulb 
growing country of the world. You 
have the exact condition of climate 
necessary to grow seeds, and I would 
advise you at once to begin systemati- 
cally.’’ 

As I get it from her own lips, she 
commenced on a lot four hundred by 
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two hundred feet in size, fronting on 
the main street of Ventura. Poverty 
was not, as some have reported, the 
impetus to the undertaking, for her 
husband is a well-to-do lawyer, able 
and glad to support his family. The 
love of enterprise and Nature was 
born in the woman, and her especial 
love for flowers developed in her gir!- 
hood. It was these inborn traits 
which laid the foundation of an indus- 
try that will in future years be one of 
the chief pursuits of the State. 
Pioneers seldom get either sympa- 
thy in trials or encouragement in per- 
severance, and Mrs. Shepherd was no 
exception to the rule. Realizing that 
her husband had as much on his 
shoulders as he could bear, she deter- 
mined to work this enterprise alone. 
With her own hands she toiled from 
morning till the night. Three weeks 
would cover the whole time in which, 
during the first year, she received any 
help. The next year she had a man 
for six months who worked for a 
neighbor two days out of every week 
to help pay his salary. After that 
time she was able to pay him herself. 
After the third year she kept two men, 
and now employs five, besides one 
woman, and her eldest daughter finds 
full employment as book-keeper and 
secretary. In a short time she ex- 
pects a woman assistant. She has 
added five acres more to the original 
garden, on which she grows seeds and 
bulbs. Her resources have all been 
within herself. Imagine, then, what 
powers of planning and abilities to exe- 
cute lie within this one frail, delicate 
body who, many predicted, must die 
early from feebleness of organization. 
She has determined to make Ventura 
county the center of this special branch 
of horticulture, and will eventually 
succeed. At first; seeds and bulbs, 
grown by an unknown woman, nat- 
urally fell dead upon the market. 
Everywhere she was met by the same 
answer—‘‘ We get our supplies from 
Europe.”’ Undaunted by these re- 
buffs, she adopted the method of 
exchange. ‘This wascharily accepted, 
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and then in seeds or plants of little 
value. Still she persevered, exchang- 
ing very largely for ornaments for 
home decoration. Finally, all at once, 
the Eastern dealers waked up to the 
superior quality of California grown 
seeds, and that the bulbs were better 
than the European importations, un- 
til the demand became greater than 
the supply. In nearly every mail 
orders came from all parts of the 
United States, from Europe, Australia, 


the Sandwich Islands and South 
America. She now grows largely by 
contract, producing hundreds of 


pounds of seeds, thousands of calla 
bulbs and other plants and roots in 
the same proportion, every year. 

Mrs. Shepherd has been urged by 
friends to deal only in specialties, such 
as she can grow best, they telling her 
that there is more money in sucha 
course, but it is not money alone that 
she works for. She has plans, and 
these plans are not satisfied with 
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specialties. She is a wonderful col- 
lector, and proposes to make her minia- 
ture farm a supply depot of everything 
that is rare and valuable within the 
limits of her climate and locality, and 
the possibilities of these are very great. 
Her experiments and marvelous suc- 
cess as a hybridizer will reveal unheard 
of wonders to the botanical world in 
a few years. Her novelties are now 
attracting widespread attention and 
admiration. Mrs. Shepherd has 
opened up another gold mine of infi- 
nite value to California. She has 
proven that within the bosom of the 
soil lie hidden treasures of germina- 
tion whose existence was unknown. 
Horticulture has been added to the 
curriculum of nearly all English female 
colleges. Why should not the United 


States make the same advancement, 
and thus make the road as easy for 
woman as for man, when the same 
pursuit seems as well adapted to the 
one as to the other ? 
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BY CLARENCE HAWKES. 


My golden harp lay broken on the floor— 
My shattered hopes among its parted strings. 
Ah, who can know the joy of him who sings, 
Or grief of him whose heart will sing no more! 
’*T was not for me to add unto the store 

Of golden thoughts in sweet pathetic rhyme, 
That lofty bards had given to their time— 
Not e’en one thought, one little maxim more. 
But I had lived to sing a noble strain, 

That thought let fall from off a burning pen, 
To raise the souls and touch the lives of men. 


Long years rolled by—the harp ne’er spoke again, 
But love still labored on through grief and wrong, 
And made one life a pure, immortal song. 
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- O describe the curious 
outcroppings of literary 
ability in California would 
require an article by itself. 
In their violation of fixed 
law, these outcroppings 
resemble the appearance 
of gold and silver ledges. 
Not even the old miner 
can predict with certainty that a prom- 
ising ledge will yield any ore. In the 
same way the first ‘‘ panning out’’ ofa 
bright mind may be the last; or, on the 
other hand, the most unpromising ‘‘col- 
or’’ may end in a literary ‘‘lead’’ that 
will endure for years and yield the 
richest returns. Most of the writers 
who have made California well known 
in literature were born at the East, 
but all received their strongest impres- 
sions here, and all reflect faithfully 
this far Western life, which is as dis- 
tinct from that of the East as this 
climate of rainless summer is distinct 
from that which brings showers in 
July. 

It is difficult to analyze the charm 
of the best Californian literature, but 
of its existence there can be no doubt. 
Something it possesses of that outland- 
ish quality which marks the Anglo- 
Indian literature that finds its best 
expression in Kipling’s stories; but 
it has more than mere strangeness of 
name and of scene to recommend it. 
No alien race pervades it, as the Hin- 
doo pervades Kipling’s romances. 
The Anglo-Saxon is dominant here, 
but he has suffered a sea change in 
his voyaging to this coast. He is 
broader in his views than his Eastern 
brother; he has more hearty sym- 
pathies, takes greater risks, recovers 
more speedily from crushing failure, 
believes less in name and family and 
blood and far more in individual 
stamina and character. He is a curi- 
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ous combination of opposing traits, 
and upon him the Indian and the 
Spanish-American have both had their 
influence. With his daring is mingled 
much of the superstition of the savage, 
and between periods of intense activity 
he knows how to enjoy that complete 
idleness which the California sun 
makes so full of recuperative influ- 
ences. To describe the life of the 
early Argonaut, who revealed his 
passions as people uncover their inner 
nature on shipboard, requires a certain 
sympathy with lawless character, and 
an intimate acquaintance with a life 
that has never had a parallel in this 
country or any other ; but it is not so 
difficult as to paint accurately the life 
that succeeded the gold-hunting pericd, 
with its newly enriched millionaires 
and its peculiar grafting of the refine- 
ments of an old civilization upon the 
vigorous, unrestrained Californian. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
call attention mainly to those Cali- 
fornian writers who have done good 
work, yet who are little known out- 
side of their own State. It is not the 
fortune of every writer to make a lucky 
hit and to gain a name that is worth 
much in the sale of story, sketch or 
poem. It is the misfortune of many. 
very clever Californian writers that all 
their best work has been done for 
newspapers and magazines. Admir- 
able though it be, it is yet fugitive, 
and extremely difficult to bring 
together and make presentable in 
book form. Then, too, the distance 
from New York, the main publishing 
center, renders it almost impossible 
for the far Western author to establish 
personal relations with the publishing 
houses that go so far to insure the 
success of his writings. Hence we 
have here the singular spectacle of a 
great body of uncommonly clever and 
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distinctly original literary work that 
is buried under the dust of newspaper 
and magazine files. Genius, of course, 
breaks loose from all such bonds as 
these, and emancipates itself; but the 
literary geniuses produced in Cali- 
fornia may be counted on the fingers 
of a single hand. Scores of writers of 
undoubted talent there are, who have 
been cribbed and confined by their 
environment, and it is the exception 
when they have been able to break 
through their trammels and give to 
the world the best that is in them. 

With the Californian writers, who 
have gained fame in two worlds, it is 
not my purpose to linger. Everyone 
knows the biography and the work of 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain and Joaquin 
Miller. It is like carrying coals to 
Newcastle to print anything in regard 
to these three men, who are still doing 
work equal to their best. The Cali- 
fornian naturally knows many of the 
faults and foibles of these famous 
authors, because he has watched them 
in the process of evolution into celeb- 
rities. Yet no follies can detract from 
their undoubted genius. They all 
bear what Lowell so finely called the 
broad arrow-mark of originality. 
They all have the Californian impress 
that makes their slightest work smack 
of the new strong soil. 

Mark Twain would never have 
written his ‘‘Innocents Abroad”’ 
without the training that he received 
in Nevada and California. The devel- 
opment of his native keen sense of 
humor was greatly aided by his life on 
the Comstock, where the practical joke 
flourishes like the sagebrush. His 
lawless, irreverent attitude toward all 
that history has accepted, which is a 
constant source of wonder and amuse- 
ment to the European reader of his 
‘*TInnocents,’’ is simply a reflex of 
the Nevada way of looking upon the 
universe. 

The same mental peculiarity may be 
found in the dwellers in California 
mountains and deserts. The stories 
told to-day in the camps of freighters 
on the edge of Death Valley and 
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among prospectors in the mountains 
that look out upon the desolate Col- 
orado Desert, have the same element 
of the grotesque and the ridiculous 
that are found in the ‘‘ Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras.’’ So, tuo, the incidents 
in many of Harte’s short stories are 
taken direct from real life. Anyone 
who lived in the mines in the early 
days knows of the counterpart of ‘* The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat ;’’ and ‘‘ Ten- 
nessee’s Pardner,’’ revealed a drama 
played so many times that it ceased to 
attract any notice. 

No one has ever equaled Bret Harte 
in his idealizing touch. He preserves 
faithfully local color and local customs; 
he reflects California scenery in a way 
which gives a wanderer from this 
State a touch of homesickness ; yet he 
invariably represents his characters 
not as they are in real life, but as they 
ought to be to properly fill his pictur- 
esque background, Between his types 
of Quixotic far-western chivalry and 
the real tobacco-chewing California 
pioneer there is all the difference 
that exists between Cooper’s noble 
red man and the real Indian who 
delighted to shoot an enemy in the 
back, or to turn a dishonest penny by 
bartering the shame of his squaw. 
That intangible line between the real 
and the ideal cannot be discovered in 
Harte’s characters, and often among 
purely fanciful characters one comes 
upon such a masterpiece of realism as 
the newly enriched Harcourt, in one of 
Harte’s latest stories, who in his dubi- 
ous rise to fortune, and his patronizing 
manner of encouraging the younger 
generation to tread the paths of virtue 
which he has avoided, might be a 
photograph from life of one of our 
unesteemed millionaires. 

Joaquin Miller has the poetic devel- 
oped even more strongly than Bret 
Harte, and he is by far the ablest 
writer now on this coast. He always 
sees things in pictures, and his 
pictures are full of life and color. 
Though his characters may be wild 
and fantastic, and his incidents unreal, 
yet so great is the illusion of the scene 
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that he paints and so powerful the 
glamour of his genius, that we uncon- 
sciously lose sight of what is fantastic, 
and see only what is genuinely human. 
Miller apparently has never made any 
pretense of keeping within reach of 
truth or reality. His autobiography, 
known as ‘‘ Life Among the Modocs,’’ 
is the wildest romance. The poet in 
him is so fully developed that he can 
never bring himself to spoil a pictur- 
esque story with the prosaic touch of 
truth. He allowed the British to 
fancy that he had served as a lad 
under Walker in Nicaragua, when the 
simple facts were that he never saw the 
gray-eyed man of Destiny, nor did his 
eyes ever behold the scenes that wit- 
nessed Walker’s brief triumphs. Yet 
such is the clairvoyance of the true 
poet, that he has given the finest pic- 
ture ever drawn of the famous filibus- 
ter chief, and he has painted Nicaragua 
as Lafcadio Hearn has depicted the 
West Indies. Much of Miller’s work 
has the cloying sweetness of Swin- 
burne’s alliterative verse—verse writ- 
ten for the ear and not for the mind— 
but he is head and shoulders above 
any other living poet in this country 
in native genius and in command of 
the resources of melody. His prose, 
too, like that of most poets, is admir- 
able in its variety and its charm. 
With Mark Twain, Bret Harte and 
Joaquin Miller should be grouped 
Charles Warren Stoddard, who is not 
so widely known as they, but whose 
small body of work is perfect of its 
kind. Through indolence of temper- 
ament, Stoddard has written little 
that isin him, but his ‘‘South Sea 
Idyls’’ is enough to keep his memory 
green. No one has ever brought 
down upon paper the witchery of the 
South Seas as Stoddard has done. 
Apparently without effort he has 
reproduced that unique life in Hawaii 
which even so accomplished a literary 
artist as Robert Louis Stevenson has 
failed to adequately describe. Even 
his fugitive work is marked by the 
same literary skill. His short sketch 
of Father Damien, the priest who fell 





a martyr to his devotion to the lepers 
of Molokai, is full of that mingled 
poetry and pathos which appeals to 
the heart. In its moral lesson it is as 
powerful as the early chapters of 
**Les Miserables.’’ Stoddard is a 
professor in the Catholic University 
at Washington, D. C., and for ten 
years he has written nothing of im- 
portance save his tribute to Father 
Damietr. 

Next to these four come by right 
the historians who have done much 
to spread the fame of California, 
Hubert Howe Bancroft and Theodore 
H. Hittel. Bancroft is a peculiar 
character who has been greatly mis- 
understood. He is a singular com- 
bination of the literary enthusiast and 
the shrewd business man. Had he 
done nothing more than to gather his 
great library and to index it, he would 
have deserved the thanks of all schol- 
ars interested in the early history of 
this Coast. But he has had collected 
and digested all the mass of facts 
bearing on the history of the Pacific 
Coast from Panama to Alaska. The 
work of compilation has been done by 
many hands, but the final revision, 
that which makes the history what it 
is, is Bancroft’s own. We may quar- 
rel with his style, we may object to 
his offensive anti-Chinese and pro- 
Mormon views, but we must admit 
that he has tried to be fair, and that 
he has spent such pains as even Car- 
lvyle never knew to secure accuracy of 
fact and statement. Some of his books 
are marvels of graphic description and 
of condensed information. Such a 
work is his ‘‘ History of Alaska,’’ by 
far the best book on our northern ter- 
ritory that has ever been written. His 
elaborate ‘‘ History of California’’ is 
also full of good things, but it is hurt, 
like most of his other histories, by 
excess of detail and by superabund- 
ance of rhetoric. 

Hittell is a far smoother writer than 
Bancroft, and he has a better idea of 
proportion. His ‘‘ History of Cali- 
fornia,’’ in two volumes, is full of 
vivid touches; it reads like the ro- 
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mance that it is, for no novelist ever 
imagined events more startling and 
unexpected than have crowded the 
two score years of California's life. 

If ten people in this State were 
asked to select the California writer 
who to-day gives evidence of the 
greatest literary ability, no doubt nine 
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A pessimist by temperament, he has 
deliberately cultivated the poet’s scorn 
of the commonplace human herd, until 
it is doubtful whether he could depict 
anything which depends for its force 
upon simple pathos or genuine love. 
Like Poe he revels in the horrible and 
the weird, but unlike Poe, he has not 
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would name Ambrose Bierce. A per- 
fect master of the technique of style 

and a musical term is appropriate 
here because he uses language as a 
composer uses the scale — Bierce 
would now enjoy a national reputa- 
tion if he had been able to look upon 
human nature at the normal angle. 
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the gift of idealizing the terrible and 
stripping it of its revolting features. 
In that memory-haunting final scene of 
‘‘The Fall of the House of Usher,”’ 
we get one glimpse of the doomed 
woman who has been locked in the 
burial vault. That suffices for Poe. 
He leaves the rest to the imagination. 
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Bierce would not be content in such 
a case until he had actually described 
to the last detail the frenzied efforts 
of the imprisoned woman to escape. 
In one case we have an art which the 
Zolas and the Maupassants can never 
reach. In the other, we have a per- 
verted realism that comes to look 
upon human agony and mere physical 
suffering and death as legitimate sub- 
jects for minute, photographic de- 
scription. Bierce has written an 
admirable book of fables, and has 
produced many short stories that are 
marvels of literary workmanship ; 
but most of his labor has been spent 
on subjects that have no real human 
interest. His ‘‘ Tales of Soldiers and 


’ 


Civilians’’ contains some of his best 
work, but we much prefer the fables, 
as they come nearest to real life. His 
latest book is ‘‘ The Monk and the 
Hangman’s Daughter,'’ a story full 
of strange power, in which all the 
divinity of true love and genuine 
sympathy is suggested rather than 
expressed. It contains some superb 
descriptive passages, and as a bit of 
mental and moral dissection of the 
medizeval man it is unsurpassed. 
Next to Bierce must be placed 
Gertrude Atherton, who has gained a 
wide reputation during the last six 
years by her novels and sketches. 
She is a California woman, with the 
true literary temperament, but she 
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constantly vexes her admirers by ex- 
citing hopes that she dues not fulfil. 
‘‘What Dreams May Come,’’ the 
book that first gave her a name, con- 
tains several passages of rare power— 
notably the great scene in the seraglio 
—but the book itself is disappointing. 
The same may be said of ‘‘ Hermia 
Suydam,”’’ an erotic romance, whose 
heroine never touches the earth. Mrs. 
Atherton’s latest work is in the field 
of early California romance. She has 
visited many of the old Spanish mis- 
sions, and has gathered a mass of 
interesting material in regard to the 
idyllic pastoral life of the early Cali- 
fornians, which was not wanting in 
stormy love episodes and bits of sav- 
age vengeance. Some short stories 
gleaned from this field have been 
printed in ‘‘ Blackwood’’ and other 
English periodicals. These were fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ The Doomswoman,’’ 
which may be pronounced the strong- 
est novel ever written about Spanish 
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Californian life. The au- 
thor has reproduced here 
the storm and stress of 
the period just before the 
American occupation of 
California, and in the char- 
acters she has brought out 
the strength and the weak- 
ness of the Spanish nature. 
The story moves with the 
swift pace of reality; one 
never thinks of the actors 
as fictitious; and the climax 
has all the elements of a 
genuine romance, which 
might have been played 
had the pastoral life of Cal- 
ifornia produced two fierce 
natures like the hero and 
the heroine of this tale. 
In this story she has fully 
restored a life that exists 
only in tradition. Mrs. 
Atherton is young, attract- 
ive and an untiring worker. 
She has a keen, receptive 
mind. She sees things 
clearly. She is an omniv- 
orous reader with a tena- 
cious memory, and with her zeal and 
her literary equipment she ought to 
make important additions to Califor- 
nia literature. 

Many good critics have placed 
‘““The Johnstown State and other 
Stories’’ next to Bret Harte’s work 
in vigor of character-drawing, and 
in the art with which the peculiar 
scenery of the far West is brought 
down on paper and made real even 
to those who have never seen it. 
Lieutenant Robert H. Fletcher, the 
author, has seen service both in the 
navy and the army. Heis a son of 
Dr. Robert Fletcher, of Washington, 
D. C., who was a brigade surgeon in 
the Civil War. Young Fletcher left 
the navy for the army, but his health 
gave way in the Nez Perces campaign. 
He has utilized his Western service 
in his stories and in ‘‘A Blind Bar- 
gain’’—a long novel. He has also 
been uncommonly successful in pleas- 
ing little people, his book “ Marjorie 
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and Her Papa’’ being one of the hits 
of last year. It shows an instinctive 
knowledge of the way children think, 
that makes Marjorie as interesting to 
older readers as to those of her own age. 
Lieutenant Fletcher has recently had 
a serial story in St. Nicholas entitled 
‘*’Two Girls and a Boy,’’ and he is 
now at work upon a novel. He has 
made San Francisco his home for sev- 
eral years. 

One of the cleverest short-story writ- 
ers the Coast has yet seen is W.C. Mor- 
row. He has the analytical faculty 
highly developed, and he has the 
French passion for clearness of form 
and perfection of plot. He has 
also the rare gift of preserving a 
mystery until the very moment of 
revealing it. ‘‘The Woman of the 
Inner Room’’ is a good example of 
this faculty of keeping the reader’s 
interest on the quivive. ‘‘ A Peculiar 
Case in Surgery’’ shows another 
phase of the author's talent. Mr. 
Morrow well represents the school 
of romanticism as opposed to that 
of realism, and his ingeniously con- 
ceived situations give a charm and 
prominent value to whatever he writes. 
He has been a voluminous contributor 
to the daily press, and his stories are 
soon to be published in book form. 
Mr. Morrow is not a successful maker 
of fiction alone; he is a trained jour- 
nalist, and has contributed largely to 
the economic literature of the State. 

A writer who approaches very near 
to Mr. Morrow in his ability to han- 
dle realism, as applied to science or 
crime, is Robert Duncan Milne. There 
is atouch of Jules Verne’s magic in 
Milne’s brain, for he can work won- 
ders in the heavens above and the 
waters beneath the earth. He has 
also produced some remarkable ro- 
mances of crime. His latest exploit 
was a grimly humorous account of his 
experiment with the bi-chloride cure 
—a little masterpiece of cynical Bohe- 
mianism. 

One of the youngest of the short 
story writers is Frank Bailey Millard, 
who knows California well, and who 


has been especially happy in depict- 
ing types of liie in the mines and on 
the desert. His ‘* Coyote-That-Bites ’’ 
is a vivid sketch of Apache land. 
Mr. Millard has also sketched very 
faithfully the lonely life of the sta- 
tion agent and telegraph operator 
on the desert. A good specimen of 
his best work is ‘‘ A Notch in a Prin- 
cipality,’’ which appeared recently in 
the New England Magazine. It is a 
study of the hard life of a small settler 
on the fringe of a great California wheat 
ranch, and of the causes that led to 
the wiping out of the ‘‘ notch.”’ 

A working newspaper man who 
has written many striking sketches 
of California life is Arthur McEwen. 
He is at his best in cynical comment 
on current events, and as a special 
correspondent he is without an equal 
on this Coast. He has a _ hearty 
hatred of all sham and pretense, and 
he has no fear of exposing it when- 
ever it may be revealed. Mr. McEwen 
has written scores of short stories 
that are better worth gathering in 
book form than most of those that 
appear in the Eastern magazines, and 
eventually come out in bound vol- 
umes. 

A man who would have a national 
reputation as a humorist if he could 
write as well as he talks, is Sam 
Davis of Carson, Nevada. Sam, as 
he is known to all the newspaper 
fraternity, holds the belt as the cham- 
pion exaggerator of the sage-brush 
State. He has a dry humor not 
unlike that of Bill Nye, and many of 
his sketches of Nevada celebrities 
and of the adventures of the tender- 
foot in the wilds of Carson are as 
diverting asthe work of Mark Twain. 

There is little literary quality in 
‘*Mr. Barnes of New York,’’ but the 
dash and go of the story made 
‘*Archie’’ Gunter known all over 
the country. Gunter was bred in 
San Francisco and started out as a 
playwright. His ingenuity in devis- 
ing plots and dramatic situations in 
plays made his fortune as a writer of 
stories that are especially suited to 
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reading on a train or at a summer re- 
sort. He is now at work on a new 
story which will deal with fresh 
phases of Western life. 

A poet and essayist who has done 
his best work in California is John 
Vance Cheney, for five years the 
head of the Free Public Library of 
San Francisco. Mr. Cheney is a 
New Englander who excels in lyrics 
of the woods and the field. His touch 
is as dainty as it is true, and in 
‘* Thistle-drift ’’ and ‘‘ Wood-blooms,”’ 
the titles of his two volumes, will be 
found verse that frequently approaches 
Bryant’s in its skillful catching of 
those traits in nature that distinguish 
American from English scenes. In 
‘* The Golden Guess,’’ recently pub- 
lished, Mr. Cheney has shown his 
skill and range as a literary critic. 
His article on Browning is particu- 


larly noteworthy for its keen discrim- 
ination and its just estimate of the 
author of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book.”’ 
Mr. Cheney’s literary work has been 
put aside largely in the last five years 
by the exacting duties of the librarian. 
He has greatly increased the value 
and efficiency of the San Francisco 
public library—a service that is incal- 
culable in its influence for good. 

A man who occupies the same 
position in this city that William 
Winter holds in New York is Peter 
Robertson, dramatic critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. Mr. Robertson 
is easily first in his department, and, 
like Winter, his exacting critical 
labor has not spoiled him for original 
work. In ‘‘ Undertones’’ he carried 
on for years a unique department in 
which his powers of sentiment and 
half-cynical humor had free play. 
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FRANK BAILEY MILLARD. 


He was most happy in his 
discussion of a woman’s way 
of looking at things, and 
bits of his work were widely 
copied. For many months 
he has carried on a new de- 
partment in which ‘The 
Seedy Man,” a battered old 
playgoer, is made the mouth- 
piece of varied comment on 
the real and the mimic 
stage of life. Much of this 
work is exceptionally well 
done, and is worthy of pres- 
ervation in permanent form. 

Mr. Robertson has also 
written several successful 
comic opera librettos, among 
which may be mentioned 
‘“Pyramus and Thisbe,”’ 
and ‘‘His Majesty.’ The 
latter has recently been 
given with success in this 
city. The plotand verse 
have both been warmly 


commended by the best 
critics. 

The newspapers and mag- 
azines have also absorbed 
the best work of George 
Hamlin Fitch, for over 
twelve years literary editor 
of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. To give honest and 
intelligent estimates of the 
leading books that come 
from the press—this alone 
is work enough for one 
man. Mr. Fitch’s aim has 
been never to praise a poor 
book, and always to keep in 
mind the wants of the 
young generation that is 
eager for guidance in the 
wide sea of contemporary 
literature. He wrote ‘‘How 
California Came into the 
Union,’’ the first of the 
Gold Hunter series for the 
Century Magazine, and he 
was a frequent contributor 
to the Cosmopolitan, sev- 
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eral years ago, writing a series of arti- 
cles on picturesque phases of San Fran- 
cisco life as well as of the colony system, 
which has given its distinctive tone to 
Southern California. He has also 
written much for Harper's Weekly, 
and his letters on the State to the 


New York Tribune, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat and the Chicago 
Herald have done much to make 
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She contributed more than 100 reviews 
of the most important books published 
in that period, and wrote much of the 
editorial matterin the magazine. Her 
series of articles on ‘‘ Ideal Woman- 
hood’? excited comment throughout 
the country. She also wrote a number 
of other stories, mainly founded on 
real life. Of Mrs. Cooper’s labors in 
behalf of the San Francisco Kinder- 
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Eastern people familiar with Cali- 
fornia and the coast. He is also 
a valued contributor to the CALIFoR- 
NIAN. 

The labors of Mrs.Sarah B.Cooper in 
the cause of the education of little chil- 
dren of the poor have overshadowed 
her work as a writer, but she has been 
a contributor to newspapers and mag- 
azines for many years. Her best work 
in California was done on the old 
Overland, with which she was con- 
nected from May, 1871, to May, 1874. 


garten Association, of which she was 
the founder, it is almost unnecessary 
to write. Her work has been unceas- 
ing for eleven years, and in that time 
she has made this association the 
strongestin the country. She believes 
that the early training of poor chil- 
dren is the surest means of cutting 
down crime and vice, and the success 
of her theory is shown by the fact that 
not one of the thousands of children 
who have passed through the local 
kindergartens has ever been convicted 
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of a criminal offense. The system 
which she has perfected with so much 
care and skill has become a recognized 
model, and she receives every week 
applications for copies of her reports 
from all parts of the world. Her 
influence for good is thus far-reaching, 
and if San Francisco ever erects mon- 
uments to those who have advanced 
the moral interests of the city, it 
should begin with a worthy tribute to 
Mrs. Cooper. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin must be 
counted as a California writer, for her 
literary work has been done here. 
The stories that gave her a national 
reputation—‘' The Bird's Christmas 
Carol,’’ and ‘‘ The Story of Patsy ’’— 
grew out of her experience in the Kin- 
dergarten schools of San Francisco of 
which she was the first teacher. She 
has written a good novel, ‘‘ Timothy’s 
Quest,’’ and she is now engaged upon 
another. Her juvenile books have 
rivaled Lieutenant Fletcher's in pop- 
ularity. 

The ablest living 
American authority on 
glaciers is John Muir, 
who has made Califor- 
nia his home for many 
years. He has made a 
special study of Yo- 
semite and the higher 
Sierra as well as of 
Alaska, but he has 
written little in com- 
parison with other men 
who have not one-half 
his knowledge. His 
best papers on the Yo- 
semite were contributed 
to the Century, but he 
has written some admir- 
able description of the 
great valley, of Shasta 


and other mountain 
scenery in ‘‘ Pictur- 
esque California,’’ of 


which he was the edi- 
tor. This is a work 
too costly for general 
circulation, and it is to 
be hoped that Muir's 
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contributions to it may be republished 
in cheaper form. Muir’s work in 
Alaska has been recognized by giving 
his name to the finest glacier in that 
far northern land. 

‘* Mining Camps ’”’ is a book, which, 
had he written nothing else, entitles 
Charles Howard Shinn to a place 
among California writers, but he has 
been a prolific contributor to the 
periodical press for ten years as well 
as the editor of the Overland Monthly 
for the greater part of this period. He 
knows early Spanish California as well 
as any man in the State, for he has 
gathered much of its history and 
tradition from the lips of the survivors 
of the old regime. Mr. Shinn has a 
bright, picturesque style and his work 
is always readable. 

A new writer who has made his 
name widely known on this coast for 
his sketches of life on the Colorado 
Desert, and for his trenchant satire on 
many peculiarities of the Californian 
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is John Hamilton 
Gilmour. Mr. 
Gilmour has 
lived on the edge 
of the great Col- 
orado Desert for 
nearly three 
vears. He knows 
this land of des- 
olation as few 
know it, and he 
has the literary 
instinct to put 
into words the 
impressions 
made upon him 
by the death- 
like stillness of 
the night, bro- 
ken by weird 
sounds that form 
the basis of many 
of the legends of 
the superstitious 
Cahuila and 
Yuma _ Indians ; 
the coming of 
the spring with 
her gorgeous 
pageant of oriental color and the fierce 
heat of midsummer, when even the 
shadow of a great rock is denied to 
the traveler in this weary land. Most 
of Mr. Gilmour's sketches have ap- 
peared in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
but he has had several papers in the 
magazines. 

Her short stories first drew public 
attention to Flora Haines Loughead, 
but in the last few years she has 
written two long novels that are 
worthy of mention among genuine 
Californian books. These are “ The 
Man who was Guilty,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Abandoned Claim.”’ 

Another writer who has done some 
excellent work in making real the 
singular contrasts of life on this coast 
is Ella Sterling Cummins. Some of 
her short stories are admirable. She 
has now in press ‘‘ Our California 
Writers,’ with biographical notes and 
extracts. It will be a valuable work 
as much of the material has been 
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gained at first 
hand from inti- 


mate friends of 
dead authors, 
and many of the 
selections are 
from books that 
have long been 
out of print. 
One of Califor- 
nia’s chief liter- 
ary glories is 
Edward Row- 
land Sill. This 
mirth-loving, se- 
rious man came 
to us from Ohio 
in 1871, to fill a 
position in the 
Oakland High 
School. In 1874, 
he accepted the 
professorship of 
English _Litera- 
ture in the Uni- 
versity of Califor- 
nia. He did his 
work well; more 
can be said of no 
man. How often we hesitate to give 
our best thoughts to those around us! 
The fear that we may not be under- 
stood checks us. It was different with 
Sill; he always talked as though he 
were addressing souls gifted with the 
highest aspirations, the most rapid per- 
ceptions. He never acted as though he 
were talking to an inferior—to a clod. 
‘‘Give out the best you have,’’ he 
would say; ‘‘ you do not know there 
are any clods.’’ How helpful this 
man was in the schoolroom, only his 
pupils may say. But it is as a writer 
that we like to remember Sill. Tender, 
imaginative, sympathetic, thoughtful 
—he was all these. As an essayist he 
excelled. We all remember his con- 
tributions to The Atlantic—their 
power, purity of tone and play of 
fancy. His first volume of poems was 
published in 1868, when he was about 
twenty-five years of age. Many other 
poems followed, revealing the ripen- 
ing mind and the steady glow of the 
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divine light within him. 
The thought of his early 
death saddens us. What 
might he not have done had 
he lived to redeem the prom- 
ise of his accomplished 
work ! 

But one cannot paragraph 
Sill. He needs a volume to 
himself. Only his intimate 
friends knew him. Crowds 
had no attraction for him; 
he loved the few friends, 
the quiet corner. He did 
nothing for applause ; in all 
that he did a portion of him- 
self was infolded. ‘: The gift 
without the giver is bare.’’ 
Had he been able to follow 
his own heart a quiet liter- 
ary life would .iave been his 
choice. The ‘‘ business’’ of 
the world distressed him. 
He, too, would fain have 
driven the money changers 
from the temple. 

Sill was born in Windsor, 
Connecticut, April 29, 1841. 
After graduating from Yale 
he resided chiefly in Califor- 
nia. He died in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1887. ‘Venus of Milo and other 
Poems’’ was published in 1883, and 
‘‘Poems” was issued posthumously. 

Charles Edwin Markham was born 
in Oregon, April 23, 1852. Since 1857 
he has livedin California. His youth 
was passed on a lonely cattle range in 
the central part of the State. He at- 
tended Pacific Methodist College ; also 
the State Normal School, where he 
was graduated in 1872. After this he 
entered Christian College as a student, 
and, eventually, became a member cf 
the faculty. He has held pivotal placcs 
in the educational department of his 
State, and has lectured on literary and 
social problems. He is now Principal 
of Tompkin’s School, Oakland. 

From early youth he has been a 
student of the great poets and thinkers. 
With him poetry was a passion, and 
his artistic instinct made him reject 
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all but the highest models. He 
worked on unaided, except by the 
dead masters, until some years ago, 
when he received a letter from Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, in which the 
distinguished critic pronounced his 
poems ‘‘truly and exquisitely poetic.’’ 
This was Mr. Markham’s first authen- 
tic word of encouragement. Since that 
time he has been a frequent contributor 
to Scribner’s Magazine and The Cen- 
tury. That he reverences the divine 
gift of song can be seen in any half 
dozen lines of his poem ‘‘ The Poet."’ 


His home is in the hights; to him 
Men wage a battle weird and dim— 
Life is a mission stern as fate, 

And song a dread apostolate. 

The toils of prophecy are his— 

To hail the coming centuries, 

To ease the steps and lift the locd 

Of souls that falter on the road. 

The perilous music that he herrs 
Falls from the vortex of the spheres. 
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Mr. Markham's poetry is charac- 
terized by the tender melancholy pecu- 
liar to all men who look far into life— 
look deeply and seriously. One can- 
not help noticing his resemblance in 
temperament and tendencies to Ed- 
ward R. Sill: there is the same enthu- 
siasm of humanity, the same passion- 
ate moral instincts. A volume of Mr. 
Markham’s poems, with the title ‘‘On 
Mountain Tops,’’ is soon to be pub- 
lished. 

Among the writers of California 
who have attained deserving distinc- 
tion is Gustav Adolf Danziger, who is 
well known as a student of Semitic 
literature. Dr. Danziger has contri- 
buted stories and tales to the press 
and magazines of more than ordinary 
power, and is joint author with Am- 
brose Bierce in the lately published 
novel, ‘‘ The Monk and the Hang- 
man’s Daughter.’’ A collection of his 
stories will soon appear in book form, 
and promises to take a place among 
the enduring literature of 
California. Dr. Danziger is 
an interesting example of a 
writer who has not only 
made a_ success, but has 
made it in a foreign tongue. 

DeWitt C. Lockwood, of 
the CALIFORNIAN editorial 
staff, is a frequent contrib- 
utor to Eastern periodicals, 
such as Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington, Christian Union, 
Outing, St. Nicholas, etc., 
and has written innumer- 
able short sketches and 
stories for the daily press. 
His poetry is largely of the 
narratory, or ballad order, 
and much of it is preserved 
in collections of popular 
verse in this country and 


England. Mr. Lockwood 
was connected with the 


Century for several years, 
and was at one time editor 
of the Washington Magazine on Puget 
Sound. 

Grace Ellery Channing is well 
known to the readers of the CALt- 
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FORNIAN and the Eastern magazines. 
Her first book was a_ biographical 
sketch of her grandfather, Ellery 
Channing, which was followed by 
melodious verse, descriptive articles 
of rare interest, and bright stories of 
the type of her ‘‘ Basket cf Anita’’ 
in Scribner’s. Miss Channing’s 
home is in Pasadena, but she has been 
spending the past two years in Flor- 
ence, Italy, studying the country and 
obtaining impressions for future work. 

Ranking with Miller asa poet, in 
the estimation of many, is Ina Donna 
Coolbrith, for many years librarian of 
the Public Library of Oakland. Her 
verse is musical and characteristic of 
the Golden State. Miss Coolbrith is 
the author of several books of verse, 
among which ‘* The Perfect Day’’ is 
best known. 

One of the most prolific writers on 
varied subjects is Yda H. Addis, 
whose delightful papers on Mexico are 
well known, and who has earned a 
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well deserved reputation asa writer of 
fiction and verse. She has a novel in 
press, and is one of the most promising 
writers of the West. 
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Few writers of prose and verse rank 
higher than Lucius Harwood Foote, 
the well-known Secretarv of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of San Francisco. 
General Foote was formerly Minister 
to Corea, and in one of his books, 
‘*Legends of Corea,’’ reflects his 
memories of this little known land; 
while ‘‘A Red Letter Day’’ and 
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California who have obtained prom- 
inence is Charles F. Lummis, whose 
articles in Scribner's and St. Nich- 
olas, and whose books on the Pueblos 
have attracted widespread attention. 
Like Cushing, Mr. Lummis lived with 
the Indians, and has become thor- 
oughly familiar with them. He has 
several books under way, and is now 
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many poems, as well as translations 
from the German, show the bent of 
his scholarly mind. 

Southern California seems to attract 
people of literary tastes, and the liter- 
ary circle is continually growing. 
Among the names which come to mind 
are Jeanne C. Carr, Margaret Collier 
Graham, Dorothea Lummis, Jessie 
Benton Fremont, Madge Morris and 
many more. 


Among the writers of Southern 


VAN DYKE. 


in Peru working on a series of articles 
for the Century Magazine. 

Theodore Van Dyke of San Diego, 
is noted for his beautiful descriptions 
of outdoor life and delicate delineations 
of nature. He graduated at Princeton, 
and was admitted tothe bar in 1866. 
He has written much on shooting, 
fishing, natural history and gun- 
rifling, and he has also contributed to 
many leading journals and magazines. 
In addition to his magazine and news- 
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paper contributions he has 
published ** The Rifle, Rod 
and Gun in California,’’ 
‘“The Still Hunter,’’ ‘‘South- 
ern California,’’ ‘*‘ Southern 
California, the Italy of Amer- 
ica,’’ and the ‘* Millionaires 
of a Day’’—the latter con- 
taining the best description 
of the boom in Southern Cal- 
ifornia that has ever been 
written. Van Dyke's father 
was also a lawyer and a 
writer of note. 

If space permitted, many 
other writers might be in- 
cluded here who have done 
work that has the genuine 
California flavor. Whether 
it is the climate which stim- 
ulates the imagination, or 
the fine physique that fur- 
nishes motive power to the 
mind, certain it is that Cali- 
fornia gives promise of a lit- 
erature that will be rich in 
original qualities. It will 
have something in it of the 
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warmth and quickening power of and some touch of that cosmopolitan 
the sunshine of the coast—some- nature that makes California seem 
thing of the free, yet not iawless like home to the wanderer from the 
nature of the pioneer and gold-hunter, farthest corner of the world. 
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ON THE VIGA CANAL. 


BY Y. H. ADDIS. 





RETURNING FROM MARKET. 


MONG the coveys of tramcars 
pay that all day long, in trains or 
singly, bowl out of the Zécalo, 
or great public square before the Ca- 
thedral in the city of Mexico, a modest 
car of the order ‘‘ bobtail’’ may be 
seen bearing the legend ‘‘ La Viga.”’ 
Passing through the southeastern 
quarter of the city, this car traverses 
a very labyrinth of streets so narrow, 
so rough, so dirty, so sinister, albeit so 
picturesque, that the wayfarer might 
readily fancy himself transported to 
the purlieus of Bagdad, Constantinople 
or some other Oriental center. 


- 





Debouching on and skirting a great 
square by the matanzas (slaughter- 
house, or shambles), the car stops at 
the emdarcadero, or embarking place. 
Close by, over the doors of two con- 
tiguous pulque-shops, are sign boards 
which might be taken to intimate that 
Charon has established a ‘ Y-line.’’ 
They read, respectively, of course in 
Spanish, ‘‘The Gates of Heaven,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Little Hell.’’ The landing 
is unsightly, unsavory, but certainly 
most picturesque. A primitive levee 
with booths for the sale of drinks and 
junkets under tall cottonwood trees ; a 
teeming throng of the lower orders, in 
all their variety of class or guild-garb 
are here; and, huddled along the 
brink in a broken line, the rude barges 
whose low canopies just show above 
the bank. 

At the approach of a possible pas- 
senger, the boatmen swarm forth. 
What with their vociferous urgence, 
their wild gestures, their bare, brown 
legs and arms, and attire for light 
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marching order, they suggest irresist- 
ibly the donkey-boys of the Orient. 
So clamorous is each in vaunting the 
praises of his own particular craft, and 
his own skill in poling, that timid 
Americans often retreat and abandon 
the excursion, through fears of per- 
sonal violence. The storm is easily 
quelled by one knowing /as cosas del 
pais—the ways of the country. There is 
no fixed tariff of charges, and the de- 
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the floor when made comfortable by 
his own cloaks or rugs. 

The boatman—the current name 
remeros (rowers) iS a misnomer—uses 
a long pole or spar which he prods 
from the prow into the bottom of the 
great sluice, holding it there, and by 
a treadmill step passing aft as the boat 
glides beneath his feet, then running 
forward again along the gunwale and 
da capo. My favorite boatman was 
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mands range from two and three to 
ten dollars ; or, if the load be heavy, 
a dollar and a half should be paid for 
the trip to Santa Anita, or Ixtacalco. 

The /anchas for passengers are scow- 
like, flat-bottomed boats,square-headed 
at both ends, twelve to twenty feet long 
by four feet wide. They take a certain 
gondola-ish appearance from the /o/do, 
a flat canopy roof of canvas, or better, 
a rounded tilt-like one of reed or palm 
matting. The more pretentious have 
adjustable curtains and benches run- 
ning fore and aft with cushions. On 
these, the traveler, if fastidious or dis- 
cerning, will not sit, preferring rather 


El Chaparrito (The Little Squat One, ) 
a short, cask-built, smiling but silent 
fellow who knew his beat full well. 
This branch, La Viga, is consider- 
ably more than half the whole length 
of the canal. Some twelve miles 
southeastward of the city of Mexico, 
lie Lakes Xochimilco and Chalco 
which are practically one body of 
water, being separated only by a dyke 
pierced by a watergate. From the 
mouth of Xochimilco starts the canal, 
which upon reaching the city, cuts 
through it, skirting several of the 
great markets and passing out again 
at the city gate of San Lazaro, which 
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UP THE VIGA, 


name the canal now takes on its way 
to the Salt lagoon, Texcoco. Though 
this approaches quite near to the bor- 
ders of Xochimilco and Chalco, the 
waters of these are fresh. The canal 
in its entirety has the general outline 
of a horseshoe bent widely open. 
The word Viga means beam or 
rafter, and thecanal probably took this 





name from the transporta- 
tion thereover of the timber 
used for building purposes 
in the capital—its chief 
application being as rafters. 
This convenient waterway 
was formerly the great 
avenue for the native trade 
from Cuernavaca and the 
south by way of Chalco. 
The density of its traffic 
and its importance, com- 
mercial, industrial and strat- 
egic, were recognized by 
that keen observer, Cortés, 
as he marched his men 
along its causeway on their 
first approach to The Great 
Tenoxtitlan, coming up 
from Chollulan. It. still 
brings a vast quantity cf 
freight, including practically all the 
fuel, forage, flowers, vegetables and 
much of the fruit for the city markets. 

Thick, defiled, is the air at the 
embarcadero, as ‘* El Chaparrito”’ 
swiftly poles his lighter-like craft past 
the swarm of dugout canoes, past the 
army of woman scrubbing out and 
pounding clothes (think of wearing 
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garments laundered in that foul water 
as thick as gruel !), past a malodorous 
tannery, past a charming old house 
smothered in honeysuckle and guarded 
by phalanxes of giant callas, and 
through the first bridge. 

This Puente de la Viga is an ancient 
Spanish watergate, and here is agarifa 
or guardhouse, where market boats 
bringing merchandise to the city pay 
the alcabalas, a sort of toll, or perhaps 
octrot, an impost tax. The system of 
its imposition is one of those things 
peculiar to Mexico, and inscrutable as 
the waysof Providence. Each cental 
of flour pays twenty-four cents; of 
potatoes, fifty cents; barley straw, 
eight cents; milk,also taxed by weight, 
thirty-threc. cents—a distinct discour- 
agement to aqueous adulteration ; 
butter and eggs—Heaven and the rev- 
enue department alone know why— 
are free. Livestock, fowls, etc., all 
have their tariff—everything down to 
the marshgrass and vetches brought in 
for forage. The receiptsat this gari/a 
often reach $3,000, even $4,000 per 
diem. 

The arches of this bridge are ex- 
tremely graceful, but like all the 
bridge-arches on the canal, they are 
very flattened, and now is understood 
the low height of the fo/dos. The 
austerity of the gray, rough stones is 
usually bedecked with golden wisps 
that they have caught from the cargo 
of some passing hay-barge. Outside 
the gari/a a long line of boats loaded 
with firewood, are often found unable to 
pass under the low arches. There are 
two archways, one used by incoming 
and the other by outgoing craft. 

Once beyond this and into the open 
stream, new vistas of beauty are dis- 
closed, and now is understood what first 
inspired that timeworn comparison : 
‘“The Venice of the New World.’’ 
And in parenthesis it may be said that 
not Peter Martyr, not Clavigero, was 
first to make this application; it was the 
soldiers of Cortés, in that wondrous 
first march to the city, alongside the 
canal, who christened Venezuela ‘‘ the 
little Venice,’’ the little flower-growing 
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town of Cuitlahuac on an islet con- 
nected by causeway to the north shore. 

Surely, for the age that knew them, 
these buccaneering, filibustering, des- 
perately fighting fellows had eesthetic 
perceptions and sentiments beyond the 
urark of a rough soldiery. 

Before us, as before the Conquista- 
dores, ripples the broad canal, here 
dark, with reflections of the bordering 
cottonwoods and poplars, there brightly 
giving back the smile of « sky all 
opaline and nacreous. Now it glides 
past a ruined guznéa (villa or country- 
house), rich with the tones that Time 
paints, looming agaiust the light with 
all the dignity of desolation; then 
uprise the tall, smoking chimneys of a 
busy factory, whose walls are lapped 
by the water, or the grim adobe bar- 
rier around an ancient dwelling, where 
rendezvous, declare the timorous, a 
band of specter huntsmen, whose 
phantom hounds nightly howl and 
bay in the courtyard; mayhap next 
comes a field with yellowing grain, 
and many, many, ‘‘foolish poppies in 
among the corn.’’ And everywhere, 
far away or in the foreground on the 
hard-beaten footpaths of the causeway, 
still, as when first the Spaniards saw 
it, ‘‘a spear’s length wide,’’ every- 
where jog the sturdy forms of Indian 
women with their coarse, dark skirts 
and huipiles— upper garments of 
woolen stuff, rough as a common 
blanket, worn like a ‘‘ poncho’’ or 
‘* slicker,’ their broad palm hats and 
horny bare feet. Laden more heavily 
than, the meek little donkeys, under 
their tall or massive burdens, they 
scurry along at a little, swinging, trot- 
trot pace that devours distance amaz- 
ingly. 

It is a sight to make one hold the 
breath, when, on the left, a thicket of 
trees and brush gives way to open 
country, and there against the eastern 
sky, resting lightly as a cloud, but 
firmly as a faith, stretches the majestic 
figure of a woman in repose. We 
have seen Ixtaciihuatl — the White 
Woman! No need for exercise of the 
imagination here—every curve may be 
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traced of a perfect outline, and much 
of perspective contour. And beyond 
her, as if at a reverent distance, stand- 
ing guard over her grand repose, 
uplifts his stately shape, her tradi- 
tional spouse, Popocatépetl — the 
Mountain that Smokes. 

On the right-hand bank stretches 
the Paseo de la Viga, an old-time 
promenade, formerly very fashionable, 
but now forlorn enough, except for 
one day in the year—the Feast of 
Flowers, which occurs on the morning 
of Thursday in Easter week, when, 
according to an old custom, the swells 
of the city turn out for an early airing 
in carriages, in the saddle, those who 
needs must on foot, but all in their 
utmost splendor of apparel. On this 
occasion the booths then erected along 
the banks, and the boats plying on 
the canal, are all densely covered 
with flowers, and it is a point of honor 
with the chinamperos to cherish in 
reserve for this occasion their most 
corpulent cabbages, most gigantic 
bunches of celery, and choicest garden 
plunder in general. Another time- 
honored observance of this feast is 
that all, gentle and simple, breakfast 
here al fresco, on tamales and a/ole de 
leche. Tamales will hardly need 
description to Californians ; a/ole de 
leche is a rich gruel made with milk, 
sweetened and flavored with cinna- 
mon. 

About midway the length of the 
Paseo is the statue, which is not a 
statue, but a bust, of the nephew of 
Moctezuma, last of the Aztec princes, 
and dear to readers of‘‘The Fair 
God.’’ Cuaugtemotzin his name is 
spelled in the inscriptions in Spanish, 
and in Aztec or Mexican, on the ped- 
estal, which was erected August 13, 
1869. The bust is fairly executed, 
representing a correct type of the Mex- 
ican Indian. 

Here and there along the way are 
quaint ancient bridges, most of which 
have become the nucleus of a little 
aggregation of houses, of which many 
are used asa sort of tivoli. Poling up 
the canal, if it be a Sunday afternoon, 
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one may see in the porches or bal- 
conies of these casas de recreo—the 
equivalent of the German /usthaus 
—many of the notabilities of Mexico ; 
one veranda in particular is almost 
sacred to that journalist and car- 
icaturist who is known — doubtless 
from his swart complexion—as “‘ The 
Black Sphynx.’’ Atone of the bridges 
is a village known as Sacramento or 
La Jamaica; and here lived Juan 
Corona, a brawny, burly man, an ex- 
torero—exempt bull fighter—disabled 
some years earlier by a bull’s goring. 
The old fellow posed as a virtuoso, 
and his big, airy house was cluttered 
up with the queerest assortment ever 
seen of rubbish and real curios. Bull- 
fighters’ dresses, horn-pierced and 
bloodstained ; ghastly relics of death 
in the ring ; Aztec antiquities, some of 
unquestionable value, some most 
patently spurious, but these last were 
always, probably because of their finish, 
the ones to whose authenticity Corona 
pinned his faith devoutly — French 
music-boxes and gimcrackery ; Com- 
anche war dresses; historical auto- 
graphs and documents, and all sorts of 
odds and ends were on view. They 
were not shown on fee, but there was 
a box into which the charitable visitor 
could drop an offering, if so minded. 
Juan Corona, saturnine as he looked, 
was a kindly man, and having learned 
that many poor children in his neigh- 
borhood staid out of school for abso- 
lute lack of clothing, undertook to 
right the difficulty, and to his own 
generous gifts, added these -casual 
contributions. Some sixty girls were 
thus kept clothed through his efforts. 
On his premises was a coleadero, a 
long, narrow lot surrounded by a high 
fence, where the young bloods came to 
cultivate strength and agility by “‘ tail- 
ing the bull."’ From one end of the 
enclosure a bull was set loose, running 
down the length, followed by four or 
five young men on horseback. He 
who first reached the bull ranged 
alongside, caught Taurus’ tail, threw 
his own leg over it, and by a peculiar, 
deft twist threw the bull upon its 
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back. It is a very pretty 
trick, involving no cruelty. 
Probably no other experience 
is so well calculated to take 
the conceit out of a bovine 
champion, whose look, as he 
sprawis with feet in the air, 
is not a little astonished and 
amusing. 

The objective point of most 
‘‘doers’’ of the Viga is Santa 
Anita, a hamlet that William 
H. Bishop, who is nothing if 
not classic, has called ‘‘ the 
St. Cloud, or the Bougival of Mexico.”’ 
Less soaring comparison has dubbed 
this ‘‘a Mexican version of Coney 





Island.’’ ‘The fact is, both terms are 
inadequate. Santa Anita is unique— 
sui generis. Itisa village or hamlet 


composed almost entirely ofcane huts, 
straw-thatched, whose tenants are all 
purveyors to the hungry, merry 
crowds that come here for vecreo—an 
outing. Between the chozas, hardly 
any of which are larger than eight by 
ten feet, and very low-roofed, are open 
spaces, swept and sprinkled assidu- 
ously. Some houses have rough 
tables, some only benches, which are 
set on the damp ground, and covered 
with a drawn-work towel, which loses 
its pristine whiteness after it has 
served ten to thirty batches of people 
in succession. Chairs are at a pre- 
mium ; people may stand, or squat, or 
straddle an end of the bench whereon 
are set forth the orders of duck and 
tamales. For fafo and tamales are 
the pieces de resistance here. ‘The at- 
mosphere is pervaded, saturated with 
the pungent odor characteristic of the 
Mexican cuisine, a peculiar combina- 
tion of pepper-pods, hot lard and 
garlic, which is, to say the truth, not 
a little appetizing. Thicker than 
commas on a page are dotted the déra- 
zeros—little furnaces or braziers of 
earthenware, like a flat three-legged 
basin filled with ashes, upon which, 
over a mere handful of charcoal, fire, 
frizzle and sizz the savory gwisa- 
dos. 

The calls of the venders arise on 
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the air, as full of blandishment as 
the siren voices that tempted Ulysses 
and his weary mariners. 

** Por ach! Por acé! This way ! This 
way ! Pass right to my little table to 
taste my little duck and my little 
tamales. Here is a place where the 
dear little ones are welcome. No 
one here is going to think them a 
trouble or in the way, bless their little 
hearts!’’ ‘The lavish use of the dim- 
inutive, most noticeable everywhere 
in Mexico as a sign of esteem and en- 
dearment, here becomes positively 
amazing—the z/o being tacked to every 
address, even to men of colossal pro- 
portions. ‘‘And my fpulguito is the 
sweetest little pulgue going — just 
brought fresh in the little pigskin 
from the little magneyes,’’ and so ad 
infinitum. 

The visitor chooses a bench or a 
table; the attendant sprite snatches 
a square fan woven of reeds, and the 
braziers sizzle, as if by instinct. A 
bunch of miniature pe/ados approach— 
little boys sometimes, but generally 
little girls, shy-eyed but brazen 
tongued, with scant, slattern skirts 
of gaudy print flapping their bare feet, 
an infant brother or sister slung on 
the back in the stack of the blue 
rebozo. ‘‘Buy my vamos—nosegays 
of lovely flowers, ~z#zfo’’—this to the 
aforesaid strapping man of two score 
years—‘‘they are very cheap, only a 
medio!’ and, from asking six and 
one-fourth cents for each posy, they 
will, if the day be advanced, and the 
chances of market waning, give a 
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dozen for a “aco—one and one-half 
cents. 

Some of these are “sure enough ”’ 
flowers—blue and white stock-gillies, 
crapy Castilian roses, and poppies— 
oh! such poppies! ranging from 
snowy white to black purple, and full 
and double enough to serve as a pom- 
pon in the hat of the most assumptious 
drum major that ever tossed up his 
baton. Even flowery California would 
arch eyebrows of polite reticence if I 
should tell how big those amapolitas 
really grow in the valley of Mexico. 
Another kind of posey, too, is pressed 
upon the visitor—pseudo-flowers cut 
with infinite patience from carrots, tur- 
nips and the huge Viga radishes, some- 
what as the Chinese carve them ; but 
the felado outdoes the Celestial by 
dipping these artificial horrors in 
aniline dyes of most brilliant blue, 
red, yellow and purple; and not a 
few Americans have beaten a sheep- 
ish retreat before the shouts of laugh- 
ter following their assertion that 
‘these are new varieties of flowers— 
I am sure they are indigenous here.’’ 

With the duck and the tamales, the 
pro tem hostess sets forth pulque— 
not in the ordinary tumblers sold in 
the city, but in great glass biggins, 
holding as much as half a gallon— 
a veritable pulque-schooner, whose 
erstwhile milky contents has been 
colored orange hued or crimson. 
While the viands are under discussion, 
the consumers find more esthetic en- 
tertainment in the dances. All the 
properties needful are a harp or a 
violin, and a fefate or rush-mat, in- 
deed, even the beaten, sprinkled earth, 
and the participants foot it most mer- 
rily. They present, too, an appear- 
ance really classic, what with their 
picturesque raiment, the svelte, un- 
corseted forms of the women—for the 
dancers at Santa Anita are of the 
plebe—the happy swing of their move- 
ments and their crowning with great 
wreaths of the aforesaid massive, gay- 
toned poppies. Perhaps the classic 
suggestion goes even a trifle too far 
when ‘‘the gin within the juniper 
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begins to make him merry,’’ which is 
to say, in the local version, ‘‘ when 
the pulque ascends,’’ and the caper- 
ing takes on breadth ; then the dancers 
look very Bacchantic. 

And all this time not a word about 
the chinampas! Never mind; how- 
ever flotary they may have been once, 
be sure they will not now drift away 
and elude us. Once the red, chile- 
dyed, unctuous-coated fingers, which, 
having been invented indubitably 
prior to the common use of forks, are 
still entirely in vogue at the repasts of 
Santa Anita—once, then, the digits 
are cleansed on the pockethandker- 
chief in preference to the community 
towel, and the marchanta’s claims 
duly discharged, the first step away 
from the table will bring abundant 
opportunities of seeing the ‘‘ floating 
gardens ;’’ for a score of bare-legged, 
bronze fellows will cluster around, 
urging the hire of their chalupas, dug- 
out canoes for ‘‘snaking’’ through 
the canalets or ditches which separate 
one chinampa from another. For 
alas! these fairy fields, these floating 
gardens, they do not float at all ; they 
are neither more or less than a wide 
tract of rectangular truck-patches up- 
raised by the process of piling up the 
rich deposits of soil scooped from the 
ditches running between, from which, 
also, if the moisture supplied by seep- 
age prove insufficient, the owner irri- 
gates the plot by the simple, primitive 
process of flirting water over it with a 
calabash. 

The mud that has silted to the bot- 
tom of these lakes and trenches proba- 
bly is the mchest soil in the world, 
and the richness and profusion of the 
vegetable yield is simply astounding. 

Connected with Santa Anita is the 
association of one incident very sig- 
nificant of Mexican character. I once 
took Charles Dudley Warner down 
the Viga, and we were considerably 
annoyed by the importunity of acanoe- 
man, who insisted that we should hire 
his boat. ‘This we were not ready to 
do until after seeing the church and 
some other features at closer range. 
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It is unusual to meet with so unpleas- 
ant an experience; as a rule, the 
utmost urgency of vendors or guides 
can be overcome by a decided ‘‘ No!’ 
or better yet, by a knowing grin and 
the lateral waving in native fashion of 
one’s forefinger. But this fellow, pro- 
bably tipsy, audaciously declared that 
we were injuring, with our weight, 
the ‘‘ made ground,’’ and he became 
abusive. Then I said to him a few 
sharp words in the vernacular, and he 
hung his head in shame and slunk 


away. ‘‘ What on earth did you say 
to the fellow ?’’ asked Mr. Warner ; 
‘*the effect was magical.’’ What I 


had said was, ‘‘Do you call this Mexi- 
can hospitality? Shame on you! a 
disgrace to your nation! you are the 
first who has ever made me unwelcome 
in Mexico !"’ 

And that brutal, nearly naked crea- 
ture, apparently with hardly an in- 
stinct above the curs snarling along- 
side, had responded to the assured 
touch, knowing that he had outraged 
the finest trait among his countrymen. 
There is still something noble among 
a nation whose meanest answer to the 
touch on this chord. 

Can we go farther to-day? No, for 
the shadows are long and we must see 
the market-boats coming in for to- 
morrow morning’s traffic. But speak 
softly ! tell it not in Gath, whisper it 
not in the streets of Tenoxtitlan— 
these were the ordinary, every-day 
folks’ “scrub’’ chinampas. Farther 
away—and I know where—there really 
are yet gardens that do float, rarely as 
foreigners see them, and one fine day 
of these we will go and find them. But 
now—“A la proa, Little Squat One! 
to the bows and homeward.”’ 

The canal is alive now, thronged 
with Indian boats; long, unstable 
dugouts, some of them fifty feet long. 
Loaded with nicest precision of adjust- 
ment, they rush swiftly along with 
their symmetrical, compact masses of 
almost mathematical exactness. Stacks 
of great radishes press their vivid car- 
mine against the bluish green of cab- 
bages, flanked by corded orange car- 
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rots or pallid celery, while atop of all 
are abounding posies; the pink, crapy 
petals of fragrant’ Castilian roses, 
snowy heaps of minfas (water lilies), 
crinkled deluges of huge vari-colored 
poppies, or fragile sweet peas innumer- 
able. In the bow is poised the Indian 
poler, clean-limbed, muscular, well- 
proportioned; perhaps his whole men- 
age is there ; the women in the stern, 
cooking over a brazier ;_ the children 
and the family dog couched on refuse, 
or a part of the load itself, and every 
one skilled in the ticklish art of trim- 
ming ship upon the narrow craft. 
Now, too, come trailing along, with 
overlapping ends, rafts of the vigas 
that gave the canalitsname. Hover- 
ing warily near the bank, or shooting 
forward like some new and monstrous 
sort of waterbug, may be seen a small 
canoe, holding a beggar almost naked 
but plumply well nourished with bald 
brown pate and sanctimonious counte- 
nance. He is ostensibly blind, but 
certainly not dumb. Give him an 
alms satisfactory to his ambition and 
he will invoke on your head blessings 
from all the saints imaginable, includ- 
ing several unknown to the calendar. 
Refuse him or give too modest a coin 
and he will curse you blue in the face. 

Hark to the sound of music! Here 
comes a /ancha with sixteen or twenty 
passengers of the artisan or petty 
shop-keeping class out for a holiday. 
No doubt this is the fete of several 
of them named Epigmenio or Panta- 
leona, or some favorite appellation of 
the plebe. They inave been dancing 
alongside, aft the fo/do. Range along- 
side, offer the salutations of the hour 
and cigarettes—each an Open Sesame 
to native good graces—and ask to hear 
their national hymn. They beam with 
delight at this compiiment from a for- 
eigner; and guitar, mandolin and dul- 
cimer strike into the stirring anthem 
and follow it up with all the national 


airs that you may callfor; ‘‘ La Go- 
londrina’’ (The Swallow) sweet, 
poetic, ineffably yearning; ‘‘ La Pa- 


loma” (The Dove or Pigeon), which . 
is really a Havanese song, most melo- 
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dious but untranslatably gross in 
wording; ‘‘Adios, mis Suefios’’ 


(Good-bye, my Dreams), favorite sen- 
timental ballad of the muleteer persua- 


‘* SIESTA.”’ 





minor key, so sweet, so sad, so haunt- 
ing that they will ring in your heart 
for many an hour after you have 
stepped ashore at the narrow stone 


sion; and many others written in a gangway at the Merced market. 





“SIESTA.” 


BY ALFRED I. TOWNSEND. 


A dim-lit cafion, rank with alders grown, 
Arched overhead to hide the brazen sky ; 

A drowsy breath upon the breezes blown ; 
A soothing sound of water rushing by. 


Upon the hills the manzanita gleams, 
Like ruddy bonfires kindled by the sun ; 
Beneath the pines, the stag in fitful dreams, 
Reclines with twitching limbs which long to run. 


Far up the stream the trees in vistas grow, 
And waving ferns bedeck the mountain wall ; 
Close by our feet the rippling rapids flow, 
While far below us sings the waterfall. 


Upon the point a squirrel sits alone, 
And stabs with piercing note the languid air ; 
A tilting lizard, perched upon a stone, 
Reviews the scorching world with curious stare. 


The scene grows dim ; the weary eyelids close ; 
The form is stretched at ease upon the sod, 
Beside the stream in quiet and repose— 
Asleep with Nature, and alone with God. 











THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


BY J. J. PEATFIELD. 


HE World’s Columbian Exposition is about to be opened 
to the public of all nations, and if we can form any 
estimate by a comparison of the magnitude of the 
undertaking with that of antecedent efforts of the same kind, 
we may safely conclude that never in the history of mankind 
has so vast a peaceful concourse of the peoples of the earth 
been collected, as will assemble at Chicago during the 
months that the exhibition remains open. It will be a long, 
unbroken stream of multitudes flocking from all quarters of 
the globe to gaze upon a group of edifices hitherto une- 
qualed in size and magnificence, and to examine the 
most wonderful collection that has ever been made of 
4 exhibits of almost every industry on earth. More lan- 

- "guages will be spoken there than when the confusion of 
tongues dispersed the would-be builders of a tower up to heaven ; and build- 
ings rising higher than that unfinished structure was ever raised. by those 
architécts of old, will strike with admiration and astonishment visitors from 
the farthest ends of the earth, as they wander through the Exposition grounds 
and the great thoroughfares of that city by the lake. 

Nothing marks more vividly the prodigious stride that the world has made 
in development and progress during the last forty years than the contrast 
between the space requirements for the first international exhibition, and 
those of this the latest undertaking of the same kind. ‘The Crystal Palace of 
1851 covered an area of something over twenty acres; the Manufactures’ build- 
ing at Chicago alone has a ground floor of forty acres ; while the total area of 
the whole group of twelve edifices amounts to about eighty-three acres. To 
briefly trace the progress of exhibitions from their initial start to their present 
all-comprehensiveness may not prove uninteresting. 

As far back as the year 1756-7 the Society of Arts in London offered prizes 
for the best specimens of manufactures, tapestry, carpets, porcelains and other 
industrial productions, and exhibited the works that were offered in competi- 
tion. About the same time, also, the Royal Academy, then presided over by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, organized a plan for the exhibition of paintings, sculp- 
tures and engravings. France, however, must be credited with the merit of 
having first commenced a system of exhibiting the works of industry and art 
on a plan that more nearly approached that of the first international exposition. 
In 1797 the Marquis D’ Aveze, at that time Commissioner to the Royal Man- 
ufactories of the Gobelins, of Sévres, and of the Savonnerie, finding the ware- 
houses filled with their choicest productions, while the workmen were starving 
for want of employment, caused by the woeful neglect of those institutions, 
suggested to the government the idea of a public exhibition in Paris of the 
tapestry, china and carpets stored in those establishments, and of their disposal 
by means of lottery. Having gained the consent of the government, with the 
additional permission to convert the Chateau de St. Cloud into a kind of bazaar 
for the purpose, he prepared the apartments for the exhibition, and had so far 
succeeded in his philanthropic enterprise as to fix a day for the opening, when, 
in consequence of a decree of the Directory ordering the banishment of the 
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nobility from France, the undertak- 
ing fell to the ground, he being 
compelled to leave the country. On 
the following year, however, he was 
allowed to return, and his long-pro- 
jected plan was carried into effect. 
The success which attended the enter- 
prise was such that the idea was 
adopted by the government, and the 
first grand official exhibition took 
place on the Champ de Mars the same 
year. Prizes were awarded on this 
occasion, and the comparative merits 
of the exhibitors were decided by 
juries. The second exhibition took 
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Other nations followed in the wake 
of France and had their industrial 
exhibitions, but they were not at- 
tended with the same success. At 
Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham, 
in England, and at Dublin, somewhat 
similar exhibitions were held, though 
they partook more of the nature of 
bazaars than of competitive displays 
of manufactures. 

In 1849, M. Buffet, the French 
minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, proposed an exhibition of the 
various products of the world to be 
held in Paris. The opinion of the 
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place in 1801, a temporary building 
being erected in the quadrangle of the 
Louvre for the purpose. At this ex- 
hibition there were 200 competitors. 
From this time the exhibition of 
domestic products and the awarding 
of prizes to the successful competitors 
became almost an institution in France, 
though the disturbed state of the 
country and of Europe caused a gap 
in their continuance from 1806 to 
1819, in which year another exhibi- 
tion was held, the number of compet- 
itors amounting to 1,700, as against 
200 in 1801. In the years 1825, 1827, 
1834, 1839, 1844 and 1849 exhibitions 
were held in Paris; in the last men- 
tioned’ year the exhibitors had in- 
creased to 4,494. 


French manufacturers was taken on 
the subject, but was inimical to the 
purpose, and the plan was abandoned. 
Meantime the success which had at- 
tended the Industrial Exhibitions in 
France, induced the Society of Arts in 
London to move the English govern- 
ment to promote a somewhat similar 
exposition, but their efforts met with 
no success. In 1848, a proposal to 
establish an exhibition of English 
industries of a self-supporting charac- 
ter to be governed by a Royal Com- 
mission was submitted by Prince 
Albert to the government. Nothing 
was gained, however ; the phlegmatic 
ministry being little inclined in this 
case, as in other progressive move- 
ments, to take any additional trouble, 
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GALLERY OF FINE ARTS. 


much less responsibility, beyond what 
necessarily fell to their office. Popu- 
lar feeling in favor of such an under- 
taking had, however, begun to be 
general, and the early promoters of 
the measure being freed from all de- 
pendence on government for support 
now began to act with energy and 
decision. 

In 1847, the Council of the Society 
had established a limited exhibition of 
manufactures, professedly as a begin- 
ning of a series. ‘The success of that 
event determined the council to per- 
severe, and hold similar exhibitions 
annually. Accordingly, the experi- 
ment was repeated in the following 
year, and with such greatly increased 
success that the council announced 
their intention of holding annual 


exhibitions as a means of establishing 
an exhibition of British Industry to 
be held in 1851. 

Prince Albert, being president of 
the Society of Arts, was fully aware 
of all these proceedings and took the 








subject under his own personal super- 
intendence. The exhibition of 1851 
was the result of his labors in the 
cause, and was wisely made an inter- 
national one, the privilege of exhibit- 
ing not being limited to British 
manufacturers, but extended to com- 
petitors in the whole civilized world. 
The number of exhibitors on that 
memorable occasion was _ 15,000. 
Since that date numerous exhibitions 
have been held in Europe and Amer- 
ica, ever increasing in magnitude and 
magnificence of display, till the Expo- 
sition at Paris in 1889, seemed to have 
reached the topmost pinnacle of 
artistic triumph, grandeur and suc- 
cess. 

Prominent among the attractions of 
the Paris Exposition of 1889, was the 
harmonious beauty of the whole in an 
artistic point of view. ‘The site, the 
arrangement of the buildings, the per- 
fect combination of architectural de- 
signs, sculptured ornamentation and 
natural features of the position, united 
in forming a grand picture of an un- 
precedented display of human art and 
skill. These attractive factors were 
lamentably wanting in the Philadel- 
phia Exposition of 1879, which had 
more the appearance of a great indus- 
trial show where the beautiful veiled 
its face, and arrangement and design, 
carried out under no definite artistic 
plans, lacked harmony and symmetry. 
Taught by the humiliating contrast, 
the United States has recognized that 
a great country, which invites all 
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nations to compete with it in indus- 
trial products and scientific progress, 
must offer something more than a 
mere series of great show-rooms, in 
order to gain the admiring apprecia- 
tion of the world and win renown; 
that in this esthetic age a display of 
commercialism and material wealth is 
not all that is required of a great civ- 
ilized community ; and that, apart 
from its industrial exhibits, it must 
prove its artistic power, its possession 
of refinement of taste, its appreciation 
of the beautiful, and its capability to 
give material expression to them with 
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skill and proper judgment. And in 


these great international expositions 
these qualities are represented by the 
style of architecture and sculptured 
decorations, by the selection of site 
and the taste with which the grounds 
are laid out and adorned. All pre- 
ceding exhibitions have been stamped 
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national character and 


the 
national tastes of people who have 
planned and erected them, and France 
showed to the world four years ago 
that in conception of what is neces- 
sary to produce a magnificent and 
harmonious effect, she was in advance 


with 


of all other countries. She proved 
her proud claim to be the most artistic 
nation of the earth. But the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago will at 
last convince the world that we Amer- 
icans are not deficient in art, and that 
we possess an artistic vigor and inde- 
pendence which has enabled us to 
surpass even the efforts of the Pari- 
sians. 

The celebration of the discovery 
of this continent four hundred years 
ago is an event that has drawn out all 
the capabilities of its greatest nation, 
and has inspired the people through 
the length and breadth of the United 
States to a degree of exertion in prep- 
aration for a peaceful contest such as 
they have never before experienced. 

The success which has attended the 
efforts of the promoters of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition will be wit- 
nessed by myriads of visitors from 
Europe, Asia and Africa, from Cen- 
tral and South America, from Aus- 
tralia, from the ends of the continents 
and from the islands of the seas and 
oceans. It has been estimated by 
persons best capable of passing judg- 
ment on the subject, that the aggre- 
gate total attendance will amount to 
about 30,000,000 people, while rail- 
road men actually put the total at 
twice that number. Vast, titanic, 
has beea the work to make prepara- 
tion for the reception of such immense 














multitudes, and vaster still for the 
reception of the thousands and thou- 
sands of exhibits that will be dis- 
played. So great has been the under- 
taking that many critics at one time 
maintained that the work could not 
be completed before the end of June. 
These apprehensions, however, proved 
groundless ; on January 3d last, Di- 
rector-General George R. Davis and 
Chief of Construction D. H. Burnham 
announced that when the gates of 
Jackson Park were thrown open in 
May the Columbian Exposition would 
be complete in every department for 
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separated by broad stretches of marsh- 
land, did not seem to hold out invit- 
ing promises; but the landscape- 
artist converted this wilderness into 
a terraqueous scene of beauty. The 
whole tract comprises 500 acres lying 
on the shore of the lake ; of this large 
area only a small portion had been 
finished as a park on the northern 
extremity. Into the unfinished part 
beautiful sheets of water from the 
lake have led, forming a picturesque 
combination of islets and promontories, 
lakelets, bridge-spanned canals, basins, 
bayous and lagoons. To the north 
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the installation of exhibits. The 
materialization of this great concep- 
tion and the unities that have been 
preserved in landscape and buildings 
constitute the greatest industrial, 
artistic and architectural achievement 
that the world has ever seen. 

To the uninstructed imagination, 
the selection of Jackson Park as the 
site whereon to make this magnificent 
display may have seemed a sad mis- 
take, but to the mind’s eye of the 
landscape-architect, the position held 
out the certain assurance of possessing 
all the qualities necessary to meet the 
requirements of the most fastidious 
critics. A low-lying, swampy waste, 
consisting of sand-dunes and hum- 
mocks, crowned with stunted oaks and 





the undulating ground: is interspersed 
with lawns and groves, winding roads 
and pellucid pools. In the centre of 
this large area is Wooded Island, sur- 
rounded by clear water from the lake, 
and on the banks of its opposite shores 
tise the stately edifices of half a dozen 
of the principal structures. 

When Mr. Burnham was chosen 
Chief of Construction he wisely de- 
cided that the work of erecting build- 
ings, which it was intended should 
surpass all previous structures of the 
kind, ought not to be thrown open to 
competitive bidding.. His arguments 
against the adoption of such a system 
prevailed with the committee, and ten 
of the most celebrated architects, or 
firms of architects, were chosen from 
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different cities of the 
_ United States to co-oper- 
» ate in designing and erect- 
ing the buildings. Select- 
ing then thirteen of the 
most famous, he assigned 
to each the construction 
of one of the great edifices. 
The members of this staff 
worked in perfect har- 
mony, meeting weekly, as 
the great enterprise pro- 
gressed, to consult over 
their plans, and the result 
has been the production of a group of 
buildings hitherto unparalleled as 
regards beauty and utility for the 
purposes for which they have been 
designed. ‘The following are some of 
the assignments made : 
Administration Building to Robert 
H. Hunt, of New York; Machinery 
Hall to Messrs. Peabody and Stearns, 
of Boston; Agricultural Hall to 
Messrs. McKim, Mead and White, of 
New York; Mining Hall to S. S. 
Beman, of Chicago ; Electrical Build- 
ing to Messrs. Van Brunt and Howe, 
of Kansas City ; Transportation Build- 
ing to Messrs. Adler and Sullivan, of 
Chicago; Horticultural Building to 
W. L. B. Jenney and W. B. Mundie, 
of Chicago; the design of the Wo- 
man’s Building was thrown open 
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to competition among women of 
the United States, the successful com- 
petitor being Miss Sophia G. Hayden, 
of Boston, who is a graduate of the 
architectural school of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in that 
city ; Fisheries Building to Mr. Henry 
Ives Cobb, of Chicago; W. J. Edbrook, 
supervising architect of the Treasury 
Department, designed the United 
States Government Building, and 
Charles B. Atwood, of New York, 
that of the Fine Arts. Of the great 
building assigned for Manufactures 
and the Liberal Arts, Mr. George Post, 
of New York, was the architect. 

Space will not admit of going into 
much detail, and only a general idea 
of the principal buildings and the class 
of exhibition to which they are de- 
voted can be given. Facility 
of admission for great crowds 
was a consideration that oc- 
cupied the serious attention 
of the promoters, and Jack- 
son Park offered unusual 
opportunities of accessibility 
by both land and water. For 
the extent of a mile and a 
half or more, the shore of 
Lake Michigan was bounded 
by a fine sloping wall of 
stone, surmounted by an 
esplanade of white concrete, 
and a long, broad pier was 
projected into the lake, term- 
inating in a lengthy landing 
at right angles with it, on 
which has been erected a 
casino. 
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BUILDING OF ELECTRICITY. 


On land at the western end of the 
great court quadrangle, which is 700 
by 2,000 feet in dimension, is the rail- 
road terminus, with its eight wide 
arched gateways of exit and en- 
trance. Fronting the terminus stands 
the Administration Building, the most 
monumental of all the group, the ves- 
tibule of the Exposition, rising to a 
height of 275 feet, and surmounted 
with a dome second only to that of 
St. Peter’sat Rome. Passing through 
the broad archways of this beautiful 
building, decorated with sculpture and 
works in bronze, the visitor will enter 
the court, the centre of which is occu- 
pied by a large artificial basin, and 
on right and left of which lie the 
buildings of Machinery, Agriculture, 
Mines, Electricity and Manufactures. 
These five buildings are of pure classic 
designs, relieved by conventional orna- 
mentation. 

The largest building in the group 
is that assigned to Manufactures and 
the Liberal Arts, and its magnitude is 
such that it covers an area of forty-four 
acres. The domical portion of the roof 
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of this greatest of Exposition , 
buildings has a span of 388; 
feet, the largest ever yet 
attempted. To speculate upon / 
the number and value of the 
exhibits that will be displayed 
in this immense and magnifi- 
cent receptacle would be vain, 
for the handiwork of all known 
nations of the globe will be 
~ therein represented. The great 
arches in this building will be 
regarded as one of the wonders 
of the Fair. 

Next in size to the Manu- 
factures Building is the Trans- 
portation Building, which has 
a ground floor of eighteen and 
two-third acres. This struc- 
ture and that of the Fisheries 
are not classic in form; but 
the former at least will contain 
exhibits of universal interest 
in this age of hurry and rapid 
transit. All modes of travel 
and traffic will be presented. 
The goat-cart, ox-cart, and railroad ; 
the Indian canoe and models of the- 
ocean greyhounds that skim across 
the Atlantic in less than six days. 
The monster war-vessels of the day 
will be also represented hy models, and 
the development of the method of 
transportation by the appliance of 
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steam on railroad and ships will be 
illustrated. 

Almost equal in dimension to the 
Transportation Building is the Ma- 
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chinery 
Hall, occu- 
pying an 
area of sev- 
enteen and 
one-half acres; then follows Agricul- 
tural Building with a ground plan of 
fifteen acres. These two imposing 
structures are connected by a colon- 
nade running round the southern end 
of a canal which separates them. 

To the west of the southern portion 
of the Manufactures Building, and 
separated therefrom by a broad canal, 
are situated the Electricity and Min- 
ing Buildings, covering respectively 
nine and three-fourth and eight and 
three-fourth acres. These edifices are 
marvels of construction, and display in 
their appropriateness for the purposes 
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for which they 
were designed, the 
skill of the archi- 
tects who erected 
them. The great 
porch or entrance- 
way of the Electric- 
ity Building is 
taised high above 
the rest of the edi- 
fice, while dome- 
capped towers on the sides and ends 
elevate still higher their pointed 
summits. In this department all 
the wonders of electric force that 
man’s intellect has so far been able 
to utilize will be exhibited, and the 
progress made in the science during 
late years shown in striking con- 
trast with the string raised by Frank- 
lin to the cloud-battery, and the rude 
dynamo he employed in knocking 
down country boors with electric 
shocks at a shilling a head. One- 
seventh of the space in this build- 
ing will be occupied by the electrical 
exhibits of Edison, who will show in 
operation his latest discoveries. No 
less instructive will be the collection 
in the Mines and Mining Building. 
Said Dr. David T. Day of the United 
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MINES AND MINING BUILDING. 

















StatesGeological Survey,and Secretary 
of the American Academy of Mining 
Engineers, last January, ‘‘The Ex- 
position will do much to educate the 
people on the mining interests of the 
country, as they.are not now appreciated 
as they should be. New discoveries 
are constantly being made by engineers 
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mentioned, and these are the Fine Arts’ 
Building and the United States Govern- 
ment Building. The former, as already 
mentioned, was constructed by Archi- 
tect Charles B. Atwood, and is one of 
the most beautiful edifices of the kind 
ever designed. ‘To ensure the safety 
of the valuable, and if destroyed, irre- 
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of which the people have little knowl- 
edge, but a large and approximately 
complete exhibit at the fair will go far 
to supplement their information.’ 

Adequate with regard to space, and 
perfect in design as to structural com- 
position for their respective purposes, 
are the Horticultural Hall and the 
Fisheries Pavilion, each being built 
with characteristic treatment. The 
conservatory type was necessarily fol- 
lowed in the constructionof the former, 
and its huge central dome of glass and 
long glazed galleries afford all the 
light and sunshine that the most ardent 
floral sun-worshipper or the most 
gluttonous plant may desire. 

To the north of Horticultural Hall 
is situated one of the most notable 
features of the exposition—the Wo- 
mans Building—which will be describ- 
ed more fully in a future article. 

Two other buildings remain to be 


placeable exhibits of art that will be 
deposited therein, the building is of 
fire-proof construction, and an isolated 
site for it, about the middle of the 
northern division of Jackson Park, and 
on the northern margin of the lake 
therein, was selected. Speaking 
of this structure, Mr. Henry Van 
Brunt, of the firm of architects which 
constructed the Electricity Building, 


says, in the October number of the 


Century Magazine, 1892. ‘“Thereis no 
building on the grounds which we 
should more regret to see destroyed at 
the conclusion of the Exposition than 
this beautiful monument. Its essen- 
tial structure is, as we have seen, fire- 
proof ; only its porticos, its peristyles 
and its exterior decorative details are 
temporary. These could be so readily 
replaced by permanent construction in 
the same form, that the architects of all 
the buildings hope it may be permitted 
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ban it equipped and manned, lying along- 
Me oct side a mole extended from the shore. 
hy by the officials Theskill with which the management 
in power to of this stupendous enterprise has been 
ENTRANCE TO FisHERies YTemain as the conducted is on a par with its magni- 
BUILDING. most appropri- tude. The whole undertaking has 
ateandworthy been generaled with consummate abil- 
memorial of the Exposition of 1893.” ity. Director-General George R. 
In the Government Building the Davis divided the work of manage- 
exhibit will be very fine, the various ment into fifteen branches or depart- 
departments being under the charge of ments, viz.: Those of Agriculture, 
officers appointed by the President. Ethnology, Fish and Fisheries, Mines 
The Departments of War, Agriculture, and Mining, Liberal Arts, Machinery, 
the Interior, the National Museum, Publicity and Promotion (the first of 
National Fisheries Commission, the its kind, although there have been 
Post Office, of State, Justice, and the press bureaus; the press work of this 
Treasury, etc., occupy in the aggre- exposition is simply a branch of the 
gate 148,000 square feet of floor space. work of promotion which is carried on 
The Post Office Department exhibit at home and abroad), Fine Arts, 
will show the progress of the postal Manufactures, Electricity, Horticul- 
system and the method of transmitting ture, Floriculture, Post Office Depart- 
and delivering mail, and will include ment, Transportation, Foreign Affairs, 
an illustrated history of the United and the Woman’s Department. To 
States postage stamps. The naval take charge of these divisions the 
display will be shown in a separate most competent men in the country, 
structure built in the lake east of the famous for their ability in their par- 
building, on the exact model of a first- ticular lines, were selected and ap- 
class modern armored battle-ship, fully pointed the managing heads. 








RUIN. 
BY GEORGE MARTIN. 


Thou smouldering ruin, child of grim decay, 
O speak, thou saddest seed of destiny— 
Thy word is law to ocean’s pondrous might, 


Thou wills’t, and time’s slow pace and silent flight 


Blights youthful joys and bows the hoary head, 
Turns living realms to tombs of ghastly dead— 
The stately capitals that nations rear, 
The sacred shrines that people hold most dear, 
And all of glory that mankind can boast 
To sombre dust ; and, all their glory lost, 
Thou sittest like a gnome ; in ghastly glee 
Thy moral speaketh —‘‘/Thou who seest me 
Remember that, when few more years are gone 
Thy stately courts will have one, only one 
Who, at the rise of all his country’s power 
Was present there ; even in that great hour 
When triumph loudest sang her song of praise 
To human wisdom, lightest pride did raise 
In human hearts—I stood beside the throne 
Where all did worship. Now I sit alone 
And count the relics ; now when wrong and right 


And poverty and weakness, wealth and might, 
The vanities that wreck the lives of men 
Are naught, in ghastly solitude I reign.’’ 
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ON THE TRAIL OF A MOUNTAIN LION. 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


: “| HERE was great excite- 
ment around Las Cacitas. 

eS ES From early morning horse- 

—~ men had been arriving: 
ranchers on sturdy ponies and richly 
chased Mexican saddles, tourists on 
pigskin, and boys afoot, all armed 
with rifle or shot-gun, and presenting 
in the aggregate a formidable force. 
The sun was rising over the East- 
ern Sierras, sending its warm rays 
into the deep caiions, filling them 
with radiance and turning the dew or 
fog drops upon every leaf and branch 
into gleaming gems. ‘The silvery fog 
bank that had taken possession of the 
San Gabriel Valley during the night, 
demoralized by the sun, was stealing 
away, its compact body broken and 
disconnected, and forming attenuated 
lines of silvery sheen that moved along 
the mountain sides towards the sea. 
Myriads of birds gave song as the sun 
rose ; insects came to life after 4 night 
of chilly sleep. The inshore wind 
caught the maze of web with which 
dett spiders had covered the upland 
slopes, lifting it high in air to bear 
it away like flecks of cloud. The 
atmosphere was tempered by a deli- 
cious warmth, and redolent with the 
odor of a thousand flowers, while all 
about and away from the horseman on 
this March morning extended a mass 
of color reaching up to the very base 
of the Sierras. The yellow of the 
violet, the white and pink of the lark- 
spur, the delicate azure of the bluets 
forming a crazy quilt of color, through 
which blazing masses of the poppy 
wound away, as far as the eye could 
reach—a river of gold. 

Through this California snow- 
bank the horses had literally waded, 
and now the band of hunters stood 
in the ranch yard listening to Don 
Felipe, who was the master of. cer- 






emauies, by virtue of long experi- 
ence. 

‘It was like this, gentlemen,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Last evening at about mid- 
night I was sitting on the veranda of 
the ranch-house, smoking, when I 
heard a singular cry as of some one in 
mortal agony, unlike anything I had 
ever experienced before. It worried 
me so thatI slipped out into the corral, 
tossed the saddle on my horse, and 
taking my rifle, stole out without 
waking anyone, and made my way 
down the trail which leads over yonder 
to the arroyo-bottom. It was a fine 
night ; the fog was away over the San 
Rafael hills in a mass of silver, while 
our valley was flooded with the light 
of the moon, so that I could see objects 
almost as plainly as I could in the 
day-time. ‘The trail down the side of 
the arroyo is just wide enough for a 
carriage, and a fairly good road. My 
horse had been down it many times, 
but before he had gone fifty yards in 
the darkness of the trail, I saw some- 
thing was wrong, and for the first time 
in my experience the horse acted 
strangely ; he stopped suddenly and 
shook like an aspen leaf, and you may 
be sure I listened intently. You all 
know, gentlemen, the strange sounds 
one hears at night, and this was no 
exception. At first I heard nothing 
but the quivering of my horse and the 
faint breath of the mountain air on my 
cheek ; then I gradually began to feel 
the presence of something or some- 
body, but what or where I could not 
tell. For a few moments I hesitated, 
then put spurs into my horse and 
dashed down the trail, distinctly 
hearing a crash through the bush 
as of some heavy body, and sounds 
as though I was being followed. 
Pulling up, the sounds ceased, but 
upon starting they began again, and 
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were repeated rapidly half a dozen 
times. 

‘* You can imagine, gentlemen, that 
it might make me a little nervous, and 
I confess that it did. Giving my 
horse the spur again, I dashed down 
into the arroyo and pulled up ona 
small clearing surrounded by live 
oaks; you can see it from here. It 
did not seem half a minute that I sat 
listening for the cry that had attracted 
my attention at first, when suddenly I 
heard a crash, and a second later a 
heavy, lithe body struck my horse at 
the neck like a thunderbolt. The 
animal reared, fell backward upon his 
haunches, and I slipped off to see a 
big mountain lion, beaten down by the 
horse’s hoofs, bounding away into the 
darkness. My horse is in the corral 
badly cut, and two of my yearling 
calves are dead. And if you, gentle- 
men, can kill the lion I shall be 
obliged.”’ 

This, then, was the cause of the 
excitement at Las Cacitas. A _ big, 
hungry mountain lion had come down 
from the Sierras and was making 
havoc all along the foothills, as 
several ranchmen testified, and the 
assembled party were determined to 
avenge the losses and have some sport 
as well. 

Las Cacitas stands at the entrance of 
one of the largest cafions that came 
down from the Sierra Madres—a deep 
river of verdure that winds away for 
many miles through some of the 
grandest scenery of the Southern 
county, and abounds in many pic- 
turesque side or lateral cafions. Down 
this natural artery the lion had come, 
Don Felipe having traced it by the 
imprint of its big paws, and the brute 
was supposed to be lurking in ambush 
awaiting the cover of night to make 
another onslaught on man or beast. 
Ata word the cavalcade turned down 
the arroyo trail, it having been de- 
cided to move up the arroyo, divide 
into parties, and work the various 
cafions with the hounds that were im- 
patient to be off. 

The quick transition from the open 
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valley to the mountains is one of the 
great surprises here. There were no 
intervening foothills ; the granite por- 
tals of the arroyo were open, and 
passing through the great gates the 
hunters struck at once on the ascent 
of the Sierra Madre. ‘The trail for 
the first few miles led under alders, 
live oaks, spruce, and the fragrant bay- 
tree, crossing and recrossing the 
stream at least forty times, the rise 
being so gradual that it was noticeable 
only in the change of foliage. 

The cafion deepened as they moved 
on, and soon they were in a channel 
or gorge—the work of untold centu- 
ries. Every step developed new won- 
ders. A sudden turn, and they crossed 
a miniature sandy beach and stood on 
a lofty rotunda of rock, whose walls 
rose for nearly a thousand feet—a 
precipice draped with mosses and 
ferns. A veritable forest of the latter 
greeted them here; not the delicate fern 
of the East, but gigantic allies, with 
fronds five feet in length, and the 
tints of surpassing delicacy. Again, 
they were under an ancient oak, its 
roots grasping the precipitous sides of 
the cafion one hundred feet above, 
while beneath and all about were 
strewn acorns of extraordinary size. 

Along this cafion path, with its 
ever-changing moods, the cavalcade 
passed for several hours, rising higher 
and higher, until finally, at about 3200 
feet above the sea, a huge rock almost 


barred the way. Here, leaving 
the arroyo, the actual climb be- 
gan. The true beauties of the 
mountains were now apparent, 


while the difficulties that must have 
beset the path-makers became equally 
evident. They had been following the 
stream-bed for some distance, but now 
left it to cross a ‘‘ razor-back ”—a nar- 
row ridge leading down from a peak, 
and environed on each side by deep 
cafions. To attain this vantage- 
ground, as the crow flies, one would 
be compelled to ride directly up an 
almost perpendicular precipice ; as it 
was, the trail extended to the east twen- 
ty paces, and then taking a turn that 
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the animals made in their own length, 
it deviated to the west an equal dis- 
tance. It was a series of steps up the 
incline, so that Don Felipe, being in 
the rear, could see almost over his head 
a dozen or more horses, not one hun- 
dred feet away, yct headed in different 
directions. Twenty feet or so was 
gained by each one of these tacks, and 
by this means the summit was reached 
—the jaded and winded animals rest- 
ing on a narrow ledge that seemed 
like the ridgepole of a house, with a 
rollway of eight to ten hundred feet on 
either side. The borders of this ele- 
vation were covered with fine manza- 
nita trees, their seemingly polished 
trunks knotted in fantastic shapes; 
and over them one looked down into 
the abyssal depths of the cajion. 

If no game was forthcoming, the 
climb repaid the trouble — there 
was no doubt about that; the view 
was well worth traveling many hun- 
dred miles to see. The ridge led to 
other peaks with changing scenes, 
until finally, as a culmination, the 
little party walked out upon a mere 
shelf cut into the solid, white lime- 
rock, about three feet wide, with an 
almost perpendicular fall of several 
hundred feet. If one of the horses 
had been seized with vertigo, or had 
espied a rattlesnake, upon which they 
sometimes wheel about, a _ tragedy 
might have occurred; but nothing 
took place to interrupt enjoyment in 
the true grandeur of the scene. A 
sudden bend, a steep climb, and the 
great fall of the arroyo was beneath 
them—its roar rising in deep, muf- 
fled notes ; while opposite descended 
another fall—a triple one—of still 
greater height. 

To the imaginative stranger, the 
mountains might have appeared dot- 
ted with gigantic candles, as every- 
where, on ridge and peak, in groups 
and singly, rose lofty columns of white 
yucca, resembling the flame of a can- 
dle. In fact, its Spanish name is 
‘The Lord’s Candlestick.’’ The stalk 
was, in some cases, twenty feet in 
height, rising from a clump of bay- 
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onet-like leaves, and bearing proudly 
a mass of cream-white bell-shaped 
blossoms, in striking contrast to the 
green of the adjacent slopes. 

From this point a sharp descent was 
made, and again fording the arroyo, 
here scarcely six feet wide, they en- 
tered the camp, above the Virginia 
Falls. A rude imitation of a Swiss 
chalet, with an old Virginia chimney, 
and a group of tents constituted the 
hamlet. Rifles, saddles, good-na- 
tured hounds, a pair of antlers and a 
string of trout told the story of life in 
the woods. 

In the evening they gathered about 
the big fireplace, the counterpart of 
many to be seen between Norfolk and 
the Potomac; and from where Don 
Felipe sat one could glance up the log- 
chimney and see the stars and sparks 
seemingly mingling among the big 
trees of the. cafion. The hooting of 
the owl, the rushing of the stream, 
and its fall over the rock a few rods 
away were the only sounds to break 
the stillness. 

‘*Some folks think,’’ said an old 
mountaineer, ‘‘that I was the first 
one into these mountains, and I reckon 
I was, over sartin trails; but there’s 
been men in here a matter of a hun- 
dred years ago, accordin’ to my 
thinkin’. 

‘“How do I know? Well, it was 
this way: A few years ago, a friend of 
mine down in Los Angeles told me 
that about once a month a Chinaman 
came into one of the banks there and 
deposited raw gold. My friend, 
‘lowed that it was bein’ salted down 
to be carried to China, and it bein’ 
agin’ his principles, he made out to 
follow the Chinaman; so he got on 
his trail and followed him up the 
cafion below here, but he always lost 
him at asartin point. You, gentle- 
men,’’ continued the speaker, looking 
around, ‘‘ have all heard tell of the 
lost mine in the Sierras? Well, my 
pardner believed the Chinaman had 
struck it ; so he put me on the track, 
and I spent about four months a-dodg- 
in’ him ; then I give it up. 
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‘**On one of my trips into the range 
I got in about twenty miles below 
here, as near as I kin reckon, and I 
cut my way in mostly with an axe. 
One day, after I'd had a pretty hard 
pull, I came out right on to a pile of 
lumber that kinder give me a start. 
There was logs two foot through, cut 
as neat as you could do it with a saw, 
piled one on another to a height of 
twenty foot. They was all sagged in 
the middle, and so far gone I could 
run my finger in ’em anywhere. Big 
trees had grown up all about, and the 
brush was as thick as bear-fur. I 
crept round, and in the bush I found 
—well, they had a report round Los 
Angeles that I found a lot of plun- 
der; but, between you and me, I 
did n't.”’ 

The following evening the party 
started again on the quest for the 
mountain lion. A small cafion which 
had not been entered the day previous 
was selected and in dashed the re- 
freshed hounds, their melodious voices 
echoing from side to side. Soon the 
cafion grew so narrow that the leader 
found himself in a trail that was a 
mere indication. 

A few hairs on the brush, a huge 
track below, a sharply defined hoof on 
the sand-rock, told that this was the 
highway of the grizzly, deer and coy- 
ote. The dogs had gone whimpering 
down into the cafion some time before, 
and with heads close upon the horses’ 
necks, the men plunged upward 
through the thicket at an angle so 
sharp that several times the faithful 
animals almost lost balance, and 
would have rolled down the slope but 
for skillful sliding off and grasping of 
bridles. Finally, by an extraordinary 
effort, a knob was reached, where, as 
the jaded animals stood trembling and 
panting from the exertion, they heard 
the melodious bay of the dogs rising 
from the deep cafion, followed by a 
sharp yelp that told otf a hot scent. 
Then a Winchester below began to 
play, and a few moments later sev- 
eral rifles were brought into action. 
Off darted the deer fairly skirting 
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the precipitous wall of rock on the 
opposite side of the cafion, and finally 
falling beneath a baytree, where it 
was found later. 

While making the descent to secure 
the game, the hunters came suddenly 
to a huge rock that projected from the 
mountain, extending toward a like 
mass on the opposite side of the chasm. 
On reaching it, Don Felipe uttered a 
cry of precaution, and pointed across 
the cafion. There, in its sanctuary, 
stood, in strong relief against the 
rock, the great cat of the Sierras—the 
mountain lion—its head raised in a 
listening attitude. The whole posi- 
tion was so noble and impressive that 
it was some seconds before the rifles 
cracked and the fierce yell of the 
wounded animal broke the stillness. 
It turned quickly and savagely, snarl- 
ing and biting at the wound in its 
flank ; then, being struck again, 
whirled, and blinded by pain and fury 
sprang or rolled over the precipi¢e,~ . 
and went thundering down the side of 
the cafion, lodging dead in the chap- 
parral far below. 

“That chap was a-lying for the 
doe,’’ said the old mountaineer, as 
later he came up the mountain, with 
the skin of the lion over his back. 
‘They kill more deer in and out of 
season than all the hunters in Cali- 
fornia put together ; and when your 
folks say a mountain lion ain’t up to 
the mark, don’t you take any stock in 
it. No, I never knew one to kill a 
man ; but they will tackle a grizzly, 
and I’ve seen ’em tear a horse so that 
the owner didn’t know him when he 
saw him. I’ve killed the mountain 
lion from the Rockies down to San 
Bernardino, and when they’re cor- 
nered they are as bad as a regular 
lion, from all I have read. 

“In the north country, some years 
ago,’’ continued the old hunter, who 
was trimming up the skin with his 
knife, and evidently gaining inspiration 
from the work, ‘‘I rode on a ranch 
with a lot of as wild boys as you ever 
laid you eyeson ; that is, there wasn’t 
anything vicious about them, but they 
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was n’t afraid of anything, and the 
greater chances there was, the more 
fun they saw in it. Our ranch lay in 
a little valley between the foothills of 
the range, and in them days it wasnip 
and tuck between the mountain lions 
and sheep. Every few days the boys 
would go out with all the dogs of the 
ranches around, and have a mountain 
lion round-up. One morning we was 
following along the foothills, when, 
all at once, so sudden that the horses 
all settled back, two big lions jumped 
out of the bush not ten feet off, and 
made for the hills. There was a 
stretch of about fifty yards clearing, 
and before they had got over half of 
it we was on them. One rolled over, 
full of bullets, and the other turned on 
the crowd with a broken leg. Then 
the fun commenced. The boys wanted 
to give it a show, so they. rode round, 
and when it started again they went 
for it with lariats, and in less time than 

kes to tell it, the big cat was so 
tieMup you could n’t tell where it was. 
It would roll over and over, winding 
up the ropes, snarling and yelling 
enough to lift your hair ; then it would 
make arush for the horses, and it was 
big enough to give a mustang a good 
rustle. In this way,they fooled around; 
it a-rushing at them, and they dodging 
away, until they got it clear to the 
ranch. It weighed a matter of 270 
pounds. 

‘* The way they get deer,’’ continued 
the old man, ‘‘is a caution. Some- 
times they lay for them along the runs, 
or on a high rock, and in a bound or 
two land right on them, at times mak- 
ing jumps that no mortal man would 
believe. I’m sticking to facts when I 
tell you that I have measured a fifty- 
foot jump of a mountain lion, and I’ve 
heard tell of bigger ones yet. I was up 
in one of the cafions last winter, where 
there is a fall of fifty feet, when the 
dogs started a lion and chased her 
down to the fall. It was sheer rock 
on each side and she went over it and 
landed in a bush at the pool—a leap 
that would have killed any other ani- 
mal. I’ve found deer at the bottom, 
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that made the same jump and never 
knew what hurt them.’’ 

This great cat has a wide geograph- 
ical range, being found in various 
parts of this continent, even out on 
the Florida Keys, and its swimming 
powers have been observed among the 
islands in the Straits of Magellan. In 
the East it is known as the panther, 
in South America, the puma, and 
upon the Pacific Slope, where it attains 
a weight of 300 pounds and has a 
maximum length of eleven feet from 
head to tip of the tail, it is popularly 
called the mountain lion. 

In many parts of the West this 
animal is looked upon as a public 
enemy, and is always killed when 
seen. Inthe San Bernardino country, 
Southern California, it is followed with 
hounds, treed and shot; often giving 
fight and maiming the smaller animals. 
But, nevertheless, it is a coward, and 
can, as a rule, be alarmed and even 
demoralized by the slightest show of 
opposition. In the hills and mountains 
of Montana, Idaho and Wyoming, it 
is found in great numbers, and so mis- 
chievous is it that a price is put upon 
its head, and every cowboy who kills 
one receives eight dollars from the 
Territorial government. Last year 
Montana paid $1,288 for this purpose 
alone, which means the death of 161 
lions. 

In the Sierra Madre the lion preys 
chiefly upon deer, lying in wait for 
them in the various runs or on the 
lofty slopes, where these animals are 
exceedingly common, though rarely, 
if ever, seen in the lowlands. When 
the time comes in future years, that 
Eastern enterprise shall put a moun- 
tain railroad, like that of Mount 
Washington, up the face of the Sierras, 
this little known country cannot fail 
to become a famous summer resort, 
abounding as it does in game, and 
ever-changing picturesque scenery. 

There is a mystery about the great 
gorges. The discovery of stone im- 
plements and ancient landmarks, as 
has been previously mentioned, tell of 
an occupancy, pre-Columbian perhaps, 
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about which little or nothing is known; 
and there is the constant feeling of 
expectation. If nothing else, one may 
find a gold mine ; and prospectors are 
ever prowling about, hoping to ‘‘strike 
it rich,’’ forgetting how great would 
be the expense of packing the mineral 
out. 

The cafion immediately adjacent to 
Virginia Falls is, perhaps, the most 
attractive of all, its grandeur and 
abrupt precipitous walls calling to 
mind the Royal Gorge of Colorado. 
Whipping the little stream for the 
mountain trout, one looks aloft and 
sees the walls of the cafion almost 
meeting overhead, worn out and pol- 
ished by the winter rains in an aston- 
ishing manner; while elsewhere, 
marks show that the little stream in 
the winter will rise twenty feet or 
more, and it has been known to do so 
in as many minutes. 

The cafion below the falls is only 
reached by a precipitous trail, too 
steep for even the temerity of the 
burro, but it abounds in nooks and 
corners of surpassing loveliness. The 
walls are draped with hanging ferns 
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and delicate mosses. Here is a cave 
delved out of the solid rock by nature’s 
hand, the entrance partially concealed 
by a tapestry of thick, peculiar grass 
that depends from high above. Near 
by, the silvery thread of an unnamed 
fall finds its way down from the land 
of the yucca above; and this natural 
harp gives out a rich, resonant sound 
that rises from the dark cafion and is 
borne away long distances by the 
wind, 

In the deep cafions one is soon over- 
taken by night; indeed, in some of 
these intricate pathways, (the work of 
aqueous erosion,) the sunlight, if it 
enters at all, stays but a few moments. 
As the sun goes down, the changes 
that are marshalled on are singularly 
beautiful. The vivid green tints of 
the chaparral, so brilliant at midday, 
begin to fade and assume a deep pur- 
ple, over which a delicate, silvery 
mist imperceptibly draws its veil. On 


it creeps, the royal tint ate owe 
intense, until suddenly it take a 

fiery glow, and over all the slopes 
there plays a roseate light—the warm 


good-night of the upper range. 

















THE ZUNI MAIDS. 


BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 








.OWN where Nutria’s slender thread of steel 
Winds trembling on through sandstone red and gray, 
Upon the sun-kiss’d cliffs at close of day 
* As suppliant saints these dusky virgins kneel— 
Mute, statuesque ; their flowing robes reveal 
The untold graces which the poets say 
The witching Aphrodite did display, 
And many a nut-brown venus doth conceal. 
Then, as the purple twilight fades to gloom, 
Still speechless do they wend their hillward way 
Along the path for countless decades trod, 
To where the white smoke-spirals fling perfume 
Like incense, while a distant bell’s deep bray 
Calls them to vespers with their unknown God. 


SHASTA AND THE POPPY. 
BY CORA E. CHASE. 


Have you not seen a little child 
Smile sweetly in the face of Age ; 
Whose hopeful trust in all mankind, 
Found naught forbidding in the sage? 





So Shasta stands, in purple state, 
Snow-crowned and wisely old ; 

While straight in Shasta’s awful face, 
Smiles up this flower of gold. 
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BY HELEN GREGORY-FLESHER, M. A. 


TORIES of the 
nursery, fables and 
folk-lore, always 
form a most at- 
tractive depart- 
ment in the litera- 
ture of a nation. 
Not only because 
of the play of fancy 
shown therein, but 
as a faithful mirror 
of the manners and 
customs of the peo- 
ple themselves; for 
every race has its 
own characteristic 
collection, handed 
down from parent 
to child from time 
immemorial. Won- 
derful stories are 
they—fresh and in- 
teresting to each 
successive generation who, in turn, as 
old age creeps on, gather the children 
and grandchildren round the fire and 
tell once more to eager young hearers, 
tales that are ever new. 

No known author ever claims as 
the children of his brain these bril- 
liant waifs that, like Topsy, seem to 
have ‘‘jest growed.’’ They are 
usually of considerable antiquity, 
and are not merely the fashion of a 
day, for while the works of many 
writers appear, dazzle, and sink into 
oblivion, the household fable is im- 
mortal and outlives them all. 

Like most Eastern people, the Jap- 
anese are great lovers of the art of 
story-telling. Professionals sit at the 
street corners to amuse and entertain 
all who are willing to pay them a 
trifling sum, and it is seldom indeed 
that these men are not surrounded by 
an interested circle of hearers, while 
they recount facts and fancies more or 
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less skilfully woven according to the 
ability of the narrator, and the incen- 
tive offered. The fables they recite 
concern principally such animals as 
foxes, badgers, cats and mythical 
creatures that are neither man nor 
beast, and who live only in the land 
of imagination. 

The stories are rarely new, though 
fresh incidents and personages may be 
added ; generally they are of a similar 
class and occupy the same position in 
Japanese literature as ‘* Beauty and 
the Beast,’’ ‘‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,’’ ‘‘ Puss in Boots,’’ and such 
tales do in our literature. Many 
of these stories have been trans- 
lated into various languages—En 
French, German, and more Ttic- 
ularly, Russian; and nearly all of 
them point a moral more or less 
sharply defined. The favorite char- 
acters are the fox and the badger, 
who are represented as playing vari- 
ous tricks upon the human race. 
These creatures delude young knights 
by assuming the forms of beautiful 
girls, or occasionally even playing the 
réle of a pious Buddhist, or Shinto 
priest. 

A most amusing superstition pre- 
vails concerning the badger. The 
country people assert that on bright 
moonlight nights, he lies in wait for 
some belated traveler, and so soon as 
one is perceived, the badger sits on his 
haunches, takes a deep breath, and 
then expands his stomach upon which 
he drums delicately with one of his 
forepaws. This music (?) is so entranc- 
ing that the bewitched man follows 
the badger, who meanwhile approaches 
and recedes like a will o’ the wisp, 
content only when he has lured the 
innocent traveler to his death. 

Foxes also plot against man. Let 
the wayfarer in an unguarded moment, 
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put down his lantern, and the &itsuné 
(foxes) will almost surely extinguish 
the light and devour the candle, of 
which it is said they are very fond. 
If a fox has the good fortune to attain 
to the age of fifty without being chased 
by a dog, power is given it to assume 
the form of a middle-aged woman ; 
at the age of a hundred, it becomes 
a beautiful young girl, while with a 
thousand years of life and immunity 
from troublesome canines, the lucky 
animal is transformed into a celestial 
fox with nine tails, and becomes the 
messenger of Inari Sama, the god of 
the rice fields. In its celestial char- 
acter the fox has certain honors paid 


it, and here and there, in the 
country, on elevated spots, little 
shrines may be seen, with stone 


images of foxes lining the entrances, 
which are dedicated to Inari Sama 
and the celestial foxes. 

_In art objects the fox is frequently 
conhected with the chrysanthemum, 
and this is due to a curious and very 
ancient legend. A fox once succeeded 
in bewitching a prince of noble birth 
by assuming the form of a lovely girl. 
Day by day the young man grew 
weaker and paler, and his troubled 
retainers in despair saw him fading 
away without apparent cause. One 
day the fair charmer fell asleep upon 
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a bed of chrysanthemums, and acci- 
dentally resumed her own shape. The 
prince, happening to pass that way, 
and perceiving a fox asleep in his gar- 
den, shot at and wounded it in the 
head, but not mortally. Afterward he 
discovered a wound on the forehead 
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of his sweetheart, and recognizing her 
true character, unhesitatingly slew 
her. 

Though the fox is generally repre- 
sented as deceitful and wicked, a 
popular story known as ‘‘ The Grate- 
ful Fox,’’ shows him in a more favor- 
able light. 

One day, so the story goes, a kind- 
hearted man saved the life of a fox 
cub and returned it to the old ones. 
Shortly afterward the man’s little 
son fell ill, and as he was an only 
child and much beloved, the most 
eminent physicians were secured. 
These learned men declared that in 
order to save the boy’s life it was nec- 
eSsary to procure the heart of a fox, 
torn from its living body. The father 
said that rather than kill any creature 
deliberately for such a purpose, he 
would let the child die; but he sent 
to a noted hunter, who would be sure 
to know when any one went fox-hunt- 
ing, and asked him to let him have the 
heart of the first one that happened to 
be slain. The following evening « 
fox heart was brought the anxious 
parent by a messenger. Meeting the 
hunter the next day, the gentleman 
thanked him for his kind promptitude, 
only to learn that the former knew 
nothing of the matter and was even 
then on his way to express his regret 
at not being able to supply his friend’s 
urgent need. That night in a dream 
a middle-aged woman, weeping bit- 
terly, appeared to the gentleman and 
told him that she was the fox whose 
cub he had saved, and that in gratitude 
she had killed her own offspring and 
sent the heart to her benefactor that 
his son might live. The boy recov- 
ered, erected a fine shrine to the old 
foxes and secured for them high rank 
at the court of the Mikado. 

This is but the skeleton of a tale 
that every nurse and mother dresses 
to suit the understanding of her little 
charges. The principal lesson being, 
of course, kindness to animals. The 
remedy here prescribed may appear 
strange to Western ideas, but the liver 
of foxes, dried and pounded, is almost 
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a specific in the Japanese pharma- 
copeeia, and every old woman can tell 
of some friend’s friend whose recovery 
wasentirely due to this potent remedy. 

When foxes, cats or badgers are 
depicted as friendly, they are always 
represented as being very powerful 
and influential. A tale entitled ‘‘ The 
Badger’s Money,’’ is a good example 
of this sort of fable. A poor priest 
allows an old badger to warm itself at 
his hearth during the long winter 
evenings. For this favor the badger 
feels very grateful and inquires of the 
religious man if there is no way in 
which he can repay him, at the same 
time asking him toexpress the ‘‘ dear- 
est wish of his heart.’’ ‘‘I wish to 
have a little money, that when I die 
Buddhist masses may be said for 
the repose of my soul,’’ he answers. 
After that the badger comes no more, 
and the poor old priest feels distressed, 
for he imagines that the badger does 
not like to come without the money; 
or perhaps it may be dead, so every 
night he prays for his humble friend. 
At the end of three years, one even- 
ing some one calls to him to open the 
door, and he joyfully recognizes the 
voice of his old acquaintance, the 
badger. ‘The priest invites it to enter, 
and after the animal has warmed 
itself as of yore, it draws out of its 
purse the sum for which the priest 
had wished. The grateful badgér had 
gone to the mines, and by working 
over the sand and stuff thrown away 
by the miners had, with great toil, 
collected the money. The priest, 
struck by this mark of feeling on the 
part of a beast of such poor repute, 
bows deeply and expresses his sorrow 
that the badger has taken so much 
trouble on account of a foolish speech, 
but adds that he feels very thankful, 
and that now the greatest wish of his 
life is attained. Ever after the priest 
and the badger spend the long winter 
evenings together. 

When the sun shines during a rain- 
fall, English people call it a ‘‘ sun 
shower,’’ and they say ‘‘the devil is 
beating his wife.’’ But the Japanese 
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call it a ‘‘ fox’s wedding,’’ a name 
based on the following pretty legend 

Many years ago there lived a hand- 
some ‘little fox named Fukuyemon. 
When this fine young fox grew up he 
heard so much of the charms of a cer- 
tain beautiful young female fox that he 
determined to marry her. A meeting 
was arranged between the lady and her 
suitor, and both were deeply smitten 
with each other. So the groom sent 
magnificent wedding presents, and 
those who bore them received a good 
round sum from the prospective father- 
in-law. After the marriage ceremony 
a lucky day was chosen, and the 
lovely bride was carried to her hus- 
band’s home ‘‘ through a shower of 
rain, the sun shining all the while.”’ 
In course of time a litter of little foxes 
was born, much to the delight of the 
grandsire who treated them as ten- 
derly as though they were ‘‘ butter- 
flies or flowers.’’ The comments put 
into his mouth are quaint and charm- 
ing touches of human nature: ‘‘ They 
are the very image of their old grand 
dad,’’ said he, as proud as possible. 
‘‘As for medicine, bless them, they 
are so healthy they will never need a 
copper coin’s worth.’’ And every 
day the happy grandparents prayed to 
Inari Sama to keep away dogs and all 
other ills. 

One of the strangest features con- 
nected with these fox superstitions is 
kitsune-tsuki or ‘‘ fox possession ’’— 
the word ‘‘possession’’ here being 
used in the Biblical sense. It is 
undoubtedly a form of hysteria and 
is more prevalent among the ignorant 
than the educated classes, and among 
those of weak, emotional natures 
rather than the vigorous minded. 

The fox is supposed to enter the 
human body through the breast, or 
under the finger nails. Inside the 
body of the person ‘‘ possessed ’’ the 
fox lives its own life and the patient 
his, so that it is as though there were 
two spirits within one body. The 
patient usually has violent paroxysms, 
during which the fox speaks in a high 
falsetto voice and the person in his 
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own natural tones. If the seizure is 
severe, an angry dispute frequently 
rages between the two voices until the 
patient sinks exhausted, 

High medical authorities have 
observed that ‘‘ possession’’ never 
occurs to those who have not heard of 
it before, and it often follows a debil- 
itating illness, such as the typhoid 
fever. The only successful treatment 
is first to make the “ possessed ’’ per- 
son fully believe that a cure is about 
to take place, and then, after having 
obtained the patient’s entire con- 
fidence, any ceremony, however empty, 
will produce the desired effect. Some- 
times ‘‘possession’’ takes another 
form. Dr. Baelz says that at the tem- 
ple of Minobu, the people sit hour after 
hour praying to the hideous and enor- 
mous statues of Ino. The devotees 
swing backward and forward like Der- 
vishes, until their overstrung nerves 
give way and they seem to feel a snake 
or tiger writhing within them, when 
with a wild cry they fall fainting to 
the ground. 

Of the cat legends, the most noted 
is that of the ‘‘ Vampire Cat of Nabe- 
shima.’’ Japanese felines resemble 
those of the Isle of Man in having no 
tails, or rather mere stumps of that 
member. In order to render this par- 
ticular monster more dreadful in the 
eyes of the Japanese children who are 
accustomed to seeing this animal with- 
out any caudal appendage, the Vam- 
pire Cat is represented with two tails. 
This blood-curdling legend, if told at 
night, makes the hair on the Japanese 
child’s head stand on end, and his 
slanting eyes assume a most unnatural 
roundness. Like his lighter-skinned 
brothers, his bravery is apt to be de- 
pendent upon the brilliancy of the 
night lamp. It may be well to state 
that the Nabeshima family referred to 
in the legend'given below, is one of 
the noblest in Japan, since they be- 
long to the eighteen chief daimyo, 
and are of the house of the Prince of 
Hizen. 

Many hundred years ago in the 
castle of Nabeshima, there lived a 
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lovely lady called O Toyo. Of all the 
beauties the castle boasted, she was 
the handsomest, and the prince’s 
favorite. One day as the prince and 
the charming O Toyo come in from 
the garden a large cat follows them, 
and unperceived, conceals itself in 
O Toyo’sroom. In the middle of the 
night the treacherous brute flies at 
the fair girl’s throat and kills her. 
Then the cat drags the body into 
the garden and buries it. Assuming 
the form of the dead woman, she 
begins to bewitch the prince, who 
soon becomes dangerously ill and is 
troubled with fearful dreams. 

A guard of a hundred men is set 
to watch in his room, but every night 
about ten o’clock a most unnatural 
sleep overcomes them, and try as they 
may they cannot resist it. A faithful 
retainer, Ito Soda by name, who ob- 
tains permission to watch by his lord, 
conquers this strange and irresistible 
drowsiness by wounding himself with 
a dagger. 

He is rewarded by seeing the pre- 
tended O Toyo, whom he does not 
know, steal into the room and approach 
the prince, and though he suspects her 
to be a goblin wearing the form of one 
of the castle ladies, he does nothing but 
watch her while she, disconcerted to 
find one of the watch awake, retires 
after a few minutes. 

This happens three nights in suc- 
cession, and then the goblin finding its 
visits fruitless and the prince recover- 
ing, comes no more, but concludes to 
bide itstime. Ito Soda perceiving that 
since O Toyo has ceased coming, the 
guard are no longer troubled with the 
mysterious drowsiness, denounces the 
beautiful girl as a goblin to the family 
and announces his intention of killing 
her, to which they agree. So going to 
her apartments one evening just at dusk 
he offers her a letter, and at the same 
time endeavors to stab her ; but resum- 
ing the shape of the two-tailed mon- 
ster the Vampire Cat escapes through 
the window into the mountains, where 
it commits many ravages among the 
wood-cutters until the Prince of Hizen . 
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organizes a great hunt and the villain- 
ous creature is killed. 

This is the bare outline ; but to hear 
it told just before going to bed, by a 
Japanese ama, or nurse, who dwells 
almost lovingly upon its horrors, 
makes even European flesh feel creepy. 
In skillful hands it becomes a delight- 
fully terrible story. Ito Soda, of course, 
is richly rewarded, and promoted to 
high rank. Such stories were intended 
to foster and encourage faithfulness to 
duty and devotion to the feudal lord. 

Another well known tale shows a 
cat in a more amiable light, for this 
faithful animal protected a daughter 
of the house from the wicked machi- 
nations of a rat, who had fallen in 
love with the young girl. The family 
cat enlists the services of a neighbor- 
ing feline warrior, and together they 
fight and conquer the rat, but are so 
terribly wounded in the encounter that 
in a few days both die. The owners 
of the devoted cats bury them with 
honors and erect a beautiful temple 
to their memory. 

Notwithstanding their lack of tail, 
cats are much esteemed and petted in 
the ‘‘ Land of Great Peace.’’ The 
Japanese are not by any means alone 
in believing the cat to be an uncanny 
animal. In Great Britain, and in 
Europe, the favorite attendant of the 
witch is a black cat, three hairs from 
whose tail was a most potent charm. 
The cat myth, like that of ‘‘ the hare 
in the moon,’’ is probably world wide 
—one of those light touches that reveal 
to us that the whole world is kin, and 
human imagination much the same 
everywhere. 

All these stories possess that subtle 
quality of immortality that eludes defi- 
nition. Perhapsitis that the foundation 
lends itself so readily to the reciter’s 
skill, and hecan easily enlarge, decor- 
ate, or shorten it to suit himself and his 
audience. The tale may be long or 
short; elegant and refined when told in 
the castle, sweet and homely when 
recounted round the family brazier, or 
coarse and broad as told by the pro- 
fessional at the street corner; but it 
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always remains a picture of the mind 
and manners of speaker and hearer. 
Perhaps in its very adaptibility lies 
some of its charm, for in all surround- 
ings, with numerous additions and 
variations it is but the gem in another 
setting. 

** Lu-wen,’’ the native form of Rip 
Van Winkle, is another instance of 
the power granted the fox, to mislead 
and betray poorhuman mortals. The 
story is of Chinese origin, but long 
possession and many improvements 
have made it Japanese. 

Lu-wen was a poor but pious wood- 
cutter, who lived in the Nanlin moun- 
tain range in China. One day he lost 
his way in the woods, a not unusual 
accident with him for he was a lover 
of nature, and much sky-gazing had 
accustomed him to this slight incon- 
venience. As he wandered on, a fox 
suddenly ran across his path. Lu-wen 
pursued it eagerly, but had only gone 
a short distance when he came to an 
open space in the woods where two 
beautiful ladies sat playing ‘‘ go.’’ 
The astonished woodcutter gazed at 
their wondrous beauty in open- 
mouthed amazement, while the appar- 
ently unconscious women went on 
undisturbed with their game. 

After what seems to Lu-wen but a 
few moments, he concludes that he had 
better go on, but when he tries to move 
he is alarmed to find himself almost 
rigid, and to notice that the handle of 
his ax is worm-eaten and rotten. In 
perplexity he puts his hand to his face, 
and discovers that instead of being 
clean shaven he has a long white 
beard, and that his hair has become 
scanty and silvery. The poor man, 
bewildered at these changes, makes 
his way to his native village, but his 
perplexity only increases, for though 
the houses are the same, he cannot find 
one familiar face. In vain the old man 
asks for his wife, his children or his 
relatives, but the people only think 
him in his dotage. At last an old 
woman hobbles up who says she 
belongs to the seventh generation of 
Lu-wen. Grief stricken, the unhappy 
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man returns to the mountains and 
joins one of the bands of immortal 
hermits. 

Another legend known as the ‘‘ Boy 
of Urashima’’ has sometimes been 
called the Japanese Rip Van Winkle. 
The oldest version of this legend dates 
fiom the sixth century. 

There once lived a poor fisherman 
and his wife who, the story goes, though 
barely able to obtain the necessaries of 
life yet always burned incense to 
Rogu, the seagod. Aftera time a boy 
was born to them, who grew up to be 
a good son and by catching fish and 
working hard managed to support 
them all. One day, Taro, for that 
was his name, goes out to fish, but it 
is so stormy that after praying to 
Rogu he turns homeward. In answer 
to his prayer the god, riding upon a 
tortoise, rises in front of the astonished 
Taro. Mounting the tortoise the boy 
and his guide ride for three days 
through scenes of mysterious splendor, 
until they arrive at a beautiful palace 
in which magnificent apartments are 
assigned to the fisherman. Some of 
the charming creatures he meets have 
heads of shell, coralor amber. After 
Taro has passed what seems to him as 
seven days, he begins to feel uneasy 
and tells the 
king he cannot 
be happy while 
he does not 
know how his 
parents are far- 
ing. Rogu per- 
mits him to de- 
part and gives 
him a box asa 
souvenir, ex- 
acting a prom- 
ise from the 
fisherboy that 
he will never open it or show it to 
any one. Taro then bids adieu to 
all and the tortoise takes hiin to 
where his boat had been left. But 
though he recognizes the place he can- 
not find his parents’ hut. An ‘old 
gray-haired fiskerman tells him that 
they have been so long dead that to 
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read their names on the.tombstones 
the moss must first be scraped away. 
The boy finds all as described and a 
feeling of sorrow overpowers him, 
and with his emo- 
tion comes an irre- 
sistible longing to 
open the forbidden 
box. He yields to 
it and a purple va- 
por issues there- 
from and suffuses 
his head, while a 
cold shiver runs 
through him; his 
limbs stiffen and 
his face drops into 
wrinkles—he be- 
comes an old man 
burdened with 
four centuries of 
age, and in a few 
days succumbs to his infirmities and 
dies. The ‘‘ Boy of Urashima”’’ is 
generally depicted with the magic 
box in his hand and a tortoise at 
his feet. This creature is always an 
emblem of longevity, as it is supposed 
to live ten thousand years. 

Rip Van Winkle belongs to that 
class called by Goethe ‘* world stories.’’ 
No nation can ciaim exclusive right 
to it, for the same myth appears in 
many languages and in the most 
remote parts of the world. 

The ‘‘ Lucky Teakettle” is a very 
original and ingenius story in which 
that useful article of domestic econ- 
omy plays the principal réle. A 
priest who finds an old kettle in the 
temple fills it with water and hangs 
it over the fire, when, to his great 
amazement, it suddenly turns into a 
badger and begins jumping about the 
room. A teakettle of such curious 
disposition does not recommend itself 
to the man of religion, so the next 
day when a tinker chances to call, 
the priest, thinking to turn an honest 
penny, sells the kettle without telling 
of its uncanny accomplishment. That 
night the tinker hears a strange noise, 
and getting up from his bed per- 
ceives the kettle walking about upon 
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four legs, and covered with a fine coat 


of fur; the kettle then proceeds to, 


turn from a badger to a kettle and 
back again with bewildering rapidity. 
The next morning the tinker shows 
it to an acquaintance, who surely 
must have had a drop of shrewd 
Yankee blood in his veins, for he 
suggests that here is most excellent 
material for asplendid show. ‘‘ Take 
it about with songs and music,” says 
his friend, ‘‘and make it dance on 
a rope.” The tinker adopts the idea, 
and acquires a comfortable fortune ex- 
hibiting the Lucky Teakettle. 

A pretty little fairy story called 
“ Little Peachling,” I may perhaps be 
allowed to describe as the Japanese 
Tom Thumb. A poor woodcutter 
and his wife have long wished for a 
child, but Heaven did not seem likely 
to grant their desire. One morning 
the man starts out to cut wood in the 
mountains, while his wife goes down 
to the stream to wash clothes. Float- 
ing in the water she finds a beautiful 
peach which she carries home for the 
good man’s dinner. Just as the hus- 
band is about to cut it in two, the 
peach bursts open and out steps a 
beautiful little boy whom, on account 
of his birth, the delighted couple 
name Momotaro—‘‘ Little Peachling.” 
One fine day after he has grown up, 
Momotaro sets out for the ogres’ 
castle, determined to vanquish the 
monsters and bring their treasures to 
his foster parents. The success that 
follows his mission is entirely owing 
to his kind treatment of the various 
animals he meets on the route. Thus 
the moral of this little story is also 
kindness to animals—a very favorite 
precept with the Japanese, and prob- 
ably rendered more important owing 
to the doctrine of transmigration of 
souls. The lazy, half savage, yellow 
dogs which overrun the streets of 
Tokyo lie in the middle of the streets, 
and chickens stray leisurely across the 
road, but no one molests them. The 
coolies instead of giving them a hint 
to move, simply go out of their own 
way to avoid hurtitg what might be 
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the temporary dwelling of the souls of 
their great grandparents. 

Two very noticeable points of dif- 
ference between Japanese tales and 
fables of foxes, badgers, etc., and 
European stories of the same sort, 
are, that in the former the human 
race are the butts upon which the 
animals exercise their wit and ingenu- 
ity, while in European tales the fox 
plays his tricks upon the bear, or lion, 
or some other animal, seldom upon 
men; and the drama is acted out 
in propria persone, whereas here the 
aim is to deceive beings of a pre- 
sumably higher plane of intelligence 
than themselves, and that by assum- 
ing the forms of beautiful women. It 
naturally follows that these pranks 
are seldom played upon women or old 
men. Virtue is always triumphant, 
and vice defeated in the long run. 
Good, true, young men, properly 
brought up, are nearly always repre- 
sented as seeing through the decep- 
tion and killing the goblin, and though 
it can scarcely be said that to be 
deceived shows a sort of obliquity of 
moral vision, yet the inference is plain 
that ability to fathom the deception. is 
a proof of an unusually pure and up- 
right nature and a discerning mind. 

‘*The Tongue Cut Sparrow” is an 
exception to the remarks made above 
concerning women, for in this little 
story it is an old woman who is the 
victim. Here the old man obtains 
from the sparrows, to whom he has 
been kind, a rich treasure, as a reward 
of his tender-hearted and unselfish 
conduct, while the cruel wife, who 
visits the birds, too, hoping to get a 
handsome present, receives and with 
difficulty carries home a heavy basket. 
When the basket is opened it proves 
to be full of hobgoblins, who fly out 
at her and frighten her to death. 

‘The Old Man Who Made Withered 
Trees Bloom ” also conveys the lesson 
that disinterested kindness receives 
an unexpected reward. In this story 
an old man and his wife treat a favor- 
ite dog very kindly, and in return the 
animal shows them where a large sum 
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of money is buried. A greedy neigh- 
bor who hears of the occurrence 
borrows the dog, and, taking him into 
the garden, beats him until in desper- 
ation the poor beast begins to snuff 
about and scratch up the ground. 
Full of delightful anticipations the 
cruel man begins to dig, only to find 
to his great chagrin a lot of carrion 
and offal. Enraged, he and his wife 
kill the unlucky dog and bury him 
under a cherry tree. Ina dream the 
ghost of the animal appears to his 
former owner and informing him of 
all that has happened, tells him to 
make a mortar of wood of the cherry 
tree. So, feeling very mournful over 
the death of their favorite, the good 
old man and his wife go to the wicked 
neighbors and ask for the dog; but 
these false friends weeping crocodile 
tears say that he died of a fever and is 
buried under a tree. Following the 
directions he received in the dream, 
the master begs to be permitted to 
carry away the tree and his request is 
granted readily. 

The mortar made from this wood 
turns everything put into it to gold, 
and the avaricious neighbor, learning 
of its wonderful properties, has the 
audacity to borrow it; but in his 
hands it loses all supernatural power 
and is nothing but a common mortar 
and a poor one at that. The disap- 
pointment and anger of the grasping 
old man knows no bounds and he 
throws it into the fire. Again the 
dog comes to the master, and, telling 
him of all that has passed, bids him 
go and get the ashes, saying at the 
same time, that when the good old 
man sprinkles them upon dead trees 
they will immediately bloom again in 
all their pristine beauty. The old 
man does as the spirit of the dog bids 
him, and makes not only a fortune, 
but reaps great honor, for the prince 
upon hearing of this marvel sends for 
him, and the old man makes all the 
_ trees in the prince’s garden put out 
blossoms; though it is the winter sea- 
son. When his neighbor learns of 
this last piece of good fortune, he 
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gathers up a basketful of ashes, and, 
going to the prince, claims that he is 
the *‘Old Man Who Makes Withered 
Trees to Bloom.’’ He is commanded 
to give a trial of his skill, but the 
ashes only blow about and fly into 
the prince’s face, and the silly man, 
instead of being rewarded, is severely 
punished for his pains. 

‘“The Battle of the Ape and the 
Crab” inculcates the doctrine that if 
a man thinks only of his own profit 
and tries to benefit himself at others’ 
expense, he will incur heaven’s hatred. 
A crab, a simple-minded creature, is 
induced by a scheming ape to make a 
certain exchange vastly in the latter’s 
favor, and then, adding insult to 
injury, the ape mischievously deprives 
the crab of the fruits of even this poor 
bargain. An egg, a bee, amortar and 
a piece of seaweed combine with the 
kindly natured crab, and assist him 
to successfully punish his mean, hard- 
hearted enemy—after which happy 
consummation this very promiscuous 
assortment of creatures live together 
in brotherly love and affection. 

“The Bogie Man,” with which 
Western children not so long ago 
were frightened into good behavior 
and sometimes convulsions, is replaced 
in the Japanese nursery by the 
‘* Tengu,” who stands ready to make 
away with the tongues of boys and 
girls who do not speak the truth ; and 
it is to be feared that a firm belief in 
the existence of these mythical crea- 
tures has made more young people 
adhere to strict veracity than an 
abstract love of truth itself. The 
‘““Tengu’’ are a species of wood 
sprite, caricatures of men, with wings 
like birds. Sometimes they have 
extraordinary long noses, or arms, or 
bird-like claws. Their principal oc- 
cupation seems to be to torment evil 
doers. 

** Shoji,’’ wild creatures with red 
hair, are held up tochildren as terrible 
illustrations of the evils of strong 
drink. Tubs of sake are set out on 
the seashore, and these unhappy 
creatures, who cannot resist the 
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temptation to indulge their depraved 
appetites, drink until they are reduced 
to a state of helpless intoxication 
when they are easily killed; a dye 
being made of the juice squeezed from 
their fiery locks. 

Other well known tales are the 
‘* Elves and the Envious Neighbor,’ 
‘The History of Sakata Kintoki,’’ 
and ‘‘ How Tajima Shume was Tor- 
mented by the Ghost of His Own 
Creation.”’ 

“The Elves and the Envious 
Neighbor,’’ sometimes called ‘‘ The 
Envious Neighbor and the Devils,’’ 
is a story showing how an ill tem- 
pered man, instead of ridding himself 
of an affliction only succeeded in 
making it doubly severe. A good 
tempered, jovial, old man afflicted 
with a large wen on the side of his 
face, was once coming home from the 
mountains late at night when he fell 
in with a merry party ofelves. They 
invited him to join them, and, after 
entertaining him with a variety of 
funny antics, asked him, as an ex- 
change of courtesies, to dance for 
them. Entering into the spirit of the 
fun he does so to their great amuse- 
ment and delight, and they invite him 
to come back the next fine moonlight 
night. This he promises - readily 
enough, but the elves to make sure 
resolve to take some pledge from 
him. After a little consultation they 
decide that the wen must be some 
concealed treasure, and to the secret 
pleasure and surprise of the old man 
they remove and keep it as surety. 

When he goes home he chances to 
mention these curious facts before a 
neighbor who is afflicted as the old 
man was. The neighbor, who is a 
cross-grained fellow, immediately sets 
out for the mountains and is lucky 
enough to fall in with the same elves, 
but he is so surly, and dances so badly, 
that the disgusted sprites throw back 
to him the wen they retained as a 
pledge, not knowing that this is not 
the same man. So the bad tempered 
man returns worse off than before. 

‘‘ Sakata Kintoki’’ is a ghost story 
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in which a wicked lord orders Sakata 
his wife and family to be crucified, 
because they presented a petition to 
the Shogun protesting against the 
daimyo’s merciless taxation of the 
peasants. The lord is haunted by 
the ghosts of his victims until they 
cause his death. 

If the Japanese nursery has no 
Santa Claus, yet the delights of this 
season are not unknown, for does not 
the treasure ship come home every 
New Year’s Eve laden with 7akara- 
bune—The Precious 
Things—the cap which 
confers invisibility, the 
key which unlocks all 
hearts, the hammer that 
opens all doors, the purse 
which never grows emp- 
ty, the clove, the jewel, 
? the weight arid the lucky 
rain-coat ? Ascrew and 
passengers the ship car- 
ries the seven household 
gods, namely: Bishamon, Benten, Dai- 
koku, Hotei, Ebisu, Fuku-roku-jin and 
Juro-Jin. A most auspicious crew, 
for Bishamon is the God of Wealth, 
Ebisu the God of Daily Food—a fish- 
erman with rod and creel and a good 
large faz (a Japanese fish) which is 
his emblem. ‘Then there is Daikoku, 
the God of Prosperity, and the most 
cherished of the seven. Little figures 
of him are to be found in every house- 
hold, sometimes as a well-to-do mer- 
chant, but more often with a miner’s 
mallet in his hand, and seated upon 
rice bales. The moral that wealth 
disappears unless carefully watched 
is indicated by the rats that gnaw the 
rice bales. Then comes the God of 
Longevity who carries a staff anda 
roll of manuscript ; the God of Wis- 
dom, Fuku-roku-jin, who may be rec- 
ognized by the great length of his 
head ; the special God of Children, 
both before and after birth—Hotei—a 
great, fat old man carrying a cloth bag 
which he uses to catch children, or 
occasionally to bring the ‘‘ Precious 
Things’’ with which he surprises 
phenomenally good children. This 
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favor, however, is only won by earnest 
endeavor and an extraordinarily good 
behavior, to which, it is to be regretted 
few attain—except in story books. 

An article on Japanese Folk-lore 
would hardly be complete without 
some reference to the dragon, of which 
there are several kinds. First the 
Celestial Dragon whose duty it is to 
guard the dwelling of deities; the 
Spiritual Dragon, who has the ele- 
ments in his keeping; the World 
Dragon who keeps the rivers in their 
proper courses and the dragon who 
guards all concealed wealth and pro- 
tects it from men. The dragon is 
always a sign of majesty and domin- 
ion. 

Then there is the fire fiend, who 
when unrestrained devastates cities 
and towns alike, but makes a good 
servant. He is usually represented 
as a terrible monster, all head, horns 
and flame. The Earthquake Fish, 
whose movements cause the inhabi- 
tants of the land of ‘‘Great Peace’’ 
so much anxiety, is a solemn and 
frightful reality to many Japanese 
children of larger growth. 

‘*Namayu’’ as it is called, resem- 
bles a dolphin, but from the mouth 
hang great feelers. The giant, ‘‘ Kas- 
huma,’’ is its guardian, and when it 
becomes too unruly, he mounts upon 
it with the rock ‘‘ Kansame,’’ which 
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holds the world together like a rivet in 
a fan handle. 

The other deities of nature are 
Futen, the Wind God, with the bag 
from which he squeezes out mild 
zephyrs, or roaring hnrricanes, and 
which serves to support him like a 
balloon, and Raiden, God of Thunder 
with a whole row of kettle-drums 
swung over his head, upon which he 
rattles as he flies through the air. 

Reference has already been made to 
the ‘‘ Hare in the Full Moon,’’ who 
attained this exalted position as the 
reward of an act of self-sacrifice. 
Once when Shaka (the Japanese Budd- 
ha) was suffering from starvation this 
devoted animal threw itself into the 
fire to provide food for the ‘‘ divine 
one ’’ who, as a reward, had the faith- 
ful U/sagz, or Hare, translated to the 
moon where ever since it grinds in a 
mortar the elixir of youth. 

Japanese Folk-lore and household 
fancies show us a stage crowded with 
a dazzling array of fairies, elves, wood 
sprites, ghosts, gods, devils and fab- 
ulously endowed creatures such as 
cats, dogs, foxes and badgers, who 
speak and act like human beings. 

A full collection of these tales would 
make as entertaining reading as the 
Arabian Nights and would exhibit 
fully as great an oriental splendor 
of imagination. 
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among those Indians, who, in 

the days of ultra-civilization, 
dwelt in that section of California now 
known as Alameda County. 

One of these relating to Warm 
Springs I have often heard from the 
lips of the old Indians, and stripped 
of the vernacular it is as follows : 

The Warm Springs, which were 
formerly of a much higher tempera- 
ture, were guarded night and day by 
an enormous rattlesnake, who was 
wedded to a raven. The latter 
sat on the branches of a neighboring 
tree while daylight lasted and cawed 
dismally at anyone’s approach. Few 
dared go near the Springs, and if, 
perchance, some stranger found his 
way thither, he was invariably fright- 
ened off by the huge reptile. 

Only those who knew the secret 
power of the rattlesnake and made 
use of it, could drink the waters un- 
molested. This herb, according to 
the Indians, was not only a perfect 
antidote against the bite of venomous 
reptiles and insects, but was also a 
powerful narcotic, and when the snake 
faced its unwelcome visitors, their 
defense consisted in projecting a hand- 
ful of the herb toward its hissing head, 
at which the animal would im:nedi- 
ately become stupefied, and of course, 
for the time being, perfectly harmless. 
No one had ever dared, or in fact 
desired to injure the snake, and the 
spot this gruesome creature had chosen 
for its home, became to the abor- 
igines a center of weird fascination. 

One summer day at noon two horse- 
men, belonging to the first families of 
San Jose, found themselves in the 
vicinity of the Springs and dismounted 
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to drink of the salubrious waters. 
Upon nearing the spot they were star- 
tled by the rustling of leaves and the 
loud hissing of a serpent, at which one 
of the men immediately drew his 
sword while the other armed himself 
with a heavy stick, and between the 
two the ugly monster was soon dis- 
patched. The men now drank of the 
water, which proved to be of a blood- 
warm temperature, strongly impreg- 
nated with sulphur, and then throwing 
the dead snake over the branch of a 
live oak tree they proceeded on their 
journey. 

When the raven, which had flown 
away at the appearance of the stran- 
gers, returned to find his faithful con- 
sort no more, he was stricken with 
grief and despondency. One of the 
most trusted of the Mission Indians— 
Fabian, by name—saw the poor bird 
flutter awhile about the body of its 
beloved companion and then dart to- 
ward one of the springs into which it 
suddenly plunged and forever disap- 
peared. 

A few days later some old men of 
the tribe visited the spot. Great was 
their consternation upon discovering 
the dead body of their usual host, 
hanging from the limb of a tree, and 
when search for the raven proved un- 
availing, the old men looked at one 
another and shook their gray headsom- 


inously. Then they threw away the 
bunches of rattlesnake herb they 
had gathered and walked slowly 


toward the smoking springs. 

Another surprise and disappoint- 
ment awaited them here. They found 
the water many degrees colder, and 
never since that time has it regained 
its former high temperature. 
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THE MISADVENTURES OF LIEUT. VON LENDHEIM. 


BY WILLIAM H. CARPENTER. 


IEUTENANT von Lendheim was 
an Austrian officer of hussars. 
That he was a handsome fellow 

goes without saying, for all Austrian 
hussars are handsome. He was, 
moreover, about thirty-two, clever, 
well-educated, and a good deal of a 
man of the world in a German sort of 
way. 

With all these charms of mind and 
manner united in a single individual, 
it was not a cause for the slightest 
wonderment among his friends that 
Miss Mary White—the daughter of 
Colonel White, a New York broker— 
who, with her mother, was spending 
the winter in Vienna, should fall a 
captive to the manifest court that he 
paid her from the first. The wonder 
really was that she held out as long as 
she did, for it was quite two months 
after she had first met him before she 
agreed, at the expiration of a certain 
time, to become his wife. 

The Lieutenant, who was not only 
an ardent lover but used to having 
things his own way, cut this period of 
probation as short as possible, and it 
was mutually agreed among the three 
—the mother, the Lieutenant and the 
daughter (the father was not con- 
sulted)—that the wedding should 
take place in New York, the following 
June. The Lieutenant rather wanted 
it in Vienna, but they drew the line 
at that for several reasons; one of 
the most cogent being a social one, 
namely, that both mother and daughter 
desired to show the handsome young 
officer in all his glory to their admiring 
and presumably envious friends. 

It was accordingly settled that the 
Lieutenant should procure a leave of 
absence as long as possible, and 
appear in New York at the appointed 
time to claim his bride at the hands of 
her father, although up to this time 


that particular functionary was wholly 
in the dark as to what was to be 
required of him. These incidental 
preliminaries having been thus satis- 
factorily arranged, the bride-to-be and 
her mother—whom the Lieutenant in 
his unaffected way already called 
‘‘mama ’’—set out for Paris to under- 
take the real serious business of the 
affair ; and for the next few months 
they were absorbed by the shops and 
dressmakers. 

History does not chronicle the 
doings of the Lieutenant in Vienna 
during these weeks of waiting, but 
love-born letters on pink paper with a 
crest came regularly to Miss Mary 
White—she hated the pink paper but 
adored the crest—and were answered 
by her in good time. 

Like all protracted seasons of long- 
ing and waiting, this, too, at last 
went by, and not only had the dresses 
and other paraphernalia been sent 
home from Paris, but the Lieutenant 
at last found himself on a Bremen 
steamer half way to New York, 
whither Miss White and her mother 
had already preceded him. 

He arrived early one stifling morn- 
ing in the pleasant suburb of Hoboken. 
By a series of contretemps, aithough 
the vessel had been reported the 
evening before, neither Miss White 
nor any member of the family, nor 
even the coachman met him at the 
pier. He was forced to drive alone as 
best he might, to the apartments of 
an old athletic friend in Fifty-ninth 
street, with whom, as_ had been 
arranged, he was to lodge while in 
New York. He finally reached the 
metropolis ina very mixed frame of 
mind. Such a little matter as this, 
however, although it wounded the 
Lieutenant's vanity, even in his pres- 
ent state of submissiveness, was easily 
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and satisfactorily smoothed over and 
soon forgotten, and the few days inter- 
vening before the wedding were spent 
in a round of gaiety. Sc much did he 
see in such a short time—so many 
persons and places—that to this day 
he does not know whether Delmonico’s 
is a street or a theater, or that River- 
side Drive is not a part of the Battery. 
One thing, however, he does remem- 
ber and that is the exact location of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, which 
he vows he could find in the dark— 
but that is anticipating the story. 

When the day of the wedding came 
—the ceremony had been fixed for the 
evening—the Lieutenant drew a sigh 
of relief. Somehow or other the New 
York visit had not been quite satis- 
factory tohim. He had been whisked 
about so that it had not only confused 
him, but had begun to tell upon him 
physically. Worse than all this, 
although he had been constantly in 
Miss White’s company, somebody or 
other had always been there, too, and 
they had not even had an opportunity, 
as he reflected somewhat bitterly, 
with an old-world conception of the 
part he was playing, for a single com- 
fortable tete-a-tete, or an exchange of 
confidences. This particular day he 
had been denied —heartlessly he 
thought, though they told him that it 
was a necessary preliminary—the first 
sight of the beloved object until he 
should meet her at the altar, and he 
had ra** .r a wretched time, which he 
spent variously in retrospection, pol- 
ishing his cartouch and vigorously 
rubbing up other metal parts of his 
equipment. Upon one thing he cer- 
tainly congratulated himself, and that 
was that the end was near and that 
his troubles were almost over. 

The wedding was to be a military 
one to a certain extent. The grooms- 
man was to be the Austrian Consul in 
uniform, and with that minute atten- 
tion to detail that characterized all 
the wedding preparations, it had been 
arranged that out of compliment to the 
diplomat, and the nationality of the 
groom himself, the Austrian national 
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hymn should be played during the 
service. The ceremony was to take 
place at eight o’clock at the Church 
of the Holy Trinity. 

Now it must be borne in mind that 
there are in New York no less than 
three churches of the Protestant Epis- 
copal denomination having ‘‘ Trinity ”’ 
as a constituent part of their names. 
First of all there is Trinity Church 
proper, or Old Trinity, which as 
everybody knows is on Broadway, 
opposite Wall street ; then there is its 
immediate offshoot, Trinity Chapel, 
extending from West Twenty-fifth to 
West Twenty-sixth street, near Broad- 
way ; and finally, there is the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, already men- 
tioned, which stands at the corner of 
Madison avenue and Forty-second 
street. The three churches bear no 
sort of resemblance to each other in 
shape or size, and as has been stated, 
they are block after block of city 
streets apart. 

The first of Lieutenant von Lend- 
heim’s misadventures, and be it said, 
the moving cause of them all, was, in 
a certain sense not his own fault. 
They had so many things to attend 
to around at the Whites’ that he had 
been left rather neglectfully to arrange 
for his own carriage to take him to the 
church. It only occurred to him late 
in the afternoon that it was necessary 
to have a carriage at all, and he at 
once rang for a messenger, and when 
he came gave him a verbal order to 
the livery-man in the next street. 
The Lieutenant had always main- 
tained, and even now, when he can 
view the matter to a certain extent 
dispassionately, still maintains that he 
gave the order correctly to the mes- 
senger boy. However that may be, 
the boy unquestionably told the livery- 
man that the carriage was to go from 
Fifty-ninth street with its fare to 
Trinity Church, and in that form the 
order was passed on to the coachman. 

The carriage drove up to the door, 
and the Lieutenant in all his gorgeous- 
ness of apparel, came clanking down 
the front steps and entered. 
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‘*You know where to go?’’ he 
said. 

“TI do, sir! Trinity!’’ was the 
reply, and the Lieutenant was soon 
bowling along down town over the 
New York pavements. 

His mind, when he first got into 
the carriage, was almost in a whirl 
at the imminence of the event that 
was about to transform his life, and it 
now had plenty of time to resume its 
normal condition of tranquillity. The 
journey seemed long to him, much 
longer than he had supposed, but any 
distance, he reflected, would appear 
great at such a time, and he held his 
peace. His endurance, however, at 
last gave out, and he was just on the 
point of appealing to the driver, when 
that unsuspecting individual drew up 
with a flourish, and in a trice had 
descended and opened the door with 
the cheerful remark, ‘‘ Here you are, 
a 

The Lieutenant hastily arranged his 
accoutrements, for he knew that he 
was late, and hurriedly dismounted. 
He had already taken a step toward 
the church when he looked up and 
saw to his unutterable dismay that the 
edifice was closed and unlighted. It 
came to him like a flash that he had 
been brought to the wrong place, and 
that the cabman was personally re- 


sponsible for the blunder. That 
worthy had again mounted the 
box and was gathering up the 


reins preparatory to a start when the 
Lieutenant, keeping in check for a 
moment a rage that was bloodthirsty 
in its vehemence, wheeled where he 
stood and called out, ‘‘ What church 
is this?’’ 

‘Trinity, sir!’’ said the cabman 
with a shade of injury in his voice. 

Then the Lieutenant sprang for- 
ward as if he meant to commit mur- 
der, but he relented in time, and stood 
still at the curb shaking his fist at the 
man, while he objurgated and reviled 
him in German and English. Long 
before he had ceased anathematizing 
the cabman, the latter, with a look of 
alarm such as one might bestow upon 
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a dangerous lunatic, whipped up his 
horse, and with a look behind to see 
whether he was being followed, van- 
ished incontinently up the street. 

The hopelessness of the Lieuten- 
ant’s predicament became intensified 
as he saw the object of his wrath dis- 
appear in the distance. It was late ; 
long past the time set for the wedding 
and he was alone in a remote quarter 
of an unknown city. Something must 
be done and done quickly. He looked 
about him in search of a cab, but not 
one was visible. Just at that moment, 
however, a street-car came slowly up 
from Bowling Green, and, when it 
finally reached him, the Lieutenant 
hailed it and got in, amid the admir- 
ing gaze of the few passengers it had 
as yet picked up. The conductor 
was just then engaged in his first col- 
lection of fares, and the Lieutenant 
had only time to settle himself in the 
furthest corner of the car, when he in 
his turn was addressed politely but 
firmly with ‘‘ Your fare, sir !’’ 

Now, the Lieutenant had not really 
expected to be called upon to expend 
any money that evening, but in view 
of some possible emergency he had 
provided himself with two bright, 
twenty-dollar gold pieces. One of 
these he now produced. The con- 
ductor took it, examined it on both 
sides, and, regarding the Lieutenant 
quizzically, said, ‘‘ You can’t try that 
on here ; it won't work.’’ 

‘*But it is all I have,’’ 
Lieutenant. 

‘* Then walk,’’ was the suggestion 
as the conductor pulled the bell. The 
Lieutenant, burning with indignation, 
alighted, and once more stood alone 
onthecurb. Then he sauntered on up 
the street in the direction taken by the 
car. At the Astor House he discov- 
ered a hansom that had just deposited 
a passenger on the sidewalk, and he 
hurriedly hailed the driver. 

‘* Where is the church of the Holy 
Trinity ?’’ he shouted. 

‘*Down there,’’ said the cabman, 
pointing in the direction from which 
the Lieutenant had come. 


said the 
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‘*No,’’ said the Lieutenant, epi- 
grammatically, ‘‘ Ido not mean there—- 
uptown ?’’ 

**Oh!”’ said the cabman, ‘‘ will ye 
be after goin’ up?’’ 

‘I will,” returned the Lieutenant, 
**and I have the utmost haste.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said the cabman, ‘‘ I’ll 
git ye up in good shape,’’ at which 
the Lieutenant entered and _ they 
started off. 

This time it must be conceded that 
the Lieutenant was really at fault and 
that, too, in spite of his previous 
experience with an insufficiently in- 
structed driver. It ought to have 
been apparent to him with half an eye 
that this particular cabman hadn’t 
the slightest idea where he was going, 
and had started out with the hope and 
intention of picking up his informa- 
tion on the way. Had his fare been 
listening for that sort of thing he 
might have heard the following con- 
versation carried on a little later be- 
tween his own cabman and a colleague 
whom he had overtaken : 

‘**Say, Bill, where’s Trinity ?”’ 

‘Down ?’’ asked the colleague. 

‘No; up.” 

‘* West twenty-five—off Broadway.”’ 

They were going there now the 
nearest way, and it really was not very 
long before they came out into the 
blaze of light at Madison Square, and 
soon pulled up in a throng of car- 
riages at the door of the church. The 
Lieutenant rose to his feet and leaped 
out upon the sidewalk. Without a 
word he recklessly handed one of his 
twenty-doliar gold pieces to the driver, 
and almost ran up the steps of the 
church, 

Once inside the edifice the Lieuten- 
ant found himself in the midst of an 
assembled multitude. Brilliant lights 
flashed in all directions, the organ 
was playing softly, and there was the 
general air of expectancy which al- 
ways prevails just before the cntrance 
of the bridal party. The Lieutenant’s 
one thought was that he was still on 
time. The beatitude of the idea so 
possessed him that he did not heed 





the usher who politely stepped forward 
as he started down the center aisle, 
nor did he notice the hum of curiosity 
that ran over the church when he had 
advanced to the steps of the altar and 
turned and stood there erect and alone 
with an air that was sublime in its 
imperturbability. He had not arrived 
a moment too soon, for scarcely had 
he turned and faced the entrance when 
the buzz of expectation grew louder; 
the introspective murmurings of the 
organ turned into the triumphant joy 
of a wedding march, and the bride— 
the end and brief epitome of all—with 
her retinue of men and maids entered 
and had already begun her progress 
toward the altar. Without a shade 
of self-consciousness, but if possible 
more erect and martial than ever, the 
Lieutenant stood there and awaited 
her approach. Behind him the offici- 
ating clergyman had silently taken 
his place at the head of the chancel 
steps, and two men in unexceptional 
black, one of them with the air of an 
actor who was to play a principal part, 
had arranged themselves near him. 
The Lieutenant, whose senses were 
absorbed by the spectacle in front of 
him, had seen nothing of all this, 
although the men in. black immedi- 
ately noticed him, and had exchanged 
significant glances of inquiry. 

The procession slowly advanced. 
It was close upon him when his eyes 
for some inexplicable reason strayed 
for a moment from the bride, and 
intelligently fastened themselves upon 
her escort upon whose arm she leaned. 
He started, for it was not Mr. White. 
Something must unexpectedly have 
happened to him, he thought, some 
sudden illness, to keep him away. 
His glance quickly went back to the 
bride, but this time he did not start— 
for an instant his heart stood still and 
he ceased to breathe. He could not 
believe the evidence of his eyes, but 
thought he had suddenly gone mad. 
Even though the veil covered and in 
part concealed her, the approaching 
figure was not Miss White. For one 
awful moment, that sometimes comes 
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back to him in dreams, he stood there 
without sense or volition. Then he 
turned round and saw the two men in 
evening dress in the chancel behind 
him, and at once the horror of it all 
flashed through his mind. 

How the Lieutenant got out of the 
church he never knew, but it was not 
until he found himselfon the sidewalk 
that he came once more into full pos- 
session of his faculties. Then he 
ambled up to a policeman and inquired, 
falteringly : 

** What church is this ?”’ 

‘* Trinity Chapel,’’ was the reply. 

He did not groan—he was made of 
sterner stuff—but his heart sank like 
lead within him. He had to go to 
the corner of Fifth avenue before he 
found acab that was disengaged. He 
didn’t care, however, he was in no 
hurry now. He recognized the futility 
of even trying to hasten where haste 
could no longer avail. When at last 
a man from the opposite side of the 
street signalled his readiness for a 
fare, he motioned him across, and 
asked ina voice in whose appealing 
note of despair there was an infinite 
pathos, ‘‘Do you know where the 
Church of the Holy Trinity is?’’ 

**T do, sir!’’ said the cabman. 

** Where is it ?”’ 

*‘Corner Madison avenue 
Forty-second,’’ was the reply. 

‘* There,’’ said the other wearily, ‘‘ is 
where I desire to go.’’ 

When the Lieutenant arrived, 
crushed and discouraged, at the 
church for which he had started out 
in such high spirits earlier in the 
evening, he found it closed and de- 
serted. He had known that this 
would be the case, and when the cab 
drew up in front of the building, he 
did n’t even dismount. 


and 


- of the Holy Trinity 
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‘‘'The Dakota,’’ he said hopelessly 
to the cabman, and then wondered at 
himself for having said it. 

It isa long drive from the Church 
to the great 
apartment house in West Seventy- 
second street where the Whites lived. 
The Lieutenant, however, did not 
mind it this time, for it gave him the 
needed opportunity to think over 
what course to pursue. Of one thing 
he was certain—and he accepted the 
fact grimly—he had lost Miss White. 
Then there came to him the realiza- 
tion of that loss. He thought bitterly 
of the lonely years that stretched out 
before him; how his family and friends 
in Vienna, particularly his fellow 
officers would regard the affair, and he 
resolved to see her once more and 
learn whether he had forever forfeited 
all claim to her affection. The par- 
ticulars of that interview have never 
been divulged, but Lieutenant and 
Mrs. von Lendheim certainly started 
the same evening on their wedding 
journey. Mrs. White also left town 
immediately which, considering the 
predicament in which the public was 
placed by the marriage notice that had 
duly appeared in the morning papers, 
was an unfair thing to do, but she 
had certainly produced a social effect, 
though not exactly in the way in- 
tended. 

The Lieutenant, in his far-away 
Vienna home, is a happy man except 
when he thinks of that night in New 
York, when a cold, hard look comes 
over his face. Once in a while a letter 
is received from Mrs. White in which 
she expresses the hope that the two 
will soon come to America to make 
her a visit, but when it is read aloud by 
his wife, the Lieutenant says never a 
word—he merely shrugs his shoulders. 

















RECENT DECISIONS ON THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 


HE recent decisions of the United States 
Courts in Ohio and Louisiana present 
new phases of the law in its bearing upon 
the labor question. They were all made 
under the act of Congress approved July 2d, 
1890, which is commonly known as the 
Anti-trust Act. It declares every contract, 
combination in form of trust, or otherwise, 
in restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several states, or with foreign nations, to be 
illegal, and every person who shall monop- 
olize or attempt to monopolize, or conspire, 
or combine with any other person or per- 
sons to monopolize such trade or commerce 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. Further 
it declares every contract, combination in 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in 
restraint of such trade to be void. Juris- 
diction of cases arising under the act is con- 
ferred upon the United States Circuit Courts, 
and it provides that any person injured by 
such combination or conspiracy may insti- 
tute suit in said courts, and recover three- 
fold damages, costs, and reasonable attorney 
fees. Any property owned by guilty parties 
and in transit is forfeitable to the United 
States. 

The general impression has been that 
this act had no application to labor organi- 
zations or combinations, and that it related 
solely to the producers and distributers of 
merchandise. And as it provides for the 
forfeiture of property owned by those 
guilty of combination or conspiracy, there is 
a good deal of reason to hold that it is lim- 
ited in its operation to trade or commerce 
proper, and does not extend to those who 
are engaged merely in transportation, and 
who are without interest in the property 
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itself. The construction given to the act by 


Judges Taft, Billings and Ricks is certainly 
not strict, but it is latitudinous, The ques- 
tions they have passed upon will undoubt- 
edly go to the court of last resort, where 
the exact scope of the statute will be defined. 
There will be a condition of uncertainty 
and unrest until a final interpretation is 
given to the statute. It is very doubtful 
whether Congress had the labor question in 
mind when it enacted that law. The coun- 
try, with a good deal of vehemence, de- 
manded the suppression of trusts and 
combinations to control production and 
distribution of commodities that enter into 
general consumption. There had _ been 
formed, and they were in actual and formid- 
able operation, such trusts as that in 
sugar, salt, cotton-seed oil, petroleum oil, 
and many others which attempted to con- 
trol, and to a certain extent did control 
trade in the leading articles of commerce. 
It was this evil that Congress intended and 
attempted to reach and suppress. 

There is no doubt that if Judge Taft is 
right in his premises, all who participate in, 
or advise a strike which injures through in- 
terruption of interstate or international com- 
merce are liable to be mulcted in damages; 
and Judge Billings, if the law extends to labor 
organizations or to single persons engaged in 
the mere handling of freight and passengers, 
is correct in granting a restraining order, for 
the law expressly confers such power. 
Judge Ricks restrained the engineers on the 
Lake Shore Road from boycotting the Ann 
Arbor freight. Everything, therefore, de- 
pends upon the question of the applicability 
of the statute to the cases they have passed 
upon. 

Congress has plenary power to regulate 
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interstate traffic and to compel interstate 
lines to handle the passengers and freights 
of connecting lines. Under the law the 
Lake Shore was bound to receive the busi- 
ness of the Ann Arbor, and whatever inter- 
pretation may be given to the Anti-Trust 
Act, the engineer in charge of an engine had 
no right to take a step that would prevent 
the Lake Shore doing its duty under other 
statutes, or under the common law. He 
must either do what his employer directs, or 
he must get off from the engine and let 
some one take his place who will obey such 
directions as will enable the employer to 
execute the obligations imposed by law. 
The decisions do not go to the extent of 
holding that strikes are necessarily unlaw- 
ful. For no courts will hold, and no legis- 
lative body will enact that a man cannot 
cease work when he pleases, provided he is 
not under contract to labor for a specified 
term, 

As a rule, on the railroads and in the large 
manufacturing establishments, there are no 
contracts binding an employer or employee 
for a fixed term of service, and the practice 
is for the former to discharge and the latter 
to resign at will. This right cannot be 
interfered with, and strikes that amount to 
mere cessations of work are not and cannot 
be made unlawful, There should, however, 
be a condition in all such contracts that dis- 
charge or resignation shall not take place 
except on reasonable notice to be specifically 
stated as to time, that business may not be 
embarrassed, and those who live by their 
labor may make preparations to go into 
other employment. Labor organizations 
have alienated public sympathy by indulg- 
ing in the destruction of property, in forcibly 
preventing others taking the places of 
strikers, and in some instances in commit- 
ting acts most heinously criminal, They 
have also been in the habit of striking at 
times when it would not only do employers 
most harm, but inflict serious damage on the 
public. The common feeling is that if men 
do not want to work on the terms offered 
let them quit, and that that shall be the end 
of it. Trusts and combinations and the 
exactions of capital will never be prevented 
by indefensible acts on the part of labor. 
Legislative bodies and courts will go to the 
extent of protecting property, in assuring 
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stability to business, and in securing to 
all the undisturbed privilege of working on 
terms that suits them. If labor organiza- 
tions stand in the way of this, they will be 
suppressed by an aroused public. The sen- 
timent that demands the suppression of 
trusts, and prevents the exactions of capital, 
will also grapple with all other agencies 
that unjustly retard public prosperity. 





MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Some years ago while in conversation 
with a well-known man of wealth, he 
remarked to the writer that while he had 
abundant means and a promising outlook, 
he was educating his three daughters with 
a view to their supporting themselves if 
occasion required. The young ladies were 
prominent in society, yet one was taking 
lessonsin dressmaking, another was prepar- 
ing herself to teach music, while the third 
was fitting herself to fill the position of a 
book-keeper. By a singular turn of the 
wheel of fortune in five years this very sen- 
sible man was completely ruined, and for 
several years lived in Europe in a manner 
only known to himself. His daughters 
found themselves thrown upon the world 
without a dollar, but thanks to their training 
they were all enabled to support themselves. 
This is but one of scores of instances that 
are occurring in this and every country 
every day. Children are brought up with- 
out any aim and thrown upon the world to 
make the fight against an armed foe, poorly 
equipped, The education of women espe- 
cially is a question that deserves the con- 
sideration of our thinkers, educators, and 
those who give money for educational pur- 
poses. It is a healthy sign that manual 
training-schools are appearing all over the 
land, and it is to be hoped that the day is 
near at hand when every town and city will 
have such a school where young men and 
women can be taught accomplishments 
which, if necessary, can be used in the 
great struggle for life, California has sev- 
eral such schools, and in the city of Pasa- 
dena a wealthy citizen has founded a school 
that embodies the idea of manual training— 
an institution that pretends to equip stu- 
dents for the actual struggle for life. Here 
are found the daughters of wealthy men 
studying the art of cooking or perfecting 
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themselves in the various departments of 
housekeeping. Certain days are devoted to 
dressmaking, lace-making and many other 
studies that can be used, if occasion comes, 
later on. Machine shops, electrical plants, 
and carpenter shops are here fully equipped, 
all filled with students eager to learn and 
suggestive of great good to be accomplished. 
At present there seems to be an impression 
that young women can only fill the posi- 
tions of saieswomen or typewriters, but 
there are scores of fields not yet touched 
upon by women, that are open to them 
with the proper training, and these manual 
training schools springing up all over the 
country will, in all probability, solve one 
of the greatest questions in which women 
are interested. 


“THE GOOD GRAY POET.”’ 


Apropos of the biographical sketch of 
Walt Whitman by De Witt C. Lockwood in 
the last number of this magazine, C. W. 
Eldridge of San Francisco writes as fol- 
lows : 

‘*T have read with interest the article on 
Walt Whitman in the April CALIFORNIAN. 
In the opening paragraph the writer says 
that it is a matter of conjecture how the 
name of the ‘‘ Good Gray Poet,’’ was first 
applied. Iam able to give definite informa- 
tion on that point. The epithet was first 
used by William D. O’Connor in his pam- 
phlet with that title, published in 1865, asa 
vindication of the poet and an excoriation 
of Harlan, the Secretary, who had dismissed 
him for his book. This pamphlet is un- 
doubtedly the most brilliant monograph in 
American literature. Iam a life-long friend 
of Walt Whitman and his champion, William 
D. O’Connor. I was considerably surprised 
that a somewhat extended sketch of the 
former should be given without mentioning 
the latter, who was Walt’s earliest and 
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ablest defender. I was in Washington when 
this remarkable pamphlet was written, and 
held frequent conferences with O’Connor 
about it. The title was also a subject of 
conference, and Mr. O’Connor has the sole 
honor of inventing it. It was suggested to 
him, as he told me, by a line in Tennyson’s 
‘ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’: 


O good gray head which all men knew * *” 





‘*DE MASSA OB DE SHEEPFOL’.”’ 

In the April CALIFORNIAN we published 
a poem with the above title which has ap- 
peared anonymously for a number of years 
in various publications, We are now in 
receipt of several communications from 
subscribers who have kindly supplied the 
author’s name, The following letter in 
regard to the subject is from Dr. J. A. 
Crane, of Santa Ana, Cal. : 

“‘ De Massa ob de Sheepfol’,’’ which ap- 
pears in your April number, has for many 
years had an honored place in my old scrap 
book, It is to be regretted that such gems 
are so often given a place in the columns of 
newspapers, and the names of the authors 
omitted. Very soon they become waifs 
and hence their origin difficult to trace. 

‘* Many years since Chas, A. Dana, editor 
of the New York Sun, pronounced this 
poem ‘without regard to dialect, one of 
the most beautiful in the English language.’ 
Upon investigation, I think you will dis- 
cover that its author is Sally Pratt Mc Lean. 
If there be other claimants for this distin- 
guished honor, for so it must be regarded, 
I am not aware of the fact.”’ 

[Sarah Pratt Mc Lean (now Mrs, Greene) 
was born at Simsbury, Conn., and is the 
author of the well-known novels, ‘Cape 
Cod Folks,’’ ‘‘ Last Chance Junction,” 


** Towhead,”’ etc.—THE EDITOR. ]} 

















Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing pur- 
se runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 
cess of the suns.— 7ennyson. 


ITERATURE is in its transition period. 
Many poets, philosophers and other 
deep thinkers believe that the following 
century will witness the development of a 
distinctly higher and purer standard than 
has ever before existed, and that it will 
attain an advancement previously un- 
dreamed of save by a few prophetic souls; 
philosophies will be unfolded and real- 
ized, unthought of save by the most acute 
reasoners of the age, and hitherto unknown 
truths will be evolved. 

Literary abilities seem to become more 
widely distributed as the years progress, 
and the result is that there are now more 
writers of every class and description than 
at any previous time. Books unnumbered 
are being written and published, and our 
country alone supports a surprising number 
of magazines, besides innumerable periodi- 
cals and pamphlets of minor importance. 
Between one and two hundred manuscripts 
are accepted annually by many of the 
magazines, and an estimate can scarcely be 
made of the amount of rejected matter 
that passes through their hands. It is, 
perhaps, on account of this compe- 
tition, more difficult, and requires more 
persistent effort to attain success in serious 
literary pursuits than in almost any other 
profession, for ‘‘ Of making books there is 
no end; and much study is a weariness of 
the flesh.” 

The inexorable judgment of the editor 
and publisher is focused upon every piece 
of literature offered for publication, and 
this literature must come within certain 
limits of popularity prescribed by public 
taste, thoroughly understood by those 
whose duty it is to pass judgment upon it, 
and decide as to its fitness for publication. 
He who occupies such a position bears the 
weight of a great responsibility, for while 
understanding his limitations and exercising 
some conservativeness, he must select mat- 


ter for publication which is characterized 
by sufficient originality of thought to sur- 
prise without shocking the average reader. 
He must sink his personal ideas and opin- 
ions in his judgment, and become a compo- 
site expression of the opinions of many. 
The young writer must, therefore, shape 
his thoughts so that they may pass through 
this rigorous channel, after which they 
may reasonably be supposed acceptable 
to the general public. 

He who has attempted to live by the 
products of his pen alone well knows the 
difficulties under which the young author 
labors. He also knows that he must under- 
go very exhaustive exertion for proportion- 
ately little compensation. There are few 
authors to-day, even those of established 
fame, who are able to live upon the incomes 
derived from their writings alone, many of 
them occupying editorial positions or other 
remunerative literary situations. For some 
reasons it is well that this occupation is so 
beset with difficulties, for, while in some 
cases the sufferings undergone by a young 
author wear away the keen sensitiveness of 
his intrinsic powers and higher nature, in 
others they but serve to broaden his experi- 
ence, develop his character and strengthen 
his talents. There is another advantage ac- 
cruing from the lack of immediate personal 
benefit in a literary career, If it were to 
offer too many inducements, that class of 
writers whose lack of earnestness and defi- 
niteness of purpose would by no means be 
an ornament to the profession, would be 
increased immeasurably and the present 
conditions render it an unprofitable occupa- 
tion for any one who is not willing to make 
many sacrifices for its sake, and those who 
would write for financial benefits alone are 
not likely to pursue it. In the future let 
us hope that this class will have been rele- 
gated entirely to oblivion, or that those 
still remaining in the literary field will have 
undergone development that will place 
within the grasp of their comprehension the 
great purposes that actuate true creation in 
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any profession. To the poets we must ac- 
credit a high understanding and true 
conception of these purposes. Their utter- 
ances are the result of the realization of 
truth, and the capability of prophesy. 
Ryan says of them, 
As seers see a star 
Beyond the brow of night, 


So poets scan the far 
Prophetic when they write 
* * * 


It is not all a dream, 
A poet’s thought is truth, 

The things that are—and seem 
From age far back to youth. 

Robert Grinshaw in a volume entitled 
Fifty Years Hence’ makes a prediction of 
what may be in 1943, ‘‘a prophesy, sup- 
posed to be based on scientific deductions 
by an improved graphical method.’’ He 
quotes Byron, who says, ‘‘The best of 
prophets of the future is the past,’’? and 
upon this hypothesis bases a system by 
which he promises to figure out mathemati- 
cally, the different conditions of life, geo- 
graphical divisions, scientific discoveries, 
atmospheric conditions, the evolution of re- 
corded speech, etc., in a series of charts 
marked in different colors torepresent them. 
“‘ Given a mode of expressing social condi- 
tions, legal enactments, human emotions,”’ 
he says, ‘‘extending through a sufficient peri- 
od, and known with sufficient accuracy to be 
properly chartered, the present may be 
made to throw light upon a past too dim, 
and past and present point with unerring 
finger to the future, be it near or distant.’’ 
Unfortunately, when the expectations of the 
appreciative mathematician are at their 
height, he discontinues his explanations and 
simply sets forth the results of the investi- 
gations. But perhaps since such wonderful 
results are obtained in storing and utilizing 
all the electrical forces and motive powers 
of nature, and attaining an undreamed of 
development in the mechanical and fine 
arts, we should be satisfied to forego the 
pleasure of an analysis of the means, 

The Cause and Cure of the Irrepressible 
Conflict Between Capital and Labor,? is in- 
telligently discussed by Hiram Orcutt, 
LL.D. ‘‘ Relations between employer and 
employee,”’ he says, ‘‘are regulated by the 
inevitable law of demand andsupply.’’ He 
defines their relations as neither that of 
master and slave, nor that of partners, but 
contracting parties, ‘‘each having in view 
his own interests.”” He dwells at some 
length on the evils arising from strikes, 
giving actual facts and figures concerning 


1 Practical Publishing Co., 21 Park Row, N. Y. 
2? New England Publishing Co., Boston. 
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the misfortunes and losses suffered by both 
contracting parties, Profit sharing by em- 
ployers with employees, he seems to think 
inadvisable and even unjust, as the em- 
ployer has assumed all the risk and expense 
of investment, while the employee is free of 
this responsibility, and his wages are guar- 
anteed. If an employee, he says, must 
share a percentage of the profits he must 
also share a percentage of luss, if the firm 
should sustain losses. Mr. Orcutt states 
some of the rates at which the wage earners 
are paid, saying that if they were struggling 
for mere existence their present complaints 
wouid be justifiable, but that they are re- 
ceiving exceptionally high wages, better 
pay than the workingmen of any other 
country. He says finally, ‘‘ Let them recog- 
nize the laws which regulate the comuner- 
cial world, and devote themselves faithfully 
to the interests of their employers, satisfied 
with fair compensation, and striving to 
make their services more valuable by self- 
culture, This will not only put an end to 
the existing war, but will subserve their own 
greatest pecuniary interest, comfort and 
welfare—a result greatly to be desired.”’ 

A Mere Cipher,® by Mary Angela Dick- 
ens, was published in serial form under the 
title, ‘‘A Modern Judith,’’ but is now re- 
published in book form under the original 
title given it by the author, It is the story 
ofa man who had almost ruined himself 
with drink before fully realizing its demor- 
alizing effect. The degradation of an in- 
ebriate’s condition, in which all dignity and 
manliness is undermined, is graphically but 
delicately brought to the reader’s observa- 
tion. The young man, after conquering his 
appetite, devotes his time and attention to 
aiding an enthusiastic priest in perfecting 
his plans for forming colonies of the poor of 
London in Manitoba, He says, ‘I have 
come to the conclusion that all that can be 
urged in favor of emigration sinks into utter 
insignificance before the advantages of col- 
onization. Where emigration breaks up and 
divides, colonization consolidates, where 
emigration means exile and loneliness, col- 
onization means another and a larger home.” 

The character from which the novel takes 
its name is one of that type of women who 
has been from earliest youth thoroughly in- 
culcated with the exactions of duty, and 
never has entertained the possibility of 
asserting her own individuality against the 
authority of either parent or husband. In 
her own humble, timid way she manages to 
be of much service and benefit to those about 
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her, and finally sacrifices her life to save the 
life and honor of the man she loves from the 
unscrupulous injustice ofherhusband. This 
man, unconscious of the noble sacrifice that 
has been made for him, marries his sweet- 
heart, and the woman who has died for him 
remains as she always has seemed to be, 
** A Mere Cipher.”’ 

A new edition of Susan Edmonstone Fer- 
tier’s Marriage has lately been published 
in more complete form than in any previous 
edition. Miss Ferrier was a great friend of 
Sir Walter Scott, and her works were very 
highly commended by him. Her book is full 
of brightness and interest, while an under- 
current of serious philosophy gives the story 
stability. She faithfully depicts the charac- 
ters of the Scotch, displaying familiarity 
with their customs, manners and speech, 
and her descriptions of their home life is 
intensely amusing. She also portrays in 
some of her characters the many abnormal 
fallacies of conventional society, and their 
demoralizing effect upon its advocates, 
Several good object lessons are given con- 
cerning the mistakes that are made in mar- 
rying without due consideration. The 
marriage of one of her principal characters 
is that of the undeveloped girl under the in- 
fluence of unsophisticated romanticism, of 
another, a union for wealth and position, 
and of still another the commonplace wed- 
ding that occurs every day, in which all the 
grand faculties or brilliant capabilities are 
sunk in hopeless contentment and insipidity. 
The first two often culminate in tragedies, 
but the last has not even that redeeming 
feature—it is a gradual paralysis of the 
strongest and noblest qualifications, ‘untii 
life becomes a mere duty, incapable even of 
despair. Marriage, that holiest and purest 
of bonds, is a much abused and much dese- 
crated word. Marriage, which was insti- 
tuted to perfect the great inevitable law of 
sympathy or duality in nature, and bring 
two component parts into the purest, most 
sanctified relations, is used as a commodity 
in which the best desires, the most ethereal 
conditions of the human soul are stifled and 
deadened, or so degraded that they are 
unworthy of their name, 

A Roman Singer*, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, has been lately issued in a new edition. 
This author in his word-painting of the 
Italian life and character is true and orig- 
inal, even though he often portrays those 
individualities that are unique, and rarely 
met with or recognized in the ordinary paths 
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of life. ‘A Roman Singer” is written in a 
style that at once invites you warmly into 
the writer’s confidence and carries you to 
the depth of his conceptions. Nino, the 
singer, is a peasant child, brought up by a 
professor of languages, not wealthy in this 
world’s goods, who educates the child to 
follow his own profession. The child, at an 
early age, displaying remarkable musical 
genius, concentrates his attention upon its 
development and persistently follows the 
profession for which nature has fitted him. 
He becomes so engrossed in his pursuit that 
he pays no attention to those things that 
usually become part of a young man’s life, 
and arrives at manhood, his character unsul- 
lied and concentrated. He finally meets 
and loves a woman whom he pursues with 
his characteristic intensity and determina- 
tion, and after many trials and difficulties, 
finally marries her, The beauty of the love 
existing between these two young people is 
ideal, and what the mutual love of man and 
woman was originally intended to be. They 
come to each other in virginal purity, their 
affections innocent of the faintest breath of 
the warping, disfiguring touch of contam- 
ination which robs the true grand passion, 
when it does come, of half its worth. 

One of our poets, whose work would im- 
press the reader with the purity and gran- 
deur of the writer’s character, is the late 
Abram Joseph Ryan, commonly known as 
‘‘Father Ryan.’’ He entered the Catholic 
priesthood at an early age, devoting him- 
self to a religious life, though he also gave 
much attention to literary work. In his epic 
poem, “‘ Their Story Runneth Thus,”’ there 
is such pathos and depth of feeling that we 
cannot fail to detect its autobiographical 
character, and our appreciation and sym- 
pathies are wrapped more closely about the 
man for coming in such close touch with his 
private life and thoughts, Some of his work 
is mediocre, but he often breaks forth into 
flashes of song that startle the reader by 
their depth and grandeur, and bear sufficient 
testimony to his genius. His thoughts are 
much greater than his expression, and he 
shows his appreciation of this fact in the 
lines: 

Yet far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
i hat never shall float into speech; 


And I have had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I have seen Thoughts in the Valley— 
Ah me, how my spirit was stirred ! 

And they wear holy veils on their faces, 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard; 
They pass through the Valley like Virgins 

Too pure for the touch of a word. 


G. L. B. 
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ONE OF OUR BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BY C. 


E take pleasure in introducing to 
our readers Prof. J. H. Aydel- 
otte, one of California’s progres- 

sive educators. He is well known in 











Oakland and San Francisco, where he 
enjoys an enviable reputation as an 
instructor. He is acollege-bred man, 
having graduated at two institutions 
in the East, in one of which he was 
called into the faculty, being assigned 
to one of the mathematical chairs. In 
the special department of commercial 
education he is widely known on the 
Coast, and is one of the most ener- 
getic and successful men in the field. 
He was several years ago a popular 
member of the faculty of Heald’s Bus- 
iness College of San Francisco, where 
he proved his efficiency in many 
branches. He is sole proprietor of 
Aydelotte’s Business College, located 


in the handsome and _ substantial 
Y. M. C. A. Building of Oakland, 
Cal. This college is a model institu- 


tion of the kind. Few institutions of 
the country have such beautiful rooms, 
so spacious and airy and well lighted. 
The rooms were designed for the col- 
lege at the time the building was 
erected, and thus every requirement of 
the school was provided for. The 
rooms are situated on the second and 
third floors of the building, and will 
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accommodate several hundred pupils. 
The courses are thorough and _ practi- 
cal. The various offices in the practi- 
cal department give the schoolroom 
the appearance of a _ representative 
business house. 

The advantages of Oakland as a 
city of schools are heralded through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
State, and the number of families that 
take up their residence there for the 
school advantages is annually increas- 
ing. It is a well known fact that 
young people are in much better sur- 
roundings in Oakland than in San 
Francisco, where the evil enticements 
are greater. 

Mr. Aydeiotte is not only an earnest 
instructor, but a practical man of 
business, and his knowledge gained 
by experience is cheerfully imparted 

















to those who will find in him not only 
the head and proprietor of a superior 
business college, but a genial and 
sympathetic friend whose advice will 


be an aid to advancement and success. 

















A CHRISTMAS IN PRISON. 


BY CLARE 
In its broad white shroud lay the dead old 
earth, 
And the bells chimed loud, chimed low ; 
They sang,“ ‘Tis the day of the Holy Birth,”’ 
In their swinging to and fro. 
As the last sweet note of their silver tongues 
Had died into silent prayer, 
A clanging of heavy prison gates 
Smote harsh on the frosty air. 


And through the grim portals there passed 
to save, 
With mission of peace and love, 
A band who had knelt on the prison pave 
Though the felons frowned above. 
There were faces blanched with a white 
despair, 
Betraying all hope had fled ; 
There were eyes that had looked with a 
cruel glare 
On a victim stricken dead. 


Low brows, where the murderer’s brand was 
set, 
All marked by the hand of time, 
And the trembling, close-cropped, snowy 
head, 
Bowed down by the years of crime, 
That spoke of a harvest reaped as sown, 
In the long, dark sin-fraught years, 
And of those who had watched their gar- 
nering 
Through a storm of heart-wrung tears. 


There were youthful faces with eyes of blue 
Who were still to boyhood near, 

Who had once a heart both warm and true, 
Who were touched by a pleading tear ; 
And the smile that parted their boyish lips 

Brought visions of childhood sweet, 
Of the tender clasping of finger tips 
In prayer at their mother’s feet. 


And they listened, trembling, as softly fell 
The words of the sister’s prayer. 


CARLYLE. 


And their voices rose, for they knew full well 
Each line of that chanted air. 

That tender prayer to the great All-Friend 
Was heeded, and from each face 

The frown had faded, the brows unbend ; 
Of the sneer there is left no trace. 


Forthey heard no word of their damning sin, 
No hint of their prison dress, 

No stern decree, ‘‘ If Heaven they’d win, 
Their guilt they must confess.”’ 

No talk of a fiery punishment 
Recounting their past misdeeds, 

No mention of those who to sinners were sent 
With their formal, man-made creeds. 


They were told, alone, of the tender child 
Who lay in the manger bed, 

While the stars of an Eastern heaven smiled, 
In beauty, above his head ; 

Of the soul divine in the mortal frame, 
Descending to earth that morn ; 

Of the gift in their keeping, the hallowed 

name, 

To teach of a heavenly dawn. 


Of peace, that should reign over all the earth, 
That the only bonds be love— 

The love of a Christ-bought brotherhood 
Linked firm to the Heart above. 

Then for a moment all sin seemed swept 
By a hand divine away, 

And the hardened sinners sighed or wept, 
Some kneeling as if to pray. 


Then down there fell from the frowning 
height 

Of the gloomy prison wall 

A shadow, as wings of snowy white 
Waved softly over all ; 

And they gaze with awe on each upturned face 
As the prayer and chanting cease, 

And they whisper low, ‘‘We have seen at last 
The blessed spirit, Peace.’’ 


STOCKWELL’S THEATRE, 


Located on Powell St., near Market, opp. Baldwin Hotel. San Francisco, Cal. 


The following detailed description will 
furnish an excellent idea of the general con- 
tour of this magnificent Theatre. 


THE GRAND ENTRANCE. 


The grand entrance to the Theatre is in 
the center of the facade, and the approach is 
a massive stone arch sixteen feet wide and 
thirty feet in depth. Passing through to 
the right, and near to the entrance of 
the foyer are located the ticket offices. 

The foyer is separated from the 
auditorium proper by a succession 
of arches, hung with handsome 
portieres. 

ACOUSTICS AND DECORATIONS. _ 


One of the peculiar features «9 
of the construction and ar-_* °@ 
rangement of the auditori- / 
um are a succession of = 
curves in the ceiling and © 
sounding board, These €.7~4% 
were adopted in various 
theatres in America, f™ 
and have proven such 
a decided success in 
the improvement of 
the acoustics that 
the architect has pro- 
duced the same ef- 
fects here. The 
architecture, decora- } 
tions and furnishings | 
of the interior of the 
Theatre are of pure- 
ly Ivory and Gold. 
The architect has 
made a thorough 
study of these decorations, and has em- 
bodied in this house some of the choicest 
features of this style of architecture obtain- 
able. 

There are twelve Proscenium Boxes, and 
seven loges in the center of the auditorium, 
separating the Orchestra and Dress Circle 
seats. The arrangement of these boxes and 
the sittings of the auditorium are such that 
an artist cannot get out of view of any sit- 


ting in the house. 
%* 
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ALF. ELLINGHOUSE, 
Business Manager. 


LIGHT, VENTILATION AND HEAT. 

The house is lighted entirely by the in- 
candescent electric light. The auditorium 
is heated by the under-floor system, which 
guarantees a uniform distribution of heat, 
and a system of ventilation has been adopted 
which guarantees a change of temperature 
accordingly. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, 


The Theatre is built in- 


dependent of the 
apartment building. 
This, like the front 
building, is made as 
near absolutely fire- 
proof as it is possible 
to make a theatre; 
all stairways, corri- 
dors, dressing-rooms, 
etc., being built en- 
tirely of incombusti- 
ble material. The 
auditorium is sepa- 
rated from the stage 
by a solid brick wall, 
with a brick arch 
above the prosceni- 
um, and with a fire- 
proof curtain run in 
steel grooves and 
hung with steel wire 
ropes. All drops, 
borders and lifting 
scenes will be oper- 
ated by the ‘‘ lower- 
; ing system.’”’ The 
stage is built with every modern improve- 
ment in stage machinery, ana supplied with 
as complete an outfit of scenery as any 
theatre possesses in this country. 

The house has a seating capacity of 1,600, 
divided about 500 toeach floor. It has been 
the aim both of the architect and proprietor 
to give the community of San Francisco a 
theatre not only attractive in appearance, 
but comfortable in every respect, giving 
room between the seats and aisles of ample 
width. The Theatre is being operated as a 
strictly first-class one, and no attractions 
will be seen upon its stage except those that 
are recognized as such, 

Many special features have been intro- 
duced in the foyer and retiring-rooms 
which add to its attractiveness, and which 
can hardly be detailed in an article of this 
kind ; but it is plain that San Francisco has 
in ‘ Stockwell’s’’ a theatre second to none 
on the American Continent. 
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ITERATURE, to-day, 
state of progression, 


seems to bein a 
‘The general stand- 
ard has reached a greater height, and the 
competition is much greater than it has ever 


been before. There may be no more leading 
lights or wonderful geniuses than there has 
been for years past, not as many, some 
think, forgetting that genius is seidom 
appreciated until its light begins to wane, 
and that the genius of to-day will not be rec- 
ognized and appreciated until the following 
generation. 

Hamlin Garland in a late article in the 
Arena speaks of the growth of Literature in 
the West, saying of the young and promis- 
ing talent which he has observed : 

‘Tf I were starting a magazine in the 
West I should aim to develop the art re- 
sources of my locality. I should fill it with 
local color—not by meaus of dry chronicles of 
native industries, or histories of local celeb- 
rities or various townships, but by calling 
forth the a texpression of the young writers 
of the section. It cannot be but that there 
are undeveloped young writers in every 
leading city of the West—men and women 
full of fresh native energy, needing only 
encouragement and direction to become 
powerful writers of short stories. I am in 
receipt of scores of letters from such young 
people.”’ 

What a desirable and admirable editor he 
would be! He would surely never send the 
unhappy contributor whose manuscript has 
been rejected, but whose work is promising, 
one of those type-written or printed papers 
of declination, which are so discouraging, 
often dest: uctive to budding talent, but 
would allow them to feel his sympathetic 
personality through his own handwriting 
and kind advice. 

His lately published book, ‘‘A Member 
of the Third House,’ * teems with warmth 
and a true conception of human nature, and 
his delineation of the character of a rascally, 
merry young fellow, who bribes, corrupts 





* Shulte & Co., Chicago. 


and ruins men without a pang of conscience, 
yet is apparently a gentlemen and a good 
fellow, and succeeds in making his way into 
good society, is so familiar that one cannot 
fail to recognize the truth with which it is 
represented. 

How happy should the writer be, gifted 
with that ability to draw his characters and 
events from life,and yet give them such 
interesting coloring, that, while violating 
none of the laws of naturalness and truth, 
they gratify the most exacting imagination. 
Walter Besant has displayed this ability in 
his new book called “‘ London.’’* Itis a 
series of descriptions of the city as it was, 
successively after the Roman occupation, 
the supremacy of the Saxonsand Normans, 
Plantagenets, Tudors, and in the time of 
Charles II. and that of George II. Mr. 
Besant has made good use of a large amount 
of material which had not previously been 
utilized, and has produced a happy com- 
bination of fiction and history which renders 
the book interesting to almost any class of 
readers. It is admirably illustrated, and 
would be a happy addition to any li- 
brary. 

Well known and appreciated among lov- 
ers of the classics is Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, whose wonderfully methodical and 
comprehensive ideas and conceptions of the 
poetic are well displayed in ‘‘ Victorian 
Poets ’’ and ‘‘ Poets of America.’”’ He has 
lately presented another book to the pub- 
lic, ‘* The Nature and Elements of Poetry.’’+ 
Mr. Stedman understands the art and prin- 
ciples of versification as thoroughly as any- 
one in America, and this book will be a rare 
treasure for the student and poet. 

There are so many admirable books written 
in a serious vein that, while we may thor- 
oughly enjoy them, we are glad at times to 
turn to something light and overflowing with 
humor and merriment. We have a volume 
possessing these qualifications in Robert 
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Grant’s “‘ Reflections of a Married Man,” * 
Its humor is alternated with good ideas and 
rare common sense, the latter giving it an 
element of stability. 

“The West from a Car Window,’ + by 
Richard Harding Davis, is one of the capi- 
tal American sketch-books to which the Har- 
pers seem to be giving special attention. 
Everything is presented in an entirely 
novel and charming way, and the text is 
illustrated by about fifty pictures, all by 
good artists. It is valuable for its fund of 
information, and treats of portions of the 
West still unfamiliar to the tourist. The 
West seems to be an inexhaustible source of 
interest, furnishing a great fund of material 
for literary structures, and also many of 
their builders, 

In Thomas Nelson Page we have one of 
the best dialect writers in the country, his 
‘* Marse Chan,’’{ of which a new illustrated 
edition has been lately published, attract- 
ing great attention and interest. A con- 
tributor of the CALIFORNIAN, Mrs, Julia 
H. S. Bugeia, handles dialects very cleverly, 
especially Canadian French, her “ M’sieu 
Lafontaine of Californie,’’ in a late issue 
of the CALIFORNIAN, being a delightful 
bit of character study. 

Charles Warren Stoddard, an old Cali- 
fornian, has lately brought out a new edition 
of his ‘‘ South Sea Idyls,’’ § a collection of 
delightful stories, overflowing with exuber- 
ance of spirits and sympathetic feeling. He 
writes of the people of the South Sea Is- 
lands, not as an outside observer, but with 
comprehensive familiarity of their inner 
lives, The book is interesting, and should 
find a wide circle of readers. 

Among the best Californian writers is 
Chas. F. Lummis, whose “City of the 
Sky,”’ in the CALIFORNIAN, will be remem- 
bered, and who has lately published a book 
called ‘‘Some Strange Corners of our 
Country,”’ || which, while apparently written 
for boys, will prove a source of fascination 
and astonishment to almost any one who 
may open it, It treats of Western scenes 
and people in a novel and pleasing way. 
Mr. Lummis is a charming writer ; his style 
is fresh and clear. He is now in Peru ac- 
cumulating material for the Century Maga- 
zine for a series of articles on the archzol- 
ogy of that wonderful country. 

A recently published volume, ‘‘Around 
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the World through Arctic and Tropics,’ 
by Harry W. French, is an interesting and 
instructive account of travel and adventure, 
interwoven with a narrative that leads up to 
definite purpose in the end. It might be 
said that the good luck and indomitable 
courage of his young heroes are somewhat 
overdrawn, but this, perhaps, is a good fault 
in a book of this nature, as it hasa tendency 
to healthfully stimulate youthful imagina- 
tion and ambition. 

Mrs. M. B. M. Toland, one of the contrib- 
utors of the CALIFORNIAN, has lately issued 
a most artistic little book, containing a 
single poem, “Atlina,’’ * which, while nar- 
rative, could scarcely be called an epic, but 
it might be considered, both on ac.ount of 
the manner in which it is written and made 
up, a literary symphony. Itis delicately 
and artistically bound, and beautifully illus- 
trated, and it is hoped that the little volume 
will meet with every success, especially as 
the proceeds are to aid a most deserv- 
ing object—the cause of art education. 

‘*Nestlings,’’ + a collection of poems by 
Ella Fraser Weller, will be a very attractive 
and interesting Christmas gift for the little 
ones. Itis illustrated by K. A, Fraser from 
photographs of children in the author’s im- 
mediate circle of friends. There is a very 
sweet little face at the bottom of the frontis- 
piece, that will appeal to hearts of all lovers 
ofchildren. Itis issued by the San Francisco 
Printing Co., and is a good example of what 
can be done on the Pacific Coast in the way 
of artistic publication, 

We are too apt to discourage creation and 
execution in those who have not as yet ac- 
complished very much in the literary world, 
This should not be done. It is easy for lit- 
erature, which is not the product of true 
talent or genius, but which circumstances 
have forced into the field of competition, to 
be relegated to oblivion, but it is not so easy 
to mould the true talent and genius into a 
living entity. The germ is too often crushed 
and killed before it has sprung into life, by 
force of circumstances and environment. 
We are constantly in need of new thought 
—new light. We cannot exist on the ideas, 
however true or prophetic, that were given 
us ages ago. The world is progressing. We 
must have new advancers of truth, new 
prophets continuously, and each germ and 
plant should be carefully examined until it 
is ascertained whether they possess the true 
elements of strength, truth, prophesy and 
artistry. G. L. B. 
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FOUND ON HIS BODY. 


BY 


HERE seems to be some subtle 

sense of dream about you when I 

am near; some unreal veil that 
hides your inmost self from me; that 
self, a gleam of which I used to see 
when, pale with passion, we gazed 
into each other’s eyes. I remember, 
by ali the hopes I have of thee, I do 
remember that then (as when in some 
depth of sea one looks and sees an 
instant’s mystery) I saw beneath the 
swelling of your eyes your soul, and 
knew its history since time began, and 
that soul was part and parcel of my 
own. You cannot call it up again, 
you said. And yet I live—and hope. 
I leave this dead paper whereon the 
words look so dull and senseless, and 
I go out into the night just to pass 
where you are, and to breathe the 
same air you breathe; not to disturb 
you, dear; not to cause those eyes to 
flutter an instant, but just to pass 
near where you are. 

I have been gone three hours. It 
is now 9 o’clock. I stood on the hill 
behind your house, but I made no 
noise, nothing heard me. I only 
staid there and wrung my hands and 
cried, I never cried before I knew you. 
Oh, my God, do you know what it is 
that a man should cry and wring his 
hands and choke in throat and yet 
have to keep quiet and silent? 

* * * * * 

I went to those trees I love so much 
to-night, where once you sat with me, 
and there came upon me a savage hun- 
ger for you beside which starvation for 
food is nothing. Itseems somehow as 
if you were slipping away from me. 
Oh, for dear Christ’s sake, don’t, don’t ! 
What can I write to make you feel what 
I feel—words are dead indeed. Dear 
love, don’t you remember, you told 
me you loved me once, you told me 
you were mine, that I had but to 
order and you would obey, that when 
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I was away you felt lost, and that 
only when I was near did you feel 
content? You used to say to me that 
little phrase of yours with that quaint 
delicious air; you used to laugh like 
sunshine set to melody. Do you not 
remember, sweet love? It is impos- 
sible that you can forget. You can- 
not. You cannot. Alas, I cannot 
put my grief into words ! 

As an exhausted swimmer facing 
death, yet despairingly struggles and 
struggles, stretches out his hand 
grasping a bough which slips, slips 
through his fingers; only a hoarse 
sob welling up in his throat, just one 
instant before the death rattle, so I 
too, try to cry, hold hard my breath 
and clench fast on these memories, 
fingers so desperate, so strong, that it 
seems to me now for an instant that 
my spirit stops sinking, that it 
lingers again softly safe where thy 
love made it float. Is it true? Is 
this death? Or have I won the 
battle? To die so young and yet so 
old. 

I have come back once more from 
your window. The house was alight 
and I looked in through the pane. You 
did not know it, but I saw you there 
with him. One look, I marked, and 
that was all. Your eyes wandered, as 
he sat there idly tuning his instru- 
ment, wandered slowly and linger- 
ingly from his head to his feet ; a kiss 
so tender and so sweet in every touch 
of the light of those happy eyes that 
it tore hope forever from me. And so 
farewell. 

I did not disturb you then, did I? 
I tried not to. I only went in the old 
way and took something out; that 
picture of my mother that I had given 
you. You d‘d not need it any more, 
dear, did you? And I wanted to see 
her grey and wrinkled face once more, 
just her old face once more. 
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FRONT 


VIEW OF 


GEYSER HOTEL. 


THE CALIFORNIA GEYSERS. 


ar THE many Ameri- 
cans who crowd 
the trans-continental 
trains and trans-At- 





lantic steamboats 
each year for the 
purpose of visiting 


‘*the most aristocratic watering place 
in Europe,’’ with the hope of deriving 
some benefit from the famous Carlsbad 
springs, how many are aware that here 
in their own country, in this golden 
western State are to be found springs, 
if not superior, certainly by no means 
inferior to those of the great European 
resort ? 

This was the question which sug- 
gested itself to the writer recently, 
when, through the kindness of Messrs. 
H. A. and David Powell, M. D., I 
stood for the first time at the head of 
the steaming Geysers of California. 
It seemed impossible to find a satis- 
factory answer to the question. If 
Americans do not visit this most 
beautiful spot, and if they cannot 
find sufficient food here for justifiable 


curiosity and pride, is it because they 
really do not know of the existence 
of the Californian Geysers? If so, 
what can we offer but pity to those 
who have never heard of this one of 
the seven wonders of the world, and 
who have never been privileged to 
make a tour to a place surpassing in 
grandeur, in beauty and in climate 
anything upon the face of the globe. 
If it is because people, in these days, 
when travel is made easy, prefer 
to go ‘‘ over the hills and far away” 
with the hope of finding grander 
wonders and of revelling in richer 
sights, we can assure them that the 
journey into a far country will never 
compensate them for having turned 
their backs upon one of their own 
most enchanting and most interesting 
resorts. 

Not the least delightful part of the 
trip, as we made it, consists in the 
magnificent drive from Cloverdale to 
the welcome resting-place at the 
Geysers, which seems more of a home 


‘ 


than a hotel, under the genial man- 
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agement of that prince among hotel- 
keepers, Col. I. R. Bowler. The 
word ‘‘ magnificent ” scarcely describes 
this drive; indeed, it baffles descrip- 
tion. We have been ravished by 
Eastern scenery, but we have never 
been so bewildered with the grandeur 
of a place as we were upon driving up 
that rugged mountain. Scene after 
scene bursts upon one in such rapid 
and inspiring succession that there is 
absolutely no time there for medita- 
tion. The immense mountain cliff 
descends with an awful proclivity 
down many hundred feet to the 
Pluton River, which now flows peace- 
fully along its pebbled bed, and anon 
dashes with surprising fury like some 
wild cascade. The traveler holds 
firmly to the rail of the stage, like the 
American on an Irish jaunting car, 
as the monstrous wagon doubles the 
sharp curves, and glides swiftly over 
places where the road seems almost 
‘**too narrow.” 

The courteous driver will keep you 
well posted in the various legends 
attaching to each dangerous spot, and 
suitable names have been found to 
convey some idea of the various points 
of interest. It needed but the eagle 
to suggest the vazson d'etre of the 
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gigantic bowlder known as ‘‘ Eagle 
Rock,”’ after passing which the run 
is short and swift until an elaborate 
white archway announces to you the 
fact that it is the entrance to ‘‘ Geyser 
Springs’ Hotel.” ‘The exterior of this 
picturesque retreat makes the weary 
traveler wish he had come to stay; 
and when, with an appetite little short 
of ravenous, after that sixteen-mile 
drive, you enter the house to find all 
creature comforts awaiting you, the 
wish becomes a resolve. As we in- 
scribed our names on the register, we 
could not help looking back to see the 
names of others who had been favored 
with a like fortune, and we were not 
surprised to find that many countries 
had had their representatives here, 
and that many a poet, philosopher, 
statesman and ecclesiastic had resorted 
thither that his body might be re- 
freshed and invigorated, and that his 
brain might receive some new inspira- 
tion. At this hotel we shall rest for 


the present, and in a subsequent issue 
we hope to have something more defi- 
nite to say concerning these marvelous 
springs, and to suggest a few facts 
which even yet may be foreign to the 
readers of the CALIFORNIAN ILLUs- 
TRATED MAGAZINE. 
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-WHERE ARE THE WICKED FOLKS BURIED ? 


‘*Tell me, gray-headed sexton,’’ I said, 

** Where in this field are the wicked folks laid ? 
I have wandered the quiet old graveyard through, 
And studied the epitaphs, old and new ; 





But on monument, obelisk, pillar or stone, 


I read of no evil that men have done.”’ 


The old sexton stood by a grave newly made, 
With his chin on his hand, his hand on his spade ; 
I knew by the gleam of his eloquent eye 


That his heart was instructing his lips to reply. 


‘* Who is to judge—when the soul takes its flight— 
Who is to judge ’twixt the wrong and the right ? 
Which of us mortals shall dare to say 


That our neighbor was wicked who died to-day ? 


** In the journey through life the further we speed, 
The better we learn that humanity’s need 
Is charity’s spirit, that prompts us to find 


Rather virtue than vice in the lives of mankind. 





** So commendable deeds we record on these stones : 
The evil men do—let it die with their bones, 
I have labored as sexton this many a year, 
But I never have buried a bad man here.’’ 
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The bodily organs have their habits; they go 
by habit. 

Health is a set of good habits of stomach, heart, 
nerve, etc. 

The skin has its duties; it covers and drains us. 


There are millions of jitthe sewers in it. The 


drainage ought tm be free. It is no great tax to 


keep it so; then the skin is in good. habit every 
way. 

Civilized people keep their drainage free with 
soap and water, Pears’ Soap and water---it has no 
alkali in it---alkali burns and = shrivels the skin, 
uncovers us, makes us rough and red and tender. 

To keep this drainage tree is to keep the skin 
soft and beautiful. Nature and health delight in 
beauty. 

We go by habit; every part of us does the same. 

Good food and activity, sleep and Pears’ Soap 
---what more can the animal want, man, woman, 


child or baby! 
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Illustrated with portraits. 
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Fully illustrated. 
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AT SHELLEY’S GRAVE: Poem. « ° ° GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 
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A PASSIONATE PILGRIMAGE ‘ ° ° ° GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 
Illustrated with portrait of Shelley. 
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Fully illustrated. 
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The Californian 


HE Christmas issue of the CALIFORNIAN constitutes the first number of its third 
volume, and the appearance of the magazine is suggestive of the success it has 
attained in the first year of its existence. The CALIFORNIAN is to-day a per- 
manent institution, has taken its place by the side of the great illustrated monthlies 
of the world, and is read monthly by over 150,000 readers, This enviable position 
has been attained bv giving its readers the best literary and artistic productions 
available, and the policy of the magazine for the coming year will be improve. 
ment all along the line—an improvement justified by the reception accorded the 
magazine by readers all over this country and Europe. The cover of the present 
issue, designed especially for the month, shows a spray of pepper, the bright red 
berries of which constitute the holly der~ ation of California homes, The contents 
of the number: ‘“‘ The California Wild\ wers,’” many in bloom at Christmas time, 
* Navidad,’’ the Christmas Spanish American ceremonial, ‘‘ An Isle of Summer,” 
“The Tournament in California,’’ ‘‘The Christmas Bighorn,’’ ‘‘ The Yosemite in 
Winter,” ‘‘ The Christmas at San Luis Rey,” are all suggestive not only of the 
Christmas time, but of the great contrast between the Christmas of the Pacific Slope 
and that of the East, 


a 


THE JANUARY CALIFORNIAN. 


The January CALIFORNIAN will contain a wide selection of extremely interesting 
articles. ‘* Barbara Freitchie’’ is an illustrated paper by Mrs. Eyster, a relative of 
Whittier’s supposed creation. ‘‘A Home in the Pacific’’ describes life in the South- 
ern islands. Mr. Arthur K, Woodbury contributes a paper on Tennyson, which is 
quite an extensive survey of the literary growth and product of the poet laureate 
from one of his most earnest and thorough students. Suggestive pen and ink 
sketches will accompany the article. ‘‘The Black Fellows’’ tells of life in Aus- 
tralia. Other illustrated papers will be ‘“The California Academy of Sciences,”’ a 
description of the magnificent donation to science by James Lick, the work accom- 
plished, etc. The ‘‘Woman’s Christian Temperance Union,” a paper in the series 
on woman’s work in great reforms, which the CALIFORNIAN has been publishing. 
The city of San Diego will be described, while the article on popular science will 
be on the winter habits of Pacific Slope animals, An extremely interesting illus- 
trated paper will be upon Edmund Russell and his great work as an expounder of 
the teachings of Delsarte. This with short stories and poems will make up a num- 
ber of especial interest. 


Address all communications 


The Californian Illustrated Magazine, 
Academy of Sciences Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Los ANGELES, CAL., NEw York, 
Burdick Block. Potter Building. 
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To youth and strength cold weather is 
Life. To age and weakness it may mean 
the opposite. 

It is now that fuel to heat the blood 
and build up healthy flesh is most required. 
In Scott's Emulsion is stored the fuel fat 
food in quantity that will meet almost any emer- 
gency of weakness. At no time of year are results of flesh 
and strength from its use more marked—at no time of 
year is the need of both so apparent where weakness takes 


its rise in troubles of a pulmonary character. 





SCOTT’S EMULSION, 


a union of pure Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of lime and soda, is fat- 
food partly digested chemically, and rendered almost as palatable as milk. It overcomes 
waste of tissue from any cause, but is notably successful in treatment of Consumption, 


Scrofula and kindred diseases where loss of flesh is most rapid and alarming. 


PREPARED BY SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
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For 


Chapping, 


Chafing, Itching, 
Bad Complexion, 


Dandruff, and Odors from Perspiration, 


use that delightful balsamic cleanser and 
Antiseptic, 


PACKERS 
Tar Soap 


‘Wonderfully soothing and healing.” — /our- 
nal of Health, New York. 


‘Excellent in dandruff, chafing and itching.” 
— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Philadelphia. 


“*It leaves the skin soft, smooth and supple. 
A luxury for shampooing.”—Medical Stand- 
ard, Chicago, 








Dorflinger's 
American 
Cut Glass. 


Everything in Cut 


Glass for the table 


Beautiful and artis- 
tic pieces for wedding 
and holiday gifts. 


No piece genuine 
without our trade 


mark label. 





A Christmas Present 


Is valuable according to its usefulness 
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Waterman 


Ideal Fountain Pen 


Is not only useful, but being a pocket 
companion, it becomes a 
Constant Reminder 
Of the giver. 

‘* Your pen seems to be very near per- 
fection. like it much, and so far have 
no fault to find with it. If people only 
behaved as well as this pen does, ‘The 
Kingdom of God’ would be near at hand.”’ 

Rev. Minot J. Savage, Boston, Mass. 
Send for an t'lustrated price-list, with testi- 
monials, and make your selection 
For Sale by 
THE H. S. CrocKER Co., 215 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. J.B. TuKEY, 175 Wabash Avenue. 

Chieago, 111. 
Agents Wanted. Mention Californian Magazine 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
157 Broadway, New York 
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HOLIDAY GIFTS 


THAT LAST ALL THE YEAR 


1898 
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Harper’s 





: 

Harper's Magazine 

Engagements have been 
made with the most distin- 
guished writers, and several 
special enterprises of some- 
what extraordinary magni- 
tude are under way that pre- 


of numbers for 1893. The il- 
lustrations will continue to be 
as perfect as the best talent 
and processes can make them. 





;| | Per year, postage free, $4.00 


sage amostentertaining series 








They will 
be better 
than ever 


this year 


Magazine, Weekly, 
Bazar, and Young People 








Harper's Weekly 


This journal keeps abreast 
of the history of each week, 
singling out for emphasis 
the events and personages 
of importance. Its illustra- 
tions are numerous and by 
the best artists. Its depart- 
ment of fiction is replete 
with the most entertaining 
short stories by the best 
writers. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 








Greatest American 





Harper’s Bazar 


Each issue is the record of 
the week in woman’s world. 
It contains the latest in fash- 
ions and in Paris designs; 
the best in bright stories and 
high-class humor; the most 
thoughtful and practical es- 
says; the best artistic at- 
tractions, and an indispen- 
sable pattern-sheet supple- 
ment. 


Per year, postage free, $4.00 











The Best Literature 
and the Best Art 


No home 
of culture 
should be 


without them 








Harper's Young People 


Look out this year for 
**Raftmakers,” by KIRK 
MUNROE, and other serial 
and short stories. The spe- 
cial articles will be interesting 
and valuable. Numerous illus- 
trations, poems, anecdotes, ar- 
ticles n pastimes, and every 
other subject of interest to 
young people, make up a de- 
lightful programmefortheyear 


Per year, postage free, $2.00 








Periodicals 








Upon receipt of TEN 
cents the publishers 
will mail you a sam- 
ple set of above. 


Subscribe Now 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Newsdealers, Book- 
sellers, and Postmas- 
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Marse Chan. New Illustrated Edition 


By THoMAS NELSON PAGE, [Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. Sq. 12 mo, $1.50. 
**A new edition of this exquisite little masterpiece, choicely printed and illustrated with 
capital drawings. It is one of the dialect stories that will live.’”’-—/%iladelphia Times. 
** Brought out in guperb holiday form, Mr. Smedley has caught precisely the spirit of the 
text. The delicacy and truthfulness of his touch have been well brought out.’”’—Boston Beacon. 


CHILDREN OF THE POOR SPANISH CITIES 
With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. By 
C. A. STODDARD, D. D. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1.50. 
A companion and supplement to Mr. Riis’ well-known “He has mastered the art of writing books of travel, 
** How the Other Half Lives,’’ and, like that work, it is a He fulfills the ideal of a delightful companion, whose 
sy-tematic study which embodies the results of close | conversation has info-ming qualities without being 
personal observation of the social condition of the poor. tedious, and whose style has sparkle without froth.”’— 
It is illustrated from photographs by the author. N. Y. Tribune. 


The Life of Michel Angelo Buonarroti 


By JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. With appendices and 5o illustrations. Large 8vo, 2 vols., $12.50. 

A biography, embodying much new material, and by an author who, by long study, has won 
the distinction of being the highest authority on this brilliant period of Itaiian art history. Mr. 
Symonds concentrates attention on the personality of Michel Angelo, making him tell his own 
tale by presenting original letters and memoranda. 


By JacopA, Rus, Illustrated. Square 12mo, 
$2.50. 


POEMS OF GUN AND ROD AFLOAT AND ASHORE ON 
By ErNEST MCGAFFEY. [Illustrated by HEr- THE MEDITERRANEAN 
BERT E. BuTLER. Square 8vo, $1.75. By LEE MERIWETHER. Illustrated. t2mo, 
The pleasures of shooting and fishing, the delights of $1 oO 
outdoor life, and the varied phases of nature as they +50. 
appeal to the sportsman, are celebrated by Mr. McGaffey Au unconventional journey, full of novel and out-of-the 
in graceful and spirited verse. His text is happily sup- | way episodes and humorous incidents. The illustrations 
plemented by the handsome illustrations. from the author’s kodak are a feature of the book. 


Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings 


Edited by J. D. CHAMPLIN, JR. Critical editor, C. C. Perkins. /opular Edition. 2,000 
illustrations, 4to, 4 vols., $20.00 me?. 
‘The publication of this monumental work leaves far behind it all similar enterprises. 
Here is a reference book of the highest order, a work upon which the country is to be congratu- 
lated, for no nation has produced anything superior to this,’’-—Zoston Beacon, 


NEW SAINT AMAND VOLUMES | DR.J.G.HOLLAND’S TWO POEMS, 


The Duchess of Berry and the Court of LonisX VIII Bitter Sweet and Kathrina 


The Duchess of Berry and the Court of Charles X +43 . : 
The Duchess of Berry and the Revolution of 1830 Cameo Edition, _Each with an etched frontis- 
piece, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


3 vols. Each with Portrait. 12 mo., $1.25. In this series there have already appeared Mr. Mitch- 
“ The life of the Duchess of Berry shows a fascinating ell’s “‘ Reverics of a Bachelor,” and * Dream Life,’”’ Mr. 

woman whose history is full of interest, and it is written Cable’s “‘ Old Creole Days,’’ and Mr. Page’s “In Ole 

in the delightful style of vivid and graceful narration Virginia.” 

that characterizes the earlier volumes in this series.’’— “Dainty little volumes that are a model of the book- 

.V. Y. Observer. maker's art.’’~P.tladelphia Press. 


The Great Streets of the World.  8vo, fully illustrated, $4.00 


BROADWAY. By RicHARD HARDING Davis.—PICCADILLY. By ANDREW LANG.—THE BOULEVARDS. 
By FRANCISQUE SARCEY.—UNTER DEN LINDEN. By Pact Linpav.—THE CORSO OF ROME. By 
W. W. Story.—THE GRAND CANAL. By Henry JaMes.—-THE NEVSKY PROSPEKT. By IsaBeL 
F. HapGoop. . 

This series of pictures of the characteristic life of the great streets of the world’s most famous 
cities is international in its scope, and is varied and brilliant in color. The illustrations are 
numerous and handsome, and represent the best work of eminent artists and engravers. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 
Giovanni and the Other. Children who have Made Stories. 
By Mrs, FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. Fully illustrated by R. P. BrrcH. Square 8vo, $1.50. 


With Trumpet and Drum. By EvGeNne Frietp, | The End of a Rainbow. By RossiITER JOHNSON 
12mo, $1.25. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
The Clocks of Rondaine and Other Stories. By | BOyhood in Norway. By H. H. Bovesen. I'lus 


A . . . trated. 12mo, $1.50. 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. Illustrated. Square 8vo, $1.50. The Modern’ Vikings. By H. H. Bovesex. Illus- 





Condemned asa Nihilist. By G. A. HENTY. trated. Cheater Edil.on. 12m0, $1.50. 

In Greek Waters. By G. A. HENTY. Kent Hampden. By REBECCA HARDING Davis. 

Beric the Briton. By G. A. HENTY. Illustrated by ZOGBAUM. 12m0, $1.00. 

The Thirsty Sword. By Rosert LEIGHTON. Among the Lawmakers. By EpMUND ALTON 
Each illustrated. Cr. 8vo, $1.50. Illustrated. Cheaper Edition. Square 8vo, $1.50. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
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A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys 


By NarHanreL Hawrnorxe. Splendidly illustrated in colors by Watrer Crane. Containing 
twenty exquisite full-page pictures in colors, with about forty head-picces, tail-pieces and 
initials, alsoin color. $3.00. 


In every respect--paper, typography, binding, and—above all in illustrations—this is probably the most 
beautiful and artistic holiday book ever produced in America. 


Evangeline. | The Scarlet Lette 


By Hexry WapswortH Loncrettow. With By Nataanren Hawrnorxe., With photo- 
photogravure reproductions of sixteen | gravures of Dar.Ley’s twelve remarkable 
charming designs by F. O. C. Dartey. | outline designs. Handsomely bound. 8vo, 
Handsomely bound. 8vo, $2.00. | $2.00. 


At Sundown 


A beautiful volume containing the last poems by Jonn GreenLEar Warrier. With portrait 
and eight mene sore from designs % E. H. Garrerr. Very tastefully bound in white 
and gold, from designs by Mrs. Henry Wurtrman. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Nature and Elements of , David -Alden’s Daughter, and 
‘Poetry. | Other Stories of Colonial 


By Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN, author of , 
” “Victorian Poets,” ‘‘ Poets of America,” Times. 
etc. With a Topical Analysis in the margin, 
and a full Analytical Index. Bound ina | By Jane G. Austix, author of ‘ Standish of 





new and attractive a eri also uniform Standish,’’ Betty Alden,’ ‘‘ A Nameless 
with Mr. Stedman’s other books. Crown Nobleman,” “‘ Dr. Le Baron and his 
8vo, $1.50. Daughters,’’ ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dorothy Q. 


A BALLAD oF THE Boston Trea-Party, AND GRANDMOTHER’s Story or Bryxer Hitt Bartue, 
By Otrver WenveLt Hoimes. With a portrait of se gree | Q., and with profuse illustra- 
tions and decorative borders for the text, with head and tail-pieces, by Howarp Py eg, 
Bound from designs by Mrs. Henry Wurrman. Crown, 8vo, $1.50. 

Ap exquisite book, full of delightful pictures of Colonial and Revolutionary life, and beautiful decorative 
borders on almost every page. 


_ . 9 . 
As It Is In Heaven Children’s Rights 
The Unseen Friend A most readable and valuable book, discussin 
, subjects of great importance to parents an 
At the ‘Beautiful Gate kindergartens. By Kare Dove.Las Wiaarn, 
author of ‘‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ 
Three books by Lucy Larcom, religious in sub- “The Story of Patsy,’ “A Summer in a 
ject, cheerful in tone, delightful to read, Cafion,’”’ and “Timothy’s Quest.’’ 16mo, 
and of the finest quality every way. The $1.00. 
last-named is a book of exquisite religious | All of Mrs. Wiggin’s books are bright and 
lyrics. Price of the books, $1.00 each. sensible in a marked degree. 





In the Levant 


By Cuartes Duptey Warver, author of ‘‘ My Summer in a Garden,” “ Backlog Studies,” 
‘‘My Winter on the Nile,” etc. New Holiday Edition. With a new portrait of. Mr. 
Warner, and about twenty-five full-page photogravures, decorative head-pieces and initials. 
Bound in attractive style, from Mrs. Whitman’s designs. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 

Two beautiful volumes, much like the Holiday Edition of ‘‘ The Marble Faun.” 





*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 


Reprinted from the Spectator. With illustrations by HucH THomson. Uniform with “ Crawford,” “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield”, ete. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. Also a larre paper edition limited to 250 copies for 
England and America, printed on hand-made paper and boundin buckram. 














Uniform Editions de Luxe of the Works of Mrs. OLIPITANT. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE 
Deges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, and their city. By Mrs. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by Rk. R. OLireHANTr. With portrait of Savonarola. Sixty 
Houtmes, F. S. A., and twenty additional iilus- illustrations and many page plates reproduced 
trations. Medium 8vo, bound in half-buckram, from pictures by Florentine artists. Medium 8vo, 
gilt top, $6.00. bound in buckram, gilt top, $6.00. 


A New Volume of Poems by the late 


LORD TENNYSON 
THE DEATH OF OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM 


And other Poems. Uniform with “‘ The Foresters, Robin Hood and Maid Marian.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 





By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M. P., F. R. S. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE THE PLEASURES OF LIFE 

And the Wonders of the World “ Live ts. By Right 
Hon. Sir Jonn Lurpock, M, P.,F.R.S. With u- By Sir Jonn Lussock, M. P., F. R. 8., LL. D. New 
merous illustrations and full page plates. Uniform Edition. Uniform with “Tesuties of Nature.” 
with “The Pleasures of Life.” 12mo, cloth, gilt, ew Edition 12mo., cloth gilt, $1.25. 





New Edition, uniform with “ Westminster Abbey.” 12mo, $2.00, 


CHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S 


By Justin McCartuy. Illustrated by JoserpH PENNELL. New Edition. 12mo, $2.00, 





STUDENT AND SINGER | A ne ENGLISH 
Remini f Charles Santl 
"Suit to uaecian re fw nag By the Rev. STOPFORD A. Brooke. Largel2mo. Uniform 


with Bryce’s“*American Commonwealth.” $2.50. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
STORIES from the GREEK COMEDIANS THE GIRLS AND I 


By Rev. ALFRED J. CuurcH. With sixteen colored By Mrs. MoLEswortuH, author of “ Carrots,” “ Nurse 
illustrations. Uniform with “The Story of the | Hertherdale’s Story,” ‘“‘ The Rectory Children,” ete. 
Odyssey.” 12mo, $1.00. Illustrated by L. Lestiz Brooke. 16ui0, $1.25 


NEW NOVELS 
A New Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD 


DON ORSINO 


Being a sequel to “‘ Saracinesca ” and “ Sant’ Ilario.” By F. Marion CRawForp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


SARACINESCA | SANT’ ILARIO 


Uniform with the above, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Uniform with the above. 12mo, eloth, $1.00. 





THE DRYBURGA EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


To be completed in 25 volumes. Illustrated with 250 wood engravings, specially drawn by eminent artists. 
Subscribers’ names are now being received by all booksellersand by the publishers. Each volume 
will be promptly delivered monthly as puolished. 


Vol. I. WAVERLEY. Illustrated by CHARLES Green. Price, $1.25. Now Ready. 
Vol. II GUY MANNERING. [Illustrated by Gorvon Browne. Price, $1.25. Sroty December 1. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 FourTH AvENUE, NEW YORK 














SPOOOOEK BOOKS soe eR 


. “Tt is little to say of this magazine that it is the best child’s periodical in the world.”"—JouNn G. WHITTIER. 


ST.NICHOLAS 


FOR‘YOUNG:FOLKS 


“The prince of juvenile magazines.”"—CuRISTIAN WoRLD, Lonpon. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, writing of St. NICHOLAS FOR 
YounG FO tks, says: “There is not one of the numbers of this 
magazine that does not stir the curiosity, inform the memory, 
stimulate thought and enlarge the range of the imagination.” 
Founded in 1873, and, from the first number, edited by Mary 
Mapes Dodge, St. NICHOLAS is now entering upon its twen- 
tieth year. The most famous writers have contributed to its 
pages in the past, but never has St. NicHoLas been able to 
offer a better program or a more distinguished list of contrib- 
utors than for the year tocome. The new volume, which opens 
with November, will contain a series of illustrated papers on 


The Leading Cities of the United States, 


each written bva resident or ex-resident of the city under review. 











NEW YORK, by Edmund Clarence Stedman. CHICAGO, by John F. Ballantyne. 
BOSTON, by Thomas W. Higginson. ST. LOUIS, by William T. Harris. 

BALTIMORE, by Pres. Daniel C. Gilman. BROOKLYN, by Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
NEW ORLEANS, by George W. Cable. PHILADELPHIA, by Talcott Williams. 

WASHINGTON bv Henry Cabot Lodge. SAN FRANCISCO, by Charles Howard Shinn. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, by Frank R. Stockton. 


A Serial Story by Kate Douglas Wiggin 


the author of “The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “Timothy’s Quest,” etc., begins in 
November, and “The White Cave,”’ an Australian story by W. O. Stoddard, opens 
in the same number. Both serials will be fully illustrated. In that issue there is 


A Three=-page Poem by John G. Whittier, 


one of the last from the pen of the good Quaker poet. It describes in most ex- 
quisite verse the visit of a party of young girls to his home. 


The Year of the World’s Fair 


will be chronicled by special articles relating to the Exposition and its buildin 
Among other articles to come are a number of army and navy sketches, “ 
Story of a Grain of Wheat,” a description of the U. S. Patent Office, papers on PPY 
out-door life — football, tennis, etc., ctc. The element of fun will be increased in “Why do people 
the new volume by a set of humorous pages by Malcolm Douglas, and a series of 7£ver See me, 
comic pictures, by Mr. P. Newell, under the general title “Inanimate Things omy legs 9 
Animated,” “Inanimate Things 
The illustrations will be by the leading artists and engravers of the country. ~~ me 
Other writers of stories and illustrated articles to appear in the volume include: Nerovas ; 
SUSAN COOLIDGE, FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, H. H. BOYESEN, 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, NORA PERRY, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
KIRK MUNROE, HOWARD PYLE, JOHN BURROUGHS, POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, Cor. R. M. JOHNSTON, CHARLES F. LUMMIS, 


LAURA E. RICHARDS, MARY MAPES DODGE, EDITH M. THOMAS. 
“Place ‘St. Nicholas’ in your household and you need have no fears for the lessons taught your 
children.”"—School Journal, St. NICHOLAS costs $5.00 a year. All booksellers and newsdealers 
take subscriptions, or remittance may be made directly to the publishers by check, draft, money or 
express-order, or in registered letter. Begin with November. December is the great Christmas number. 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Both in the letterpress and the engravings it is above anything we produce in the same line.” — 
Lonpon TIMES. 
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COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN ano ELLEN MACKAY HUTCHINSON, 
Alone contains more carefully chosen, ably edited, and artistically arranged 








AD D. POEM 
3 RAMAS, ue - 
Fictions, THECLOGY 
BIOG HIES, HISTORIES, TRAVELS, 
CHARACTER SKETCHES, HUMOROUS ARTICLES, W. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NARRATIVES, CRAFTS, AND 
CRITICISM, a rome WONDERS, 


than were ever before gathered within the same space or offered in one collection. Among those best competent 
to testify, the following have made constant use of these volumes, and highly recommend them: 


Ex-President Noah Porter, Robert C. Winthro Archbishop Corrigan, 

Yale University, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Archbishop _o 
W. T. Harris, LL. D., United Oliver Wendell Holmes. Chauncey M. pew, 

States Com. of Education, Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll, Hon. Henry Watterson, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Hon. George William Curtis, Col.T.Wentworth Higginson, 
Professor John Fiske, Harvard Rebert A. Pinkerton, The Lon:ion Times, 

University, Richard Watson Gilder, The Century Magazine, 

A. R. Spofford, Librarian of Con- Amos M. Kellogg, Editor NV. Y. Joel Chandler Havvis, 

Witite School Journal, Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
illiam Dean Howells, Andrew Carnegie, Professor David Swing, 

Bishop John H.Vincent,D.D., Gen. Fitz Hu Lee, Cornelius Vanderbilt, 

LL. D., Chancellor of Chautau- Mrs. J. E. B. Stuart, Richard Henry Stoddard, 

qua University, Mrs. Roscoe Conkling, George Cary Eggleston, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Hon. Charles A. Dana, Mrs. John A. Logan, 
William TT. Sheldon, Ex-Pres. Bishop Phillips Brooks, Charles L. Tiffany, Merchant, 

National Teachers Ass‘n, Cardinal Gibbons, B. O. Flower, Editor Arena, 


And thousands of others who are well known. 


The Stedman-Hatchinson Library of American Literature is indispensable to busy persons 
whose time ts hmuted; to children whose tastes are to be formed; to those who use Goons for entertainment 
and instruction, and to all who wish to know anything about books or arthors, or who wish to improve their own 
conversation and writings. It will cost you nothing to ask the next book-agent you meet to bring you this 
Lisrary. He will be glad to bring it. In the mean time write for description to 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Going to Buy 
A Dictionary ? 


GET THE BEST. 





NATURAL #:STORY [i 
SH LANDSCAPE <omZ 
3 





A Choice Cift. 
A Crand Family Educator. 
The Standard Authority. 


Successor of the authentic “ Una- 4 
bridged.” Ten years spent in revising, ¢ 
100 editors employed, over $300, 
expended. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Do not buy reprints of obsolete editions. 

Send for free mphiet containing specimen ¢ 
pages and FULL PARTICULARS. > 
» G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, , 
7 Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 4 
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YEARLY, ONE DOLLAR 
SIX MONTHS,50 CENTS. 
THREE MONTHS, 25 Cts. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cts. 
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ISSUID MONTHLY 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


OFFICES, No. 1267 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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oes LIVES OF THE TALES . 

| | QUEENS OF ENGLAND. FROM TEN POETS. 

" New Edition. Printed from new plates. By Harrison S. Morris, author of *‘ In the 
With portraits of the Queens and other il- Yule-Log Glow,”’ etc. ‘Three volumes. 16mo. 
lustrations. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Eight Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 


volumes, 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $16.00. 


| = ree TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 


By Cxaries Morris, author of “ Half Hours with the 
Best American Authors,” etc. Four volumes. 16mo, Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $4.00. 


THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. 


His Rise, His Voracity, and His Downfall. A Romance. 
3y Owen Wister. Fifty illustrations by John Stewardson. 
8vo. Extra cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


RECENT RAMBLES; 


Or, In Touch with Nature. By Cuarves C. Apportt, 
M.D., author of *f Days out of Doors,’’ etc. 12mo. Cloth, 
Illustrated, $2.00. 


HANDY-BOOK OF LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


By Wituram S. Watsx. Small 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50; 
three quarters calf, $5.00. 














ATLINA, 
England.”’ author of ‘* Eudora,”’ etc. ustrated. Cloth, gilt, $2.50. 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
The Latest, the Cheapest, the Best. New Type, New Subjects, New Illustrations, New Maps. Concise, 
simple, clear, accurate, and easy of reference. Twenty years later than any other encyclo- 

| ia in the market. Complete in ten volumes, Vols. 1., IL, IIL, 1V., V., VI., VIL, VIIIL., and 
| X.ready. Vol. X. ready in December. Specimen pages sent on application. Price, per vol., Cloth, 
| $3.00; sheep, $4.00; half morocco, $4.50 


| Zllustration from ** Queens of The Queen of the Peaing DOs. By M. B. M. Toranp, 
i 
| 





Juvenile. 
MAID MARIAN AND ROBIN HOOD. 


By J. E. Muppockx. With twelve illustrations by Stanley ° 
L. Wood. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


BIMBI. 


Stories for children. By “‘Ourpa.”’ With illustrations by 
Edmund H. Garrett. 4to. Cloth, $1.50. 


AXEL EBERSEN: 
| The Graduate of Upsala. By A. Laurie, author of 
** Maurice Kerdic,”’ *‘ A Marvellous Conquest,” etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 1ramo. Cloth, $1.50. 


AN AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 


| A book for the young. With numerous illustrations. Small 
| qto. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


| UNCLE BILL’S CHILDREN. 


By Heren Micman, author of “ Littie Ladies.”’  Illus- 
trated. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.00. 


BOYS’ OWN BOOK 
Of Out-Door Games and Recreations. Edited by G. A. 
Hutchinson. 300 illustrations. Small 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 








Illustration from ‘‘ Maid Marian 
and Robin Hood.” 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 7'5 *"“piiJadeipnia. 
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The Review of Reviews is the Favorite 





FROM COAST TO COAST 


Soine Pacific Coast and Western Opinions. 


“ The Review of Reviews is a perfect encyelope- 
dia of current literature, presenting in compact 
form the most interesting topics that are to be 
found in the best publications of the day.’’— 
San Francisco Call. 

The Review of Reviews, we do not hesitate to 
say, is the best review published for ministers 
and others who want all that’s goingon ina 
nutshell.”"—Southern California Christian Advo- 
cate. 

The Review of Reviews fills the want which ex- 
ceedingly busy people feel who desire to see the 
best eurrent literature and want to dodge what 
is weak and poor.”—Salt Lake City Tribune. 

If one has only ten minutes every day to read 
he can keep thoroughly posted on the events of 
the whole world by reading this valuable pub- 
lieation, Seatile -- Times. 

“ The Review of Reviews is not a party magazine. 
On the contrary, its independence is absolute. 
It gives both sides of all prominent questions, 
and tells the truth about the position of the 
parties on all great questions.”—Portland Ex- 
press. 

“ The Review of Reuiews is a marazine which is 
indispensable to one who wishes to keep up 
with life. This library subseribes for a deask 
copies, and never ceases to recommend it to in- 
quirers for the one essential journal.”—Denver 
Public Library Bulletin. 

“The greatest magazine 
Kearney, Neb., Standard. 

“ The best publication in the world for those 
readers who desire to get the cream of all the 
leading magazines.”"—Grass Valley, Cal., Tid- 
ings. 

“ We take pleasure in calling attention to the 
sustained excellence of The Review of Reviews.” 

Christian Advocate, Portland, Oregon. 


published.” 


Some Atlantic Coast and Eastern Opinions 


“* The Review of Reviews holds a place that no 
other magazine attempts to approach. By 
reading it you can keep thoroughly posted on 
the events of the world.”—New Tork Record.r. 


“ The Review of Reviews is the only monthly 
that collects critically and appetizingly the 
principal facts of current literature and life ; to 
read a number is to resolve to never miss one.” 
—Boston Globe. 

“ The Review of Reviews has already become an 
invaluable companion of the _ intelligent, 
thoughtful and busy American citizen." —Chris- 
tian Union, New York. 

“This monthly has become the most interest- 
ing of all the magazines.”—Worcester Spy. 

* The Review of Reviews has become a necessity 
with people who have not the time to examine 
every periodical. Its editing displays rare 
judgment and tact. Among the best articles 
appearing from time to time are papers contrib- 
uted by its editors, W. T. Stead and Albert 
Shaw.—Chicago Herald. 

“ There is no magazine which quite so closely 
tallies with the events of the day as The Review 
of Reviews. It isan epitome of nearly every- 
thing that is going on.”’—Boston Herald. 

“* The Review is full of that wonderful conden- 
sation which makes it so acceptabie to busy 
men.’’—Christian Inquirer, New York. 

“ The Review of Reviews {s an illustrated news 
periodical which is so entertaining that its per- 
usal isa pleasure, and so comprehensive that 
it answers as a substitute for pretty much every- 
thing else.”"— Detroit Tribune. 

“ The Review of Reviews is the best and fairest 
of all our monthlies.”—“ Bill Arp”’ of the Atlan- 
tic Constitution. 

“ There is abundant reason for its popularity 
beeause the magazine presents to its readers 
every month the whole world of social progress 





and literary production.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


Subscription Price of the Review of Reviews, $2.50 a Year. Single Copies, 25 cents. 


SPECIAL SUGGESTION: 


Don't you want to see acopy ortwo? Among recent numbers of the Review perhaps the most 
popular have been: The one containing Mr. Stead’s magnificent character sketch of Gladstone; 
the one with the extended biographical sketch of Benjamin Harrison, and the one with the sketch 


of Grover Cleveland. These three numbers contain— 
rtraits of the following interesting and prominent 


Cleveland and Gladstone—new and lifelike 


sides numerous fine portraits of Harrison, 


Whitelaw Reid, William McKinley, Senator Wolcott, Thomas B. Reed, Chauncey 


pessseauee. 
pew, Matthew 8. 
Maud Gonne, Count 


uay, John C. New, John J. Ingalls, Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, Lad 
erbert Bismark and Countess Margaret Hoyos, Signor Giolitti, Thomas Nast, 


Carlisle, Miss 


Charles W. Johnson, Senator Eppa Hunton, the King and Queen of Denmark, Elijah W. Halford, 


the late Mrs. Harrison, Adlai E. 
W. L. Wilson, Henr 


& 
W tevenson, William C. Whitney, W. Bourke Cochran, Congressman 
atterson, SenatorVilas, James B. Weaver, James G. Field, Gen. John Bidwell, 


Rev. J. B. Cranfill, Andrew Carnegie, Hugh O’ Donnell, Governor Pattison, Henry C. Frick, Edward 


Blake, Mrs. ny M. Stanley, Mrs. John A. Logan, Cyrus W. Field, Andrew D. 
- Harrity, the late Emmons Blaine, 
e Infanta of Spain, Samuel Gompers, George 


Carter, William arri 
Theodore W. Dwight, th 


hite, Thomas IH. 
rinee Ferdinand of Bulgaria, the late Prof. 
W. Cable, Lord Wolseley, the 


late L. L. Polk, Senator Aldrich, President E. Benjamin Andrews, Secretary John W. Noble, Right 


Hon. Hen 


Chaplin, Gen. Horace Porter, the late Edward A. Freeman, Ienatius Donnelly, Prof. 


Joseph Le Conte, Miss Kate Field, Prof. Charles 8. Briggs, D.D., the lute Alexander Winchell, 
Andrew Lang, and dozens of other portraits and pictures. 

These three numbers form a BRILLIANT PORTRAIT GALLERY of celebrities. 
The regular price of them—very cheap, too—is twenty-five cents each; seventy-five 
cents for the three. In order to acquaint YOU with the Review or Reviews, and 


in the hope of securing you as a regular and 
will be sent, post-paid, for TEN TWO-CEN 


permanent subscriber, the THREE 
T STAMPS to those writing before 


Christmas Day and mentioning this advertisement. 


ADDRESS: 


- THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
13 Astor Puace, New Yor 
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ELEGANT BOOKS 


Famous Pets—By ELEANOR LEwis. Quario, fully 
illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 

Here is a gift book suited to all ages, all classes and 
all times; since the fondness for pets is universal. 

Among the eleven chapter headings are ‘Some 
Seotch Celebrities,”’ “‘ Pets in Literary Life,” “ Military 
Pets,” “Animals at School,” “ Pets in Artist Life,” 
“ Pussy in Private Life,” “ A Notable Canine Trio.” 

A Lost Winter—By E.izanetH Stuart PHELPs. 
Illustrated by Mary Cecilia Spaulding. Popular Edi- 
tion. Oblong vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Every one who has wintered in the land of flowers, 
and so lost the chill and gloom of a Northern winter, 
will weleome this delightful souvenir. Miss Phelps 
has riven free play to her descriptive faculty, and the 
poem has been charmingly illustrated. 

The Holy Grail—By ALFRED TENNYSON. With 
fourteen illustrations by W. L. Taylor. Popular Edition, 
square 8vo, cloth, zi t edges, $2.00; padded seal, $4.00. 

Mr. Taylor’s exquisite drawings are in perfect har- 
mony with this noble poem, and represent some of its 
finest passages. 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments—Edited 
by W. E. Gritlis, D. D. Lothrop’s Library edition. 
4 vols., 40 full-page illustrations. Cloth, $6.00; half- 
calf, $10.00. 

This first strictly American edition of the famous old 
classic meets the demand for a refined rendering, free 
from the grossness of literal translation which made it 
unsuitable for general family reading. i 

“To be ignorant of the ‘ Arabian Niehts’ is to have 
lost some of the most delightful entertainment which 
literature aftords.’’—Boston Herald. 


FOR 


THe HOLIDAYS. 


Masterpieces of Prose—4to, $3.00. 

A volume containing selections from the best and 
deepest thinkers of the ages; embracing family life, 
orations, events of the times, history, biography, 
essays, fiction, ete. The autiors chosen tnelude Emer- 
son, George Eliot, Thackeray, Gladstone, Howells, 
Holmes, Louisa Alcott, Curtis and hundreds of others. 
Our Early Presidents, Their Wives and Children. 

From Washington to Jackson. By Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton. With one hundred and fifty portraits, pic- 
turesand autograph letters. Quarto, gold cloth, $3.00; 
half-calf, $6.00; full morocco, $8.00. 

The home-life of the White House, how our Presi- 
dents talked and looked and acted when free from 
official duties; interesting facts about their wives and 
children. 

The Christmas Book—By Hezekian Burrter- 
WORTH. 8vo, cloth, exquisitely illustrated, by Taylor, 
Garrett, Lungren, etc., $2.00. 

A beautiful collection of short stories, sketches and 
poems bearing upon the Yuletide festiva 
Shakespeare’s Twilights — Small 

edges, $1.00. 

Some of the brightest, daintiest gems of Shake- 
speare’s poetry on nature here find place, with original 
and beautiful illustrations by W. L. Chaloner and H. 
P. Barnes. A bijou of a book. 

Child Classics—Compiled by Mary R. Fitch. 8vo, 
eloth, gilt, $1.50; holiday, gilt, $1.50. Beautiful full- 
page illustrations. 

A new edition of this charming book, which was so 

pular for children last year. It contains gems from 

ngfellow, Whittier, Dr. Holland, Miss Muloch ete, 


quarto, gilt 


At the Bookstores, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, BOSTON 


Send for New Illustrated Holiday Catalogue, Free. 





Setps upward from 
babyhood 
to noble manhood 
and 
womanhood 





2.40 
WIDE 
AWAKE 


or young folks 
of all ages 











$1.00 
THE PANSY 
[A week-day and 

















gl delight, 
mother’s relief 





Sunday 
magazine 

$1.00 
OUR LITTLE 
EN s* WOMEN 
For youngest 

readers 

50 cts. Sample copies of all, 15 cents 
BABYLAND of any one, 5 cents 


Address [), LOTHROP COMPANY, BOSTON 
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NS NARROW TESTAMENTS, Etc. ig Sy 


° JAMES POTT & CO. - : Sole Agents 














New Helps 











New 
> 
Concordance Bible Atlas 
“ Will probably prove the most popular of all the t -achers’ Bibles on the market. Almost every teacher end 


student will choose the Bagster.""— Michigan Christian A ivocate. 













The Most The Teacher’s 











Salable Bible Favorite 
For the Trade Edition 
NUMEROUS us BINDINGS 


BACSTERS’ COMPREHENSIVE TEACHERS BIBLE 
— COPYRIGHT 1692 =2=== => 


- er 
JAMES POTT & COMPANY . 


BAGSTER’S BIBLES.—tTne reputation of this publishing house for issues of the Sacred Scriptures 
in such forms and with such apparatus as only the highest book-maker’s art and the soundest schol ip ot 
the time can achieve, is of no modern date. Their Po!yzlot Bible, familiar to at least three generations, with all 
the helps it offered tot.e study of the Word of God, to i | nothing of other editions, has been gratefully used by 
hundreds of thousands. . . . For practical use we could not wish for a better book. Its value can only 

ascertained hy comparing it with others already in the field. He may dispense with a large library, if he will 
only make diligeat use of such a teacher’s aid as Bagster’s Comprehensive Teacher's Bible.”—The Dookseller 


ILLUSTRATED TRADE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JAMES POTT & COQ., Sole Agents, NEW YORK 
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Frederick Warne & Co's (COLUMBIAN Epirion 9) 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


¥ 
The “Bedford” Shakspeare 


In 12 handy volumes, in inexpensive as well as exclu- 
sive styles of cloth ($7.50 per set) and leather. For 
various bindings and styles, apply to your book- 
seller or write for prospectus. 








*,* The most charming little handy-volume edition 
ever issued; clear type, with borders, ete., in carmine, 
reliable text and superb bindings. 

*,.* This is the favorite edition for wedding presents 
and holiday gifts, being at once a scholarly text, clearly 
printed and readable, and a pleasure by reason of the 
diversities and artistic finish of the bindings. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


ABBEYS,CASTLES, AND ANCIENT HALLS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES: Their Legendary Lore 
and Popular Hist: ry. By JonN Timps and ALEXANDER 
GUN .. Embellished with 12 full-pare,mostjinteresting 
photogravures from th» newest and best views of the 
subjects proeurable. Choicely printed on laid paper. 
3 vols., large crown 8vo., cilt tops. Price, $7.50. 

Also kept in 34 morocco, gilt tops. Price, per set, 
$15.00. 


IN CROWN 8VO, CLOTH, NOVEL BINDING DESIGN, GILT TOP 


THE LAND OF THE ALMIGHTY DOLLAR. By 
H. PANMURE GORDON. With sixty original illustra- 
tions by Irving Montagu. Terse and epigrammatic, 
these flying leaves of a shrewd, intelligent and good- 
natasell traveler’s observations of this country will 
be read with interest and amusement. Price, $2.50. 


THE COMING OF FATHER CHRISTMAS. A 
Fine Art Gift Book for children and their elders, 
written in Verse and Illustrated by E. F. Manning, 
Superbly printed and illuminated in gold and 14 
colors. 4to, in novel binding, cloth back and fancy 
sides, bevelled, gilt edges. Price, $2.00. 


*.* One of the most artistic and effective books of the 
season. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 
THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME 
D’ ARBLAY (FRANCES BURNEY). With notes 
by W. C. WaRpD, and prefaced by Lorp MacaULay’s 
Essay. With portraits. 


In 3 vols., 12mo, smooth blue linen and white title labels, 
$2.25 per set, bored; or, in Roxburgh style, cloth, gilt tops, 
$3.00 per set; Ditto, half calf, neat gilt tops, $6.00 per set. 

The Diary of the author of “ Evelina” not only con- 
tains sprightly and entertaining anecdotes of the 
fashionable and court society of the reign of George 
III, butis replete with interesting conversations with 
and descriptions of, the literary celebrities of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century—Dr. Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale. ete. 


*,* Of all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


3 COOPER UNION 


New York City, New York 


(oF) 
TE UNITED 


OF tac STATES: 


By JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


‘*History of the World.” 


WITH OVER 800 PAGES anv 300 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Including Maps, Plans, Charts, together with Por- 


traits of Presidents, Flags of all Nations, and Seals 
of the States in colors, covering period 1492-1891. 


CIRCULARS FREE 
“ ne V 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. e ctame, Sve, Cleth, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. $3.75. 


COMMISSIONS LARGE. 


THE UNITED STATES HISTORY CO. 


CHAS. E. BROWN, WM. B. PERKINS, 
Room 425, ExcHance Buitoina, Cunton Hau, Astor Pracg 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 





“One of the great needs of the student and business 
man,’’—Pres. DYSINGER. 

“A diamond among magazines.”—Adj. Genl. REEsE, 
Illinois. 





San Francisco 
Call-One of the 
best books of 
reference that 
is at_ present 
compiled, and 
Ought to be in 
the library of 
every busy 
man who 
wants to keep 
track of events 
but has not 
time ty look at 
anything but 
that in con- 
densed form. 





$1.50 A YEAR 

50c. a Number 

Sample Copy 
25c. 


H. L. STETSON, Pres. Des Moines College, lowa.—“ It is 
one of the most useful publications of our day. Noth- 
ing is more important for persons who are actually 
engaged in business or the professions, than a clear, 
true, comprehensive presentation of the great move 
ments of the time. This publication admirably meets 
the needs, and has no rival.” 








Current History Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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LONGIANS, GREEN & CO’S LIST. 





G. N. Curzon, AM. P. 


PERSIA. By the Hon. GrorGE N. CURZON, 
M. P. With 9 maps, 34 full-page plates, 
and 53 illustrations in the text, appendices 
and an index, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1330, $12.00 


The Verney Memoirs. 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY. 
During the Civil War. Compiled from the 
Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at 
Claydon House, Bucks. By FRANctrs PAR- 
THENOPE VERNEY. With a Preface by 
S. R. Gardiner. With 28 Plates (23 por- 
traits) wood-cuts, and facsimiles. 2 vols. 
medium Svo, cloth, gilt top, $12.00, 


A. K. HB. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. 
1865-1890. By the author of “The Recre- 
ations of a Country Parson.’’ 2 vols, 8vo. 
Vol. I. $3.00. Vol. IL. $3.00. 


Theodore Bent. 
THE RUINED CITIES OF MASHONALAND. 


Being a Record of Excavations and Ex- 
plorations, 1891-92. By J. THEODORE 
3ENT, F.R.G.S. With numerous illus- 
trations and maps. 8vo. [Immediately.] 


Richard Jcfferies. 
THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. By RicHarp 


JEFFERIES, author of ‘‘ Field and Hedge- 
row,’’etc. With Portrait, Crown Svo, $2.00, 


Agnes M. Clerke 


FAMILIAR STUDIES IN HOMER. By Acnxs 


M. CLERKE. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
“We know of n» other book in English which fills its 
lace, and we recommend it warmly to all students of the 
omeric Life.”’— 7he Nation (N. Y.) 


Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 

THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 
By Dr. Fripryjor NANSEN. New and 
cheaper edition, abridged. With numer- 
ous illustrationsand a map. Iu 1I volume, 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Walter Besant 


DOROTHY WALLIS. 
With Preface by WALTER BESANT. 


8vo, $1.50. 
The life of a girl who accepted an engagement ina 
traveling theatrical company, as related by herself in a 
series of letters written to her lover. 


Mr. Lang’s New Fairy Book. 


THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by 
ANDREW LANG. With 13 plates and 83 
illustrations in the text by H.J. Forp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, $2.00. 


An Autobiography. 
Crown 


Edna Lyall, 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 
By EpNA LYALL. New edition, with 20 
illustrations by LANctLotT SPEED. Crown 
8vo, cloth ornamental, $1.50. 


F. Anstey. 


VOCES POPULI. SECOND SERIES. 
Reprinted from Punch. By F. ANSTEY, 
author of “ Vice Vers4,”’ etc. With 25 il- 
lustrations by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Post 4to, $1.75. 

“ As good as the first scrics, and they could have no 
higher praise.”” Daily News. 
UNIFORM WITH THE AROVE. 
VOCES POPULI. $1.75. 
THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. §1.75. 
Julian Sturgis. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Junttan SturcIs, author of 
“John Maidment,”’ etc., etc. Crown Svo, 


$1.00, 


First series. 


The Late Lord Lytton. 
KING POPPY. 


DITH. I2mo, 


A lantasia. By OWEN MERE- 
[ In the Press.] 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MARAH. A Volume of Poems. 
gilt top, $1.50. 


The Late Canon Liddon. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. A Volume of 
Miscellanies, By the late HENRY PARRY 
Lippon, D. D., late Canon and Chancellor 
of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Abbé Fouard. 


ST. PETER AND THE FIRST YEARS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. By the ApB& ConsTANT 
FOovARD, author of ‘‘ The Christ, the Son 
of God.” Translated by GrEorGE F. X. 
GRIFFITH. In I vol. with 3 maps, small 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


Canon Knox Little. 


SKETCHES IN SUNSHINE AND STORM. A 
Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and 
Notes of Travel. By W.J. KNox LITrie, 
M. A. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


A CHILD’S GARLAND OF SONGS. Gath- 
ered from ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses.’ 
By RoBERT LovuIs STEVENSON, and set to 
music by C. VILLIERS STANFORD. Op. 26. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


12mo, cloth, 





For sale by Booksellers. 


Sent on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


By sending NOW $4 with this 
(Californian) adv., direct 
to the publisher, Montague 
Marks, 23 Union Sq., New York, you 
will receive 


Oil and Water-Color Painting 


are taught in the most thorough man- 
ner by illustrated articles and colored 
plates by such accomplished artists and 
teachers as Frank Fowler, Victor Dan- 
gon. A. Moran, Helena Maguire, Patty 
hum, —e Foe — 
Crane. More Landscape and Marine 
Subjects than hitherto will be given 45 SUPERB COLOR PLATES 
among the color plates; yet neither 
Fruits and Flowers and Still-life, nor | as studies for Copying or for Framing, 
Figures and Animals will be neglected. | with a year's subscription to 














China Painting, Pastel, &e., 


will continue to receive full attention 
both as to text and color plates. Tue 
Art Amateur will maintain its reputa- 
tion for giving China painters more and 
better designs and more practical infor- 
mation on their speciality than all other 
art journals combined. The charming 
designs of M. L. Macomber, Patt 
Thum, and others no less ideal 
will be contributed, as hitherto, exclu- 
sively to THe Art AMATEUR, 





THE ART AMATEUR, 





















The Art Amateur, They are all of good size. The ave 
Pond is 16 x 21, and the exquisite ** Flower and Stil 


BEST, LARGEST, AND MOST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE. 


The above little sketches suggest a few of the subjects of the 








or 
“ce 


col lates of 
rage is 11 x16. he ill 
1 Life Stady,” of which we 


show a fragment (see top right hand corner illustration), measures 16 x 24. 


Tue Art Amateur is most helpful to 
all who have to make their living by 
the practice of art. In the art trades 
there is no lack of profitable employ- 
ment waiting for the young man or 
woman who will learn how to 


BECOME A DESIGNER. 


Our instructive articles on pen-and-ink 
drawing have secured a good living to 
many a young man and young woman 
who, with no other instruction, has 
learned from THe Art AmMaTeuR how to 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


of Books and Magazines. Both of these 
departments will receive, through ex- 
pert teachers, due attention during the 


coming year. 
LEARN TO 


This special offer is not open to the trade, nor to any one entitled to an 
regular subscription price) must be sent direct to the publisher, Montague 


You will receive 36 of these 45 color 
plates during your year's subscription 
(3 each month), which may be- 
ginatany time. The other9 
will be sent with the first number of 
your subscription. Say if your prefer- 
ence is for LANDSCAPE AND Marine 
Pamntinc, or FLowers AnD Fruits, or 
Ficures and Animas; or for Cura 
Paintinc. These studies include several 


painting, in oil and water-colors, Land- 
scapes, Flowers, Portraits, Figures, 
and Animals, as practiced by the best 
artists. These are simply invaluable 
to all who desire to 


PAINT WITHOUT A 





Specimen copy of THe Art Amateur (with three artistic color plates), 25 cents. 


over 200 Color Studies sent for a 2-cent stamp. 


exquisite color plates, showing, step | 
by step, the progressive stages of | 


kind of club discount. 
arks, 23 Union 


Tue Art Amateur has long been re- 
garded as an authority by persons of 
moderate means who want advice con- 
cerning the adornment of their homes. 
It will continue to answer, free of 
charge, questions about 


| INTERIOR DECORATION. 


Schemes of color for rooms, or 
special designs for decoration, and for 

cabinets and other articles of furniture, 
will, as hitherto, be sent to subscribers 
at their request. 


ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK 


as distinguished from “‘fancy work” will 
continue to bea notable feature—espec- 
ially as regards Church Embroidery. 


TEACHER. 


The full $4 (the 
=. New York. 
Beautifully illustrated catalogue of 
























Tur PoPutar Scmence Monrary 


FOR 1893. 


hy cgpentona of the increasing influence of science in all fields of human activity 

is apparent on every hand. The farmer is looking to it for better methods in 
cultivation and the raising of stock. ‘The manufacturer asks of it cheapened pro- 
cesses to meet ever sharper competition. ‘The economist seeks in it a firm basis for 
his policy. The doctor and sanitarian call upon it for a more perfect equipment for 
their struggles with disease. The educator consuits it with reference to more 
rational methods of instruction. Literature, politics, and the Church are among its 
most interested listeners, since it is testing their respective claims in a way that 
compels attention. 


THE PopuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has long borne a leading part in making the 
general reader acquainted with this great and rapidly-growing department of human 
knowledge. It has aimed to do this with perfect fairness, and with all tie tolerance 
of earnest beliefs that is consistent with a fearless adherence to the truth, and the 
same attitude will be maintained in the future. 


SCIENCE AT THE WORLD’S FAIR.—Among the special features of this stan- 
dard magazine for the coming year will be accounts by competent specialists of the 
present standing of the several departments of science as exhibited at the Columbian 
Exhibition in Chicago. The marvels of Electricity to be displayed there will be 
described and explained by Mr, CHARLES M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been 
made for the exhibit of Anthropology, and this department will be carefully treated 
by Prof. FREDERICK STARR, of the Chicago University. Mr. BENJAMIN REECE 
will treat of the applications of science in the vast interests of Transportation, and 


the scope and significance of the exhibits in other departments will be set forth by 
able hands. 


THE DEVELOPTIENT OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SINCE COLUMBUS.—The 
splendid series of illustrated articles under the above title will be continued, and 
probably brought to a close inthe coming year. Among the subjects that remain 
to be treated are Glass, Silk, Paper, Agricultural Machinery and Ship-Building. 

Miscellaneous contributions may be expected from the able writers who have been 
in the habit of addressing the readers of the MONTHLY. 





EDITED BY WILLIAIS1 JAY YOUFIANS. 


$5.00 a Year; 50 cents a Number. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Pusiisners, I. 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE FINEST CHRISTMAS NUMBERS IN THE WORLD, 


Abounding in Beautiful Pictures and Fascinating Stories 





ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
AND NOW READY 


The Grand Christmas Double Numbers 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC - - - a e Price; $0.50 
HOLLY LEAVES; - - - - - - o “6 .5O 
YULE TIDE - - - - = . o ee a .5O 
CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX . ° - - “ .50 
LADY’S PICTORIAL - - - - - ° oi @ .50 
BLACK & WHITE - - « - ‘i - ” ‘“ 50 
ART ANNUAL, the Christmas Number cf the Art Journal - * 75 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, English Text - - © = e = 6 1.00 
LE F{GARO ILLUSTRE, French Text - + + =| 2#© «© & 1.00 


These are the original issues of the Most Superb Christmas Publications. . Attractive 
alike to Young and Old. For Sale by all Newsdealers and by 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books 
Nos. 88 and 85 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, One Door East of Broadway 


Subscriptions Received for any Periodical, Foreign or Domestic. 
-==s=se=-| THE OLDEST « BEST 
<<, RT S| Art and Household Monthly Magazine 


LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED 


36 SUPERB COLORED PICTURES 
For Framing or for Copying, and 
24 Full-size Art Work Design Supplements 


Besides 12 copies of this beautiful Magazine given ina 
year’s subscription for only $4,00 











Among the wnoqnaied attractions offered for the coming year those 
especially to be noted are innumerable designs for Embroidery, Wood 
Carving, China Painting, Modeling, Tapestry Painting, Water 
and on Color Painting, etc., with Practical Hints on HOME 
DECORATION in all its branches, DECORATIVE NOVELTIES 
of every deseription, COLOR TREATMENT for all designs and 
studies given with this handsome magazine, which makes it an INDIS- 
PENSABLE AID to THE AMATEUR, THE ARTIST, and to those 
interested in BEAUTIFYING THEIR HOMES. 

THE INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT is open to all subscribers and in it questions on all matters in 
the student’s work, where difficulties arise, are carefully and thoroughly answered, thus enabling everyone to 
acquire AN ART EDUCATION FREE by subscribing to this unrivaled Art and Household Monthly 
Magazine ata cost of only $4.00 A YEAR, 


SPECIAL OFFER.—rue PRoNoUNCED SUCCESS of THE ART INTERCHANGE 
enables the publishers to make the following unparalleled offer to further extend the already large circulation 
of this famous Household Magazine:— 

To secre NLW SUBSCRIBERS we offer FREE to all who will cut out this advertisement and send it to 
us with @4 (one year’s subscription ) the beautiful water-color painting by Perey Moran, entitled ‘‘ The Trystin 
Place” (companion to“ Waiting”). This makes a most exquisite holiday or wedding gift,a d $10 will no 
secure for you anything that will compare with it. The limited number of copies of this painting necessitates 
ea.ly withdrawal of this unprecedented offer, ‘and in order to be sure of obtaining a copy you should send 
your order at once direct to our office accompanied with this advertisement. 

Send 25 cents for specimen copy of The Art Interchange with 3 colored pictures, or 75 cents for three months 
trial subscription (October, November and December) (9 eolored pictures and 6 design supplements), and full of 
useful and practical suggestions for HOLIDAY WORK. Be sure and cut out this advertisement and return 
with yourorder. Mention December, ’92, CALIFORNIAN. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE CO., 9 Desbrosses Street, New York 

















| 
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A. C. TicClurg & Co.’s New Books 
SOUND AND MUSIC 


By Pror. Jonn A. Zan. Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo. $3.50 

The service which Professor Zahm has rendered to all intelligent readers, especially to music lovers, by this 
delightful, popular, yet rigidly scientific work, cannot fail of immediate and hearty recognition. The adoption 
by the author of a colloquial form of address, the lavish use of illustrations, and his own genial personality com- 
bine to make his pages doubly attractive. 


FRANCE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 1830-1890 


By Evizapete Wormecey Latimer. Profusel / illustrated with por. raits of celebrated characters. 








In this brilliant and absorbing narrative, history is made as fascinating as fiction. Mrs. Latimer possessed 
exceptional facilities for acquiring information, and has brought to her task fine scholarship, ripe judgment, 
and a most engaging literary style. The illustrations are numerous, and lend an additional interest to the work. 





VALERIA 


And Other Poems. By Harriet Monroe. 12 
mo., $1.50. 

Miss Monroe hasalso been distinguished by being 
selected to write the “Opening Ode” for the World’s 
= gy Exposition, which is included in this 
volume. 


ELEUSIS, AND OTHER POEMS 
By Wri Rurvs Perkins. 16mo, $1.00. 


Eleusis”’ was published ano.ymously,in a private 
edition, two years aro, and made a very marked im- 
pression, as disclosing evidence of a new and distinc- 
tive force in American poetry. The poem has been 
revised and somewhat extended, and now appears 
with the addition of a dozen lesser poems. 


POETRY of the GATHERED YEARS 
Compiled by M. H. 16mo, $1.00. 


The poems that make up this collection embody 
thoughts and reflections upon mature life and old age. 





SOME RHYMES OF IRONQUILL OF 
KANSAS 


187 pages. 12mo, $1.00. 

Both the cordial praise of W. D. Howells and the sale 
in other form of thousands of copies of some of these 
poems attest their popularity. 


SONGS AND SONNETS, AND 
OTHER POEMS 
By Maurice Francis Eean. 12mo, $1.00. 


Mr. Egan’s admirers will find in this volume many 
of their old favorites, and also the more recent fruit o- 
that culture which has won for him so enviable a posif 
tion as a poet. 


OUR CYCLING TOUR IN ENGLAND 
By Revsen G. Tuwarres, author of “ Historic 
Waterways.”’ Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


A charming —- of a summer’s cycling tour through 
southern England. 


LAUREL-CROWNED LETTERS 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, gilt tops, each, $1; half calf or half morocco, each, $2.75. 


The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by EDwarp GILPIN JOHNSON. 

The Best Lettersof Horace Walpole. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by ANNA B, MCMAHAN. 


The Best Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by SHIRLEY C. HUGHSON. 


The Best Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu. Edited, with a Dedicatory Letter to Lady 
Mary, by Octav8 THANET. 

The Best Letters of Madame de Sevigne. Fd- 
ited, with an introduction, by EDwaRD P. ANDERSON. 

The Best Letters of Charles Lamb. Fdited, with 
an Introduction, by EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 


Other volumes to follow. 
“ A series noted for its integral worth and typographical beauties.”— The Philadelphia Ledger. 


LAUREL-CROWNED VERSE 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, gilt tops, each, $1; half calf or half morocco, each, $2.75. 


The Lady of the Lake. Sin WALTER Scort. 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Lorp Byron. 
Paradise Lost. JOHN MILTON. 


Lalla Rookh. THomas Moore. 
The Idylis of the King. 
The Iliad of Homer. Porer’s Translation 2 vols. 


LorpD TENNYSON. 


Other volumes to follow. 
“The special merit of these editions, aside from the graceful form of the books, liesin the editor’s reserve. 
Whenever the author has provided a preface or notes, this apparatus is given, and thus some interesting matter 


is revived, but the editor 


imself refrains from loading the 


ks with his own writing.” —The Atlantic Monthly. 


LAUREL-CROWNED TALES 


Beautifully printed and bound. 
each, $2.75. 

Abdallah. By Fpovarp LaBOULAYE. 

Raphael. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE 

Rasselas. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


16mo, cloth, gilt tops, each $1.00; half calf or half morocco, 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By GoLDsmITH- 
The Epicurean. By THomAs Moore. 
Picciola. By X. B. SAINTINE. 


Other volumes to follow. 
“ The publishers have shown excellent discrimination in their choice of material for their projected library 
of choice fiction, and they have certainly given these initial volumes a form that bespeaks the warmest praise.” 
—The 


, Boston. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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OTHER THINGS BEING EQUAL 


A Novel. 


By Emma Wo tr. 


12mo, $1.00. 


The unusual theme which George Eliot chose for treatmentin ‘Daniel Deronda” has also been selected 
for this attractive novel, but with a very different solution of the race ange involved. The author, who 
a 


evidently a Jewess, does ample justice to the noble traits, and especi 


ly to the beautiful home-life of her 


people. The book will have deep interest for Hebrew and Christian alike. 


THE CHILDREN’S LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By M. Louise Putnam. [Ilustrated b 


Heten M. ARMSTRONG. 


12mo, $1.25. 


No public man was ever more truly child-like, nor more readily understood by children, than Abraham 


Lincoln. An admirable juvenile history of the Civil War. 


PRINCE TIP TOP 
A Fairy Tale. By Maravuertre Bovvet, author of ‘‘ Sweet William” and ‘‘ Little Marjorie’s 


y. 
Love Story.” Illustrated by Henen M. Anustrrona. Small 4to, $1.25. 
Miss Bouvet’s latest book, “‘ Prince Tip Top,” is so utterly unlike either oi her earlier ones as to give her 
readers ogeamne surprise. In this volume she has given loose rein toa ag | and rollicking humor. It isa 
e 


jolly and 
nating pictures. 


COUNTERPARTS 
By Exizaseta Suepparp. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Georcre P. Upron. With 
rtraits. 2 vols., 12mo., gilt tops. $2.50. 

his edition of “‘ Counterparts” is issued in the same 
beautiful style as “‘ Charles Auchester,” published last 
year. Thourh music plays an important part in 
“Counterparts,” it is still, as its title indicates, a 
romance of Somperements, a study of contrasting char- 
acters, embellished with those charms of imagination 
and picturesque descriptions for which this young and 

gifted idealist was so famous. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER 
Or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation. By 
Izaak WaALTon. With an introduction and 
Notes by Epwarp Gitpin Jonnson. 16mo, 
filt top, $1.00. 
his edition of the “‘ Angler” will be welcomed for 
its dainty and appropriate dress, its easily portable 
size, and, above all, forthe scholarly essay and notes 
which accompany it. 


COUSIN PHILLIS 
A Story of English Love. By Mrs. Gasket. 
ay from Foreign Lands. 16mo, gilt top, 
1 


“* Mrs, Gaskell,” says George Sand, “has done what 
neither I nor other female writers in France can 
xecomplish: she has written novels which excite the 
deepest interest in men of the world, and which every 

irl will be the better for reading.” ‘‘ Cousin Phillis” 

s considered by many to be Mrs. Gaskell’s best piece 
of work. Itisa distinct gain tothe notable series to 
which it has been added. 


althy little bit of Opera Bouffe for children, full of fun and go, w 
machinery. Miss Armstrong has entered thoroughly intothe spirit of the story, and pr 


h a happy adjustment of fairy 
uced a series of fasci- 


RUMOUR __ 

By Exizasetu SHepparp. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Harriet Prescorr Spor- 
FoRD. With portraits. 2 vols., 12mo, gilt 
tops, $2.50. 

“Rumour” was the last of Miss Sheppard’s three 
ponaeee romances. Apart from its merits as a story, it 
erives especial interest from the fact that Beethoven 
stands as the model of one of its characters, just as 

Mendelssohn was portrayed in “ Charles Auchester.”’ 

Itis uniform with the beautiful editions of ‘“‘ Charles 

Auchester” and “ Counterparts.” 


THADDEUS OF WARSAW 
By Janu Porter. Finely printed and bound. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

This edition is uniform with that of “The Scottish 
Chiefs,” and “ The Children of the Abbey,” published 
last year, which the Boston Times pronounced “a 
beautifully bound, faultlessly printed and thoroughly 
admirable edition. 


MARIANELA 


A Story of Spanish Love. Translated from 
the Spanish of B. Perez Gaupos, by HELEN 
W. Lester. Tales from Foreign Lands. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

This famous series of Tales from Foret, Lands 
receives a rich acquisition in this exquisitel autiful 
and pathetic story by the great — writer, whose 
refined fancy and literary charms half conceal his deep 
insight into human nature and his profound philos- 
phy of life. 


TALES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


The volumes already issued in this exquisite series are: 


Memories. A Story of German Love. rom the 
German of Max MULLER. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Graziella. A Story of Italian Love. Fromthe French 
of A. DE LAMARTINE. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Cousin Phillis. A Story of English Love. By Mrs. 
GASKELL. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 





Marie. A Story of Russian Love. Fromthe Rusian of 
ALEXANDER PUSHKIN. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00, 

Madeline. A Story of French Love. From the 
French of JULESSANDEAU. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Marianela. A Story of Spanish Love. From the 
Spanish of B. PEREZ GaLDos. 1é6mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


THE LAST VOYAGES OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA 


By Caartes Pavt MacKrr, author of ‘*‘ With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea.”’ 


Press.) 


Crown 8vo. (In 


This is one of the most graphic accounts ever written of the later voyages of the discoverer of America. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FR°M FRENCH AND SPANISH WRITERS 


By AntornettE OcpEN. 16mo, $1.25. 


le is just the word with which to describe this book. The novel and 
stmas—so different from the English “ plum-pudding ” traditions an 
te as important, in translations singularly felicitous. 


nen ri 
are delightfully presented, and, what is q 


iquant features of the Conti- 
our own American customs— 


For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


BY MRS. L. T. MEADE. 
THE MEDICINE LADY. 





A Novel. 
** A World of Girls,” etc., etc. 


By L. T. Means, author of “‘ Out of the Fashion,” ‘ A Sweet Girl Graduate,” 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Mrs.-Meade has opened a new mine in this story, not less delightful than the old. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 





By Mrs, ALEXANDER, author of ‘‘ The Wooing O’t,”” ‘‘ Which Shall it Be ?’’ etc., etc. 


12mo; extra cloth, $1.00. 


1 vol, 


A capital story, possessing all the charm of the author’s manner, and well worthy to rank with her earlier 


masterpiece, ‘“ihe Wooing U’t.’ 





ZOLA’S GREATEST NOVEL 
THE DOWNFALL 


(LA DEBACLE.) 
A Story of the Franco-Prussian War. Paper, 
50 cents. Oloth, with eight illustrations$ 1.50. 
“A story of tremendousforee. . . The Downfall 
isa great book.”—New York Herald. 


By REV. C. F. DEEMS, D. D. 
MY SEPTUAGINT 
By Cuartes F. Deems, D. D., Pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers, and President of 
the American Institute of Christian Philo- 
‘sophy, 1 vol., 12mo, white cloth, extra, gilt 
top, $1.00. 


A beautiful volume, containing essays, stories, poems, 
and other articles from the pen of its distinguished 


author. 
THE 
DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 


Of Lord Augustus Loftus, P.C.,G.C.B. 1837- 
1862. In two vols., with portrait, 8vo, extra 
cloth, $6.00. 











By E. 8. ELLIS 
FROM THE THROTTLE TO 
THE PRESIDENT’S CHAIR 


A story of American Railway Life. By E. 8. 
Exuis, author of ‘‘The Great River Series.” 
“Tad,” “Lost in Samoa,” etc., etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, illustrated,$ 1.50. 











By W. H. MALLOCK 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT 


A Novel. By W. H. Matrock, authorof ‘Is 
Life worth Living?” etc. 12mo, paper, 50 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

“Boldly and powerfully written.”—Chicago Times. 
‘This book is true to lite.”— Toledo Journal. 


By HESBA STRETTON 
HALF BROTHERS 


A Novel. By Hespa Srrerron, author of 
** Bede's Charity,” ‘‘ Hester Morley’s Prom- 
ise,”’ “‘Jessica’s First Prayer,”’ etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


_THE SQUIRE 


A Novel. By Mrs. Parr, author of ‘‘ Dorothy 


Fox,’’ ete. 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

“Loving portrayal of seenesof English rural! life.” -—~ 
New York Herald. 

“Its character drawing is sharply marked.” —Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 

“ Atonce touching and ennobling.’’—Congregationalist 


By KATHARINE B. FOOT. 
THE ROVINGS OF A REST- 
LESS BOY 


By Karnarine B. Foor, author of “An Or- 
han in Japan,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, $1.50. 











By FRANK BARRETT 
OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH 





By Frank Barrett, author of ‘‘ The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane,” etc. 


1 vol., 12mo, extra, 


cloth, $1.00. 


“Oneé embarked "upon the swift-movineg current of 
the narrative, one is pretty sure to follow it eagerly to 
the end.’’— Boston Beacon. 

“ His masterpiece thus far.’’—Boston Daily Traveller. 


“ Well told and interesting to the last page.” — Wash- 
ington Public Opinion. 

“One of those novels which it isnowadays refreshing 
to lay one’s hands on.’’—Chicago Times. 





COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of publications sent free on application. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 104 and 106 Fourth Ave., New York. 

















| . i: | |] PRISON oF 
. || SNOW AND ICE 











Through winter months of enforced { 

4 inactivity, brightened by fireside dreams § 

/ of spring-time cycling jaunts, visions of } 

RAMBLINGS out to Nature—to open- [{ 

air enjoyment—business cares forgotten | 

—come thoughts of increased pleasure in [ 
company with wife, son, or daughter. 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


As Christmas Gifts. Nothing could give | 
more lasting joy to self and dear ones. 
Exercise and health. Ramblers afford § 
luxurious exercise. 


Get list Mention Californian 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, BOSTON, WASHINGTON, {C 
NEW YORK, COVENTRY. 
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of ~ The Highest Honors 


AWARDED AT 


I) | HABIT CURED AT Home | Mecammics’ Inpusteiat Exrosirion, 189] 
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y Painlessly. No Inter- THE 
: — GOLD 
™ &@- Book Free. MEDAL 
ist MEEKER MEDICINE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. ALSO 
Grand Silver Medal 
We manufacture three different kinds of 
: FAMILY 
SEWING 
MACHINES 
ra, And one hundred and eighteen different kinds of 
manufacturing machines, and can suit the édeas and 
me taste of any one wishing a perfect Sewing Machine. 
ing 
THE SINGER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
k. 





22 POST STREET, S. F. 

















SOK MISCELLANEOUS exe » E 
Gorham Solid Silver for Christmas Gifts 








lt is not such a difficult matter to make 
suitable selections for Christmas Gifts if the 
mind be directed in the proper channel. For 
this purpose we issue our ‘‘ Holiday Shop- 
ping List,” which will be found a great ccn- 
venience. Itisalphabetically arranged, and 
suggests a great variety of articles in Solid 
Silver or mounted with silver. It is also 
uniquely classified as to goods especially 
adapted for gifts to Ladies and 
those appropriate for gifts to 
Gentlemen, besides giving a 
varied and miscellaneous list of 
articles suitable for either. An 
elegant and helpful shopping 
guide, which we wili be pleased 
to deliver or mail upon appli- 
cation. 


GORHAM M’F’G CO. 


Silversmiths, Broadway and toth Streets, New York 
















These wares are represented in the stocks of all the better class of jewelers. 
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POISON HERE. 


Many thousands of the finest dairy 
cows in the world contribute Caily 
to supply the factories of the 


GAILBORDEN EAGLE BRAND 


Condensed Milk. They graze on 
the finest pasture lands and drink 
the most pure water in the best 
dairy sections of America. It has 
stood the test for 30 years. You 
can use it with success for general 
cooking ptrposes. 

Your Grocer and Druggist sell it. 


For ice cream add 1 or 2 parts water to 1 of “‘Cacle” brand condensed milk, 
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RISE AnD PROGRESS 


OF THE 


REMINGTON 





TYPEWRITER 








G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


3 and 5 Front Street 


San Francisco 


THES 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
was in the beginning exceedingly crude. 
In 1873 it was taken to the famous Rem- 
ington Gun Works. There was inaugurated 
that policy of constant, careful and pro- 
gressive improvement, which has marked 
its subsequent history. 


THIS = 
KING of TYPEWRITERS is now fully pro- 
tected by fifty-nine patents, most of these 
having a period of twelve to seventeen 
years to run. 








MS — 


REMINGTON of to-aay is not only Unsur- 
passed, but Unapproached for Excellence of 
Design and Construction, the Quality of its 
Work, its Simplicity, Durability and Perfec- 
tion of Detail. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 








CAPITAL (Fully Paid), $1,000,000 


D. J. STAPLES, PRESIDENT W. J. DUTTON, VICE-PRESIDENT BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, SEc’y 


PROMPT, PROGRESSIVE AND PROSPEROUS 


ONE OF THE MOST RELIABLE COMPANIES IN THE WORLD 


ITS AGENTS ARE FOUND THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


AN 







INSURANCE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


anit —" INSUpy 


Nop 





COMPANY 


SS3I99NS JISGVHYONOH 4O SHWFA ALYIHL 


ASSETS, NEARLY $3,000,000 


J. B. LEVISON, MARINE SEC’Y LOUIS WEINMANN, ASS'T SEC’Y STEPHEN D.IVES,GEN’L AGENT 








A HOUSE OF HE’S. 


BY BEEBE CROCKER. 


I know a house, a noisy house, 
Where no one is at ease, 

Because the place is overrun 
By four rude little he’s. 


They stop the clock, they ring the bell, 
They do just what they please; 

They mark the walls, they howl and yell— 
Those wild, cantankerous he’s. 


Whene’er I walk about the house 
I wade up to my knees 

In toys and litter scattered round 
By those confounded he’s. 


They throw my slippers at the cat, 
They fill my bed with fleas ; 

They ride my cane, they hide my hat, 
Those four unbridled he’s. 


They make my papers into kites 
They lose my specs and keys, 

They get into outrageous fights, 
Those disputatious he’s. 


They break the windows, playing ball, 
With knives they bark the trees, 

They kick and wrestle, pull and haul, 
Those four belligerent he’s. 


They lift up wails and sounds of woe 
No mortal can appease ; 

Then in my pockets diving go 
Four avaricious he’s. 


From morning until late at night 
They work like busy bees, 

Their words and tones most impolite, 
Those rude, untutored he’s. 


And worse than all, their shocking deeds 
Their mother never sees ; 

She sits and sews, or yawns, or reads, 
And never minds those he’s. 


If I forbid them anything— 
‘*He only means to tease,’’ 

She’ll say, ‘‘ I’m sure he can’t refuse 
My darling little he’s.”’ 


I shall be forced to suicide, 
Or else to cross the seas 
That I forevermore may hide 
From those tormenting he’s. 
26 
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MURRAY & LANMAN’S 


ACCEPT 


FLORIDA 


Remember the name 





Is the original “FLorrpa WarTer” and 
has nothing in common with the numer- 
ous inferior compounds that are daily 
sold on the strength of its reputation. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 


MURRAY & LANMAN'S 


Insist on having the genuine perfume. 
There is nothing like it, 
HANDKERCHIEF, the TortEeT, or the BATH. 


W.aTER 


whether for the 














Kp ee seal & cent 
| t i 
NOR THROP'S 


Stamped Steel Ceiling 


= =Decorative=—=Durable=== 


Easily applied, in new buildings—or over old 
piaster, or wood ceilings. Send for Catalogue 
—Give full description and diagram for an 
estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP 
WM. CAVERT, Agent 30 Rose Street 
DENVER. COL. NEW YORK 














HEALTH FOOD Co's 


NSTIPATION 
AND PILES 


JTEN 
SUPPC SITORIES 


NUMBER {| FOR ADULTS 
NUMBER 2 FOR BABIES 


The Surest Simplest, Safest Remedy on earth. 
No purgatives, no cathartics, no laxatives, to 
destroy the stomach, but strengthening, up- 
building, local nutrition. 


CURL™ 





50 CENTS. FREE BY MAIL 

SOLD BY ALL DRuUGGISTS 
61 FIFTH AVENUE, New York 
199 TREMONT STREET, Boston 
632 ARCH ST., Philadelphia 
1601 WABASH AVE., Chicago 


HEALTH 
FOOD 
C0. 


PAMPHLETS MAILED FREE 











CURRENT WIT. 


‘‘Heuip! Help!’ as the lady cried, 
after the hired girl left.— 77ruzh. 

Mrs. Gumshun calls her children 
‘**stars*’ because they don’t know how 
to act.— Boston Transcript. 

THE fair sex is capable of almost any- 
thing when driven to it. Example: 
Nancy Hanks.—/amestown News 

LOovE’s labor lost—A_ second husband 
going on a time with his wife’s first hus- 
band’s insurance money.—Cape Cod [/em. 

A FOOLISH girl can make a lover a 
husband, but it takes a bright woman to 
keep a husband a lover.—A ¢chinson Globe. 


**Don’T you admire Carlyle?’’ said 
the literary young woman. 
‘TI should say so,’’ was the girl’s 


proud reply. ‘‘I am from Kentucky, 
myself.’’— Washington Star. 

Sarp Jack: ‘‘ This sea breeze has one 
fault. It makes my whiskers taste of 
salt.’’ 

Said pretty Lil, who near him sat, 

** Yes,—does n’t it? J noticed ¢hat!”’ 

‘* I SEE be the papers,’’ said Mr. Gro- 
gan, ‘‘thot the small boys thot was git- 
tin thimselves drownt las’ summer is 
now a-fallin’ out o’ hickory trees and 
breakin’ their necks, they are.’’—/n- 
dianapolis Journal. 

‘* MEN is mighty skittish creatures,’’ 
observed old Mrs. Thirdwed. ‘‘ Either 
they are so cross that there’s no a-bear- 
in’ ’em around the house, or so good na- 
tured that you dassent trust ’em out of 
your sight.’’—/ndianapolis Journal. 

Wire: What’s that white stuff on 
your shoulder ? 

HUSBAND : 
you know. 

Wrrs (sniffing): Hereafter I wish you 
to use chalk that does n’t smell like toilet 
powder.—AV. Y. Weekly. 

‘*Wuart do you think of my new hat, 
jJohn?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
thing cost ?”’’ 

‘Nothing. I made it myself.’’ 

‘*By Jove! It’s simply stunning, 
Mamie.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Chalk from a billiard cue, 


What did the 


28 


WIFE.—My goodness! How did you 
lose youreye? Was it one of those hor- 
rid boys with an air-gun? There is a 
law against— 

HvusBAND.—No; 
and legal. 
brella. 


DAUGHTER.—Yes, I know Mr. Stay- 
late comes very often, but it is n’t my 
fault. I do everything I can to drive 
him away. 

OLD GENTLEMAN.—Fudge! I haven't 
heard you sing to him once.—J. Y. 
Weekly. 

** Way do you shave yourself ?’’ asked 
the barber. 

** Because,’’ said the tired customer, 
‘*it keeps me from loading up on hair 
wash; it enables me to avoid being 
talked to death ; and I am the only man 
who ever did shave me who didn’t ex- 
pect a tip when the thing was finished. 
—Harper s Bazar. 

AT THE SEASIDE. 

HeErRoIc Girt.—What has become of 
that handsome man who cheered so 
loudly when I rescued the little boy from 
drowning ? 

FRIEND.—He is over there on the 
veranda, proposing to the girl that 
screamed and fainted. —M. Y. Weekly. 


LITTLE Boy.—May n’t I be a preacher 
when I grow up? 

MoTHER.—Of course you may, my 
pet, if you want to. 

LITTLE Boy.—Yes, I do. I s’pose 
I’ve got to go to church all my life, any- 
how ; an’ it’s a good deal harder to sit 
still than to walk around and holler.— 
Street & Smith's Good News. 


A PERMANENT ADDRESS. 

MR. STOKES (meeting old friend )—Ai ! 
I’m glad I met you; I wanted to ask 
you your brother’s address. 

Mr. MALtTBy.—Landscape Avenue, 
near Sycamore. 

Mr. STOKES.—Up in the annexed dis- 
trict, I suppose. 

Mr. MALTBY.—No; over in Green- 
wood.—Puck. 


this was all right 
It was a woman with an um- 






































ZINFANDEL» 


CLARETS ll RIESLING 
BURGUNDY gos GUTEDEL 
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Pa H. Fuller Desk Co. 





MANUFACTURERS 


WN EO 
BANK, OFFICE, CHURCH FURNITURE (SOLD (ONLY INNGUASS 




















and LODGE STAMPAND TaAbE nk or - CS OW CORK, 
638-640 Mission St., San Francisco F.A,HABER. ; tee SANSOME ST.S.F 
oe Los Angeles County 
California. ° 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 

PATTERNS IN FURNISHINGS Redlands is afine place, Riverside is noted 
522 RAE AR Le for her oranges, but Pomona—well, well 
AS NEW AS NEW YEARS for acombination of all things desirable in 


the world see Pomona. For full particulars 


call on or address the oldest Real Estate 
mani Agency in the city. -_ 
STREET R. S. BASSE 


SPRINGS 


hone Mineral Water aan. 


The Wonderful Cures From Drinking GenEvA MINERAL 
WATER in cases of 


Rheumatism, All Uric Acid, Kidney s>Bladder Troubles 


and also in worst cases of Nervous DyspEpsta, are best attested from 
the hundreds of testimonials that establishes the merits of this water 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, PLEASANT AND PALATABLE 
DGPOT 


118 MONTGOMERY STREET 


San Francisco 











Send for Interesting Pamphlet. 


(CLABROUGH, (jOLCHER Co. 


. LARGEST SPORTING GOODS HOUSE ON COAST 























Guns, Ammunition 
Sporting and 
Gymnasium Goods 
Send for Catalogue 605 MARKET STREET, S. F. Grand Hotel Block 
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Our, Anger 
SPOON 










MADE IN 


Tea, Coffee 


and 


Orange Sizes 


PRICE List 


COFFEE SPOONS 


Plain Bowl . $2.50 
Gilt Bowl 2.75 


TEA SPOONS 
Plain Bowl . $3.50 
Gilt Bowl 3-75 


ORANGE SPOONS 


Plain Bowl - $3.75 
Gilt Bowl 4.00 


Moentsemery 
Bros. 


JEWELERS AND 
SILVERSMITHS 


120 and 122 
North Spring St. 
Los Angeles 
California 





HORT-HAND Send for Cata- 


l f{ B 
ELF TAUGHT 2% f.0o°k® 
seli-instruction, by BENN PIT and 


JEROME B. HOWARD, to the Phono 
graphic Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Seleck 
Christmas Presents 


E. T. ALLEN Go’S 


=> BVeeswese 





416 MARKET STREET 


Below Sansome, S. F. 


Vporting Coods 


Send ac Stamp for 
No. 50 Catalogue 








THE AUTOMATON 
PIANO PLAYER... 


can be attached to any piano without affecting 
its appearance or in any way interfering with its 
use in the ordinary manner. It will play any 
piece of music that was ever written. For con- 
certs, parties, hops, receptions, dinners and for 
the music lover who is constantly regretting his 
inability to play, it will prove invaluable. Call 
or write for particulars. . . Headquarters for 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


oO" lines comprise the 
completest stock of 
PAILLARD’S MUSICAL BOXES, a1! sizes 
Automatic and Musical Novelties of all descriptions, viz.: 
MUSICAL CHAIRS, DECANTERS, BEER MUGS, 
ALBUMS, TOILET SETS, ETC., ETC., FINE MECHA- 
NICAL TOYS, CUCKOOAND MUSICAL CLOCKS, 
Specialties and Novelties in 
SILVERWARE SWISS WOOD CARVINGS 
JEWELRY... = LEATHER GOODS, Etc., Etc. 
CELLULOID... FINE DOLLS. 
It will interest you to visit the 


NOVELTY PALACE 


JOE 8. STEINER LEO. ZANDZR 


LEO. ZANDER &CO., Proprietors 
116 Sutter Street San Francisco 





























IT MATTERS NOT 


? what the finish of your silverware may be—from the 
ZH diainest to the most skilful work of the silversmith— 
Exectro-Siticon will impart to it a beautiful, lasting 
brilliancy, without scratching or wearing in the least, even 
though its use be long continued. Nearly a quarter of a 
1§ century's constant employment proves it absolutely 
qHE harmless. It’s sold everywhere. 





THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Proprietors, No. 72 John St., New York 


S iLVER POLISH _ repinctone CO., San Francisco, Sole Agents for Pacific Coast 
ws TAKE BEAUTIFUL 
Ze 2 Py 2 1, O O O YOUNG ossenail 


And then consider that of this large namber 7,000 w.]l, according to medical 
Statistics, Die of Consumption, 
One-third of the human race dies of Consumption; facts, and figures back 
of facts show it. Preventive medicine is doiag much now. AERATED 
«\. OXYGEN stands King of preventive agents. Jt removes impurities, makes 
\W brigi.t, rich, health-giving blood, heals ulcerated lungs, strengthens the res- 
if piratory system, and makes iron nerves. 
Generous breathers of pure air are useful people, because_healthy: 
, { AERATED OXYGEN inspires voice, and brightens energy. Its record 
and testimonials justify every cluim made. 
Its history is interesting ; its eflicacy marvelous. Send for pamphlet. 


Treatment sufficient for the Winter, $3.00. Inhaler, 50 Cents extra. 


For those who are skeptical, we put up a trial size, which we shall be pleased to send for $1. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 Central Music Hall. Home Office. s AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO. 
‘A New York Office: 19 Beekman Strect. 7 { NASHUA, N. I. 


STATEMENT OF THE CODTION OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 




































Bien... RESOURCES 
- Loans, Discounts and Warrants......... $1,429,096 13 
Banking Ilouse and other Real Ustete.. 153,959 00 
United States Bonds 4°/, par............ 50,000 00 
Cash on hand.......cccsccees $506,886 04 
Due from Panks and U. S. 
OO 359,527 65 666,413 69 








i er $2,279,439 §2 












LAABILAITIES 
Capttal Shock... ivcvccccveccccecsccsvecccecs $200,000 00 
OND FUR dnivcccccesccnssscucseceeses 50,C99 00 
Net undivided profits collectcd.......... 256,412 13 
Deposits Incividual........ $1,(24,854 12 
Dapecsts Dak. ..s60000606 104,093 58 1,723,927 69 
National Dank Notes, outstanding...... 44,100 00 








Total. .ccrccovccccccoss )2,279,459 82 


DIRECTORS 


Be, Pikc Rss. pn ckeecssgacensedavysatd President 
5. TD. BECHER da. .ccccccccoces cocces Vice-President 
eee Ty Trt Cashier 
G. B. SHAFFER. ....cccccccccescocccecs Asst. Cashier 


DIRECTORS: x 
J. M. Elliott, H.Mabury, J.D. Dicknell, 
J.D. Hooker, 58.1. Mott, D.M. McGarry, 
Wm. G. Kerckhoff 
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| THE GLENMORE 


Santa Catalina Island 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





The Finest resort on the Pacific Coast; Good Fishing; an Incomparable 


Climate; the Land of Eternal Summer. 


Read the article in the present issue on ‘‘ An Isle of Summer.”’ 











The Glenmore Hotel 


The Glenmore is the favorite Family Hotel on the Island. Its 
table is of the best, and the house has recently been entirely refitted. 
Guides, Horses and Boats, can be obtained. 


—et SANTA CATALINA 











« 
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pouthem : California « Railway 


SANTA FOG ROUTG 


Passes through the great fruit and grain belts among almost every variety of scenery. 
No tour of California is complete without a trip over the “ Kite Shaped Track.” 


THE CITIES AND TOWNS OF 


LOS ANGELES , COLTON | ARROWHEAD | ONTARIO 
PASADENA RIVERSIDE | RIALTO | RIVERA 
ORANGE POMONA REDLANDS HIGHLAND 
SANTA ANITA | ANAHEIM RAYMOND AZUSA 
MENTONE | MONROVIA | 


ARE LOCATED ON THIS LINE 
in addition to the many thousands of individuals who have made the trip, a 
great many organizations and societies have been transported over the line, both on 
special and regular trains, and they have unanimously pronounced it the greatest 
epitome of the material progress of a section, ever presented. 
The superb mountain scenery and luxuriant tropical vegetation are the chief 
but not the only features. 





TWO DAILY TRAINS FROM LOS ANGELES 


Make the complete circuit, 165 miles, without change of cars. Round trip 
tickets, including a trip over the ‘‘ Kite Shaped Track,” and a trip to San Diego and 
Coronado via the famous Surf Line, are on sale at greatly reduced rates at all 
Ticket Offices. 


WHEN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
E E BE That every city, seaside and mountain resort in the four 
R M M RK Southern Counties, is reached by the lines of the 


Southern California Railway 











K. H. WADE, Ss. B. HYNES, H. K. GREGORY 
General Manager General Pass. Agent Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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THER" 


MOUNT SHASTA 


AND 


Northern Pacific Route 


Is the most interesting and comfortable of all the Transcontinental 





lines between San Francisco and the East. 


One of the famous 


Northern Pacific Dining Cars 


Attached to every through train 





GB} 


MEALS, 75 Cents EACH 


For Particulars, call on or address 


A. D. CHARLTON, T. K. STATELER, 
A. G. P. A. GENERAL AGENT, 
Portland, Or. 638 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Incorporated in September of 189 

BY => 
Gov. H. H. MARKHAM MaJ. GEO. H. BONEBRAKE Hon. P. M. GREEN 
JupcE H. W. MacEE SENATOR DELOS ARNOLD F. C. Hows, Esq. 
Dr. J. C. MICHENER Mayor T. P. LUKENS MILToN D. PAINTER, Esq. 
Hon. W. N. MASTERS Hon. E. F. HURLBUT Hon. A. G. THROOP 
Jas. S. HopGe, M. D. Pror. T. S. C. LowE Ex-Goy. LIONEL A. SHELDON 

THOROUGH COURSES IN 
ENGLISH PHYSIOLOGY 

FRENCH AT HEATICS BIOLOGY 

GERMAN HISTORY PHYSICS 
SPANISH CIVICS CHEMISTRY 
LATIN ECONOMICS BOTANY 
GREEK GEOLOGY 








POLYTECHNIC HALL 


THE BEST EQUIPPED 


WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


COURSES IN@" 


Appliances.— 


ment and Decoration of the Table. 


IN CHARGE OF SKILLFUL ARTISTS 


Full Information, apply to 


CHARLES H. KEYES, PRESIDENT 





Free Hand and Architectural Drawing, Modeling, 
Wood Carving, Carpentry, Forging, Molding, Sheet 
Metal and Machine Work, Electricity and Electrical 


In Sewing, Cutting, Fitting and Garment Making, 
Home Decoration, Stenography, Typewriting and 


Accounts, Chemistry of Foods, Study of Dietetics, 
Cooking and general preparation of Foods, Arrange- 


First-Cless Prenaratorv Denartment for both Sexes, For Circular and Catalogue with 


THROOP UNIVERSITY PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Manual Training School for both Sexes 


Fine School of Piano, Vocal Music, ‘Painting and Drawing 
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SUMMER OR WINTER 


THE ATTENTION OF 


TOURISTS AND HEALTH SEEKERS 


tS CALLED TO 














GLIMPSE OF SOUTH FRONTAGE 


THE CELEBRATED 


Hotel del Monte 


MONTEREY, CAL. 
Only 8 1-2 hours from San Francisco by Express Trains of the Southern Pacifie Company 


RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and upward, Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day extra, Children, in 
ehildren’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. 

Particular attention is called to the moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent establishment. 
The extra cost of a trip to California is more than counterbalanced by the difference between rates of various Winter 
Resorts and those of the incomparable HoTreL DEL MONTE. 

Intending Visitors to California and the HOTEL DEL MONTE have the choice of the “‘ SUNSET,” “OGDEN ” 
er “SHASTA” Routes. These three routes, the three main arms of the great railway system of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY, carry the travelers through the best sections of California, and any one of them will reveal wonders of climate, 
products and scenery that no other part of the world can duplicate. For illustrated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, 
and for information as to routes and travel, rates for tickets, etc., call upon or address EF. HAWLEY, Assistant General 
Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific Company, 343 Broadway, New York, or W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Agent, 
go4 Clark street, Chicago, Ill. For further information, address 

GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel del Monte 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND Monterey, California 
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REDLAADS, CAL. 


HOTEL Winpsor 


ACCOMMODATION 
FIRST CLASS 
CENTRALLY LOCATED 


CAMPBELL T. HEDGE, Proprietor 








_ RATES, $2 To $3 PER DAY 





THE CALIFORNIA HOTEL 


~@ THE «= 


CALIFORNIA 


Opened December, 1890 





STRICTLY 
Is unsurpassed in style 
EUROPEAN of service by the best 
hotels of the United 
P LAN ” Ss hi ' States. Heretofore there 
» has been no strictly first- 
22 class European - plan 
hotel in San Francisco, 
Absolutely Py 
7 re 
Fire-Proof . 


gee ALF. KINZLER, - Manager 


BUSH STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
* THE ROWELL * jO 


First-Class Hotel, Moderate Prices, Central Location 
E. J. DAVIS, Proprietor W. W. WILSON, Manacer 





¢ 
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WHEN WAS MY BABY BORN? 


If you will send us the name and address of any baby born since 
1885, and a postage stamp, we will mail that child a copy of 
“Our LittLe Ones and THE Nursery,” the most beautiful 
magazine in the world for young people. 


Russell Publishing Co., 196 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Importers, Roasters and Wholesale Dealers 
in Coffee. Java, Mocha, and other fine 
@ Grades Our Specialties. 


400 Sansome St., San Francisco 


THE CALIFORNIAN 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Will send tt ALL, YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1893 the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER FREE. 

Also your choice of the following beautiful pictures (16 x 20), Hero and 
Leander; Carmelo Mission, Bird’s-eye View of San Francisco (quite new 24x 36) or mounted 
on rollers 35 cts. extra. 

Write for our grand Combination with other POPULAR PUBLICATIONS at reduced 
rates. Send for our NEW PREMIUM LIST 


THE CALIFORNIAN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE Three Dollars a Year Postage Prepaid, 25c. a copy 


Seventy-five Cents Additional for Foreign Subscriptions 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES BUILDING 


Californian PaGblishing Company SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


























To Everything Else 
‘YUBIY Pjoyssnoy 











HEALTH 1S. PARSNOUNT 











The New and Beautiful Desis gens in Bathroom Appliances, all tend to render 
this one of the most attractive and luxurious apartments in the house. 


Everything that is novel, artistic and useful in this line, can always be found 
in our stock, such as Imperial Porcelain and Porcelain Lined Baths, Needle and 
Shower Baths, Fancy Lavatories, Pedestal Closets, Sanitary Earthenware, Porce- 
lain Wash Trays, Imperial Sinks, Etc., Etc. 


WM. F. WILSON 


Plumbing, Drainage and Ventilation 
204 STOCKTON STREET 


OPPOSITE UNION SQUARE SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Golden - Nugget 
Sweet - Corn. 


This sterling novelty, introduced for the 2 
first time last spring, received the highest 
kind of recommends from every section. 


Those who tried and proved it say it is very 
tender, very sweet, and the flavor very rich. 
Many claim it is so rich that it requires 
neither butter nor salt. One person said that 
Golden Nugget was to vegetables what 
Peaches are to fruit. Price 15 cents per 
packet. JACK AT PLAY. 


Vick’s Floral Guide for 1893, 


called the Poet’s number, contains hundreds of beautiful quotations ap- 
propriate to the different flowers, thousands of illustrations from colored 
plates, long list of fine novelties. Full directions for planting, com- 
plete list of seeds of vegetables, flowers, plants, bulbs, etc. In fact, the 
































Floral Guide comes 


“ Bringing Bulbs and Flowers and Seeds ; 
Everything the garden needs.” 


Elegantly printed on first quality book paper, fit to adorn a parlor table. 
« Many surprises. Watch for it. Price 10 cents, or sent 
“™ with packet of Golden Nugget Corn for 20 cents. 
aa Address | 
4-\y | Sz JAMES VICK’S SONS. 

‘pen samme, Rochester, N. Y. 
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YUMA, ARIZONA GQ 


ORGANIZED 1885 REORGANIZED, 1890 








This Canal and Improvement Company is located in one of the 
most fertile regions of the world, capable of producing all the 
tropical fruits. Takes water from the Gila River, about 50 miles 
above its junction with the Colorado River, at Yuma. Thirty Thousand 


acres of supposed dry land rendered as fertile as the Valley of the Nile. 


The (Climate of the Mohawk Valley is almost tropical, and 
will produce early fruits weeks in advance of any other Pacific 


Coast Valley. 


The management is amply able to deal fairly and liberally with 


all actual locators. 








For Circulars and Further Information, Address 


California Investment Company 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ee OR 


504 PINE ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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John Brown Colony 








INCORPORATED 
MADERA - CALIFORNIA 
A. F. JOHNS oe + Ss - te President and Manager 
D. M. TOMBLIN - - : - - Vice-President 
J. E. NEWMAN - - : : - - - Secretary 
BANK OF MADERA _ - - - - - - Treasurer 
PAUL B. HAY - - - : - - Assistant Manager 


HOME OFFICE: 


MADERA, FRESNO COUNTY, CAL. 
A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


A Money Making Plan Based Upon Sound Principles 


HISTORY OF A GREAT UNDERTAKING 

Four yeara ago the idea of the John Brown Colony was firstsuggested. So radically different 

is it from the usual plan of colonization that it was nearly a year before much progress was made 
in forming the colony. So many swindling schemes have been sprung upon the public in real 
estate transactions, that people were slow to take advantage of this offer until they were thor- 
oughly convinced that it would be honestly conducted. With the establishment of this fact the 
lands were rapidly taken, until now the original tract is all subscribed for and in process of 


cultivation. 





PROFIT OF FRUIT-GROWING IN CALIFORNIA 
The large profits realized by California fruit growers make a ten or twenty acre lot equal in 
value to a farm of a quarter section in the grain-growing States. The average yield is from $100 
to $300 per acre yearly, while exceptional cuitivation and some varieties of fruits bring the aston- 
ishing yields of $500 to ed acre. The fruit industry, too, has been found to be one of the 
safest and surest in the United States. It is a common thing in the older colonies to find colonists 
living in luxury upon a twenty-acre tract, while those owning larger acreages are rapidly 
accumulating wealth. ' 
THE FIRST TRACT DISPOSED OF 
As the above facts came to be generally understood, there was no delay on the part of the 
ple in taking these lands, so that in a very short time the entire tract of 3,060 acres was taken 
tn lots of five acres and upwards. One thousand acres was planted toraisin grapesin the winter 
of 1890 and this winter (’90 and ’91) the remaining 2,060 acres will be planted to grapes, figs and 
other fruits. 
LAND VALUES 
The fact of such large profits from California lands, makes their cultivation mean far more 
in this country than in those of the grain-growing States. Land that will yield a yearly income 
of $100 per acre is worth at least $500 peracre. Estimating upon the basis of a ten per cent 
profit upon the capital invested, it is worth $1,000, but to say $500 is making it strong enough. 
Now grain growing land throughout the West is not worth more than $40 to $60 per acre and one 
cannot take up new land worth $15 to $26 and make it worth in three or four years even $40, 
unless it be in exceptional instances; whereas in California, land that is worth $100 per acre raw 
is certainly worth 4500 within three years’ time if properly set tu fruits and well tended, and 
double that time will make it worth $1,000. Thisis one of the secrets of rapid money making in 
California. The practical question, however, which presents itself to one unable to move to this 
country, either from lack of means or from business, such that it is impossible to leave it fora 
time is 
HOW CAN I PROCURE SUCH A PLACE AND HAVE IT MADE TO PRODUCE WITHOUT MY 
PERSONAL ATTENTION 
We have solved this question in the plan of our colonies. We take a large tract, divide it 
into small lots, taking five acres as our unit, and dispose of the whole tract in five acre lots, or of 
any number of them in one body, asking only that the means necessary to plant out the land 
and cultivate it for three years be paid as needed to perform the work. We do all the work and 
care for the crops until they have yielded enough to pay for the land when it is then deeded to 
the purchaser, costing him in actual cash outlay the price named for cultivation. He has not 
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needed to undergo the expense of removal, erection of buildings, cash payment upon land nor 
the many expenses incidental to individual operation. On the other hand, if he be a poor man, 
heis left at his regularemployment,thusassuring him hissupport and enough means to keep up the 
expense of cultivation, and when he is ready to remove to his |and, it is yielding hima nice income 
instead of demanding largeoutlays. Or, ifonesimply takes land in this colony asan investment 
not intending to make it his home, he will procure a property which will yield | him each year as 
much as it has cost him in cash outlay. Thus it will be seen that while it brings within reach of 
the colonist all the advantages of the ordinary colony, it lessens the expense of acquiring such a 
property to half cr one-third the actual cash outlay usually required. The idea is that of 
ie mene in all the expense until the property is brought up toa producing condition and the 
land is paid for when it becomes the individual property of the subscriber. It is evident that to 
—- large tract of land it may be had on better terms than a small one; also that by 
oing the work on a large scale, under one management, not only may the cost be brought down 
much lower than if it were all done under individual ownership and management, but that more 
uniform results may be secured, besides every one knows that the greatest bar to individual 
enterprise of this sortis the comparatively large outlay necessary to begin. The great numberof 
people who live upona salary and never can save enough to undertake the work of procuring such 
: a is very large, and without such a plan as this they can never hope to become independent 
and owners, 











A FEW QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


1. Our tract is from two to five miles from R. R. station. 
2. It is two to five miles from Madera and twenty from Fresno. 
3. Water rights are a part and parcel of the land and cannot be separated from it. 

4. Water for domestic use is found at from 50 to 75 feet (surface water at 10 feet), of the 
purest and best quality. 

5. The elevation above sea level is 300 feet. 

6. Itis forty miles to the mountains and only 100 miles to the famous Yosemite Valley 
renowned all over the world for its remarkable scenery. — 

7. Plenty of deer are found in the mountains and foothills, and small game such as quail, 
ducks, geese, rabbits, etc., abound in the valley. If you are of the dangerous, yellow-backed 
— you can receive satisfaction by clambering up high into the mountains and encountering 

ruin. 

8. The rainy season begins in October and ends in April. It does not rain all the time but 
as much as it does in the East during the summer. 

9. The climate isfine for consumptives if they come in time for it tohelp them. Rheumatism 
Catarrh and kindred troubles are usually helped. ; 

10. Fog is almost unknown here in the summer and it only occurs in winter during damp 
weather during which times it will be foggy in any land. 

11. The sea breeze reaches us in the afternoon, blowing from the northwest. 

12. The soil of the land we offer is alluvial, deep and strong. 

13. Good oak wood is sold at six dollars a cord. 

14. Groceries and provisions are a little higher than in the East in some items. Flour and 
meat are about the same price. 

15. Lumber is worth from $15 for refuse to $35 per M. for best. 

- a Wages for farm laborers are $30 per month and board, the man furnishing his own 
ankets. 

17. There is less danger from earthquakes than there is in the East, and none at all from 
lightning, which is seldom seen. 

18. Strawberries can be had ten months out of twelve. 

= Good teachers can always find a position. Teachers’ wages range from $60 to $125 per 
month, 

20. All attainable Government land is of rugged nature, not capable of irrigation, far dis- 
tant from business centers, and it would require more capital to settle on it than is required for 
settlement in close neighborhoods. 

, _ Our land is entirely level, has no brush, trees uor stones upon it and is free from 
alkali. 

22, While at Washington and Philadelphia people fall dead in the streets with the ther- 
mometer at 90 degrees in the San Joaquin valley the hay harvest is gathered in absolute safety 
with the thermometer at 110 degrees, The exceedingly dry atmosphere promotes rapid evapora- 
tion which works this apparent wonder. E 

If you desire land in this colony, send the money to Bank of Madera, Treasurer, $300 per 
five acre lot if you wish it planted this winter, otherwise $150 which will secure you the lot and 
put it in preparation for planting to the best of advantage next year. Send money by bank 
draft. Do Not SEND PERSONAL CHECKS as it costs exchange to collect them. 

List of colonists and references to our reliability furnished upon request. Address 


The John Brown Colony, Madera, California 
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Rank of Madera 


MADERA, FRESNO Co. 





RETURN ROBERTS — = - - - - - - - - - - President 
A. J. ETTER - - - - - - - - - - - - Vice-President 
D. B. TOMBLIN - . - - - - . - - - . - . Cashier 
J. A. NEWMAN - ah oe - - - . - . - - Secretary 








Capital Stock = 
Paid up Capital 


\ 
M 


$100,000 
50,000 


\ 
\ 
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EXCHANGE ISSUED ON ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 
Letters of credit for use of Travelers, Approved Business Paper Discounted or Received 
as Security for Loans, Correspondence Solicited, Collections 
Promptly made, Dividends and Coupons Collected. 
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INCORPORATED 1863. 


R. H.Mic DONALD, President 
FRANK V.McDONALD, Cashier R. H. McDONALD, Jr., Vice-President 


PaciFic BANK, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








OLDEST CHARTERED COMMERCIAL BANK ON THE PACIFIC COAST 





PAID-UP CAPITAL, IN GOLD ; ‘ $1,000,000 
SURPLUS . . . ° ‘ ‘ sco0,000 
AVERAGE RESOURCES : ° 4,750,000 


YEARLY VOLUME OF BUSINESS. . 225,000,000 








Depositors secured by the unlimited PRO RATA guarantee of all the 
shareholders. 

Banking Connections in all the important centers of the world. 

Letters of credit for use of travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Telegraphic Transfers in Cipher made in London, Paris, Berlin and 
various places in the United States. 

Drafts issued on Australia and the Orient. 

Dividends and Coupons collected. 

Bullion bought and sold. 

Orders executed for all Investment Securities. 

State, County, City and Water Bonds negotiated. 

Approved Business Papers discounted or received as Security for Loans. 

Loans on Goods in Transit. 

Loans on Warehouse Receipts. 

Collections on the Pacific Coast, Mexico, Central and South America, 
New Zealand, India, China and Japan, handled at lowest rates, with prompt- 
ness and dispatch. 


Bills drawn on Union Bank of London, Credit Lyonnais, Paris, and 
Direction der Disconto Gesellschaft, Berlin, and other important cities of 
Europe. 
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LAKE RUNS SOLID 

TRAINS FROM 
ROUTE 









CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
and BUFFALO 


to 
NEW YORK 
PULLMAN 
SERVICE BOTH 
SLEEPING AND 
DINING CARS 


VESTIBULE 
LIMITED TRAINS 
NO EXTRA FARE 


THRO PULLMAN 
SLEEPERS TO 
BOSTON FROM 
CHICAGO 


(BOTH PALACE 


General Manager CARS) 
Clewelanda 


F. W. BUSKIRK, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Ag’t., Chicago 





D. 1. ROBERTS 
Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 


Newy York 





BROWNIE RUBBER STAMPS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Made of Pure Rubber and indestructible. 


DISCOUNT to a 
the TRADE. ‘> 
. ‘ ~_ ‘ > . 
y, Sent Post-paid. Stamps taken, 


10 Different Samps, 1 Ink Fad and Paper Tablet, - 50c. { Will amuse the Children 





20 Different Stamps, 2 Ink Pads and Paper Tablet, $1.00 / and older ones ico 
Address BROWNIE RUBBER STAMP CO., IRONTON, OIFO 
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RHEUMATISM creo. 


Also Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Numbness, and Blood 
Disorders, resulting from excesses, impaired circulation, 
or sluggish liver, by wearing the genuine 


Dr. BRIDCMAN’S 


full-power ELecrro-MaGnetic 

a quick and reliable 
remedy, as thousands testify, 
and it 


WILL CURE YOU, 


“ Offices of the New York 

Bottling Co., N. ¥ 

“ Dr. Bridgman's Ring quickly 
cured me, after years a intense 
suffering from Rheumatism. Ten 
thousand dollars would not buy 
mine if J could not obtain an- 
other, | :onfidently recommend 
it to all who have Kheumatism. 

“GEO. W. RAYNER, PREs.” 

“ Dr. Bridgman’s Ring has per- 
formed most miraculous cures of 
Rheumatism and Gout. 

«O. VANDERBILT, N.Y.” 
“T have not had a twinge of Rheu- 
matic Gout since wearing Dr. Bridg- 
man’s Ring. It is a quick cure. 

“ JUDGE REYNOLDS, N. Y. City.” 
Thousands of others offer 
similar testimony. 

We have supplied these rings 
to Harrison, Cleveland, Llaine 
Depew,Gladstone, Bismarck, and 
othereminent men. Their effect 
is marvellous. Price $1 plain finish, and $2.50 heavy gold- 


lated. All sizes. For sale by Druggists and Jewellers, or 
Face ironing is an inexpensive home treatment, one |P te 13 : ah ‘ ; 

that every cay can wee independent of any facial we will mail it, postpaid, on oe te cae — 9 
artist or machinery. A letter of valuable secrets, | There is absolutely no other ring but Or, oe igman’s 
called Common Sense Remarks, disclosing the secret eee real — for, the cure of Rneu- 
of this new treatment of sejavenating the human matism. ses8 Broadway. N.Y an 
ace and form, will be sent every lady sending her ad- 7  N. ¥., | 
dress and 25 centsin stamps to Clana MELVIN, Main The A. Bridgman Co.{ 1124 Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
Office, 126 Kearny Street, Room 25, 8. F. Cal. __ 
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An oileograph ot the above picture (11 x 14 inches) printed in fourteen colors, mounted 
ready for framing will be sent, postpaid, to any address, together with one of Dr. Grosvenor’s 
Bell-cap-sic Porous Plasters, on receipt of 30 cents (2-cent stamps or postal note). 

Bell-cap-sic Plasters are the best for the quick relief of pain. They stop suffering by 
removing the cause, curing by absorption where other remedies fail. The genuine have a picture 
of a bell on the back cloth. J. M. Grosvenor & Co., Boston, Mass. 

















Kremlin cream beautifies the teeth, removes tartar, sweetens the breath. 
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IF 


TH ERE IS ONE PERSON 
aallIMA4 TAY 


TOV 


WITH THE NAME OF—AND ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED AT OUR ESTABLISHMENT— 


WE WISH TO SEND HIM OUR- 


HOME 
CIRCLE 


44 Page Price List in 
Magazine Form 
Packing Free 
Cartage Free 
Shippir.g Our Specialty 


Consignments Sold for 
Producers 


References—Any mercan- 
tile or Banking House 
in San Francisco 
Lowest Estimates Furnished on 
Large Quantities 
No Intoxicants Sold for Any 
Purpose 


CONTAINS The actual selling price to anyone—for 


cash—of goods in stock—sold in any 
quantity—at Wholesale—to consumers. 12,000 issued monthly. 


DON "Ty WASTE time and money patronizing high 


priced city or country firms or 
purchasing agencies, when you can send direct to us and obtain the 
same and better goods for less money—in all lines—at one place— 
at one published price—from a reliable firm—at no risk—and with 
an assurance of promptness, care and courtesy. 


SMITHS’ CASH STORE 


Largest Distributors of Family Supplies 


OCCUPYING THREE STORES 


Nos. 414, 416, 448 Front Street 








San Francisco 





Peoples Home Savings Bank 


AND 





SAFE DEPOSIT 


No. 805 Market Street, Flood Building, San Francisco 
ORGANIZED MAY 1888 


Capital Guaranteed........... 
Capital Paid Up in Gold..... 
Reserve and Profits.......... 
Deposits, July 1, 1892....... 


OFFICERS 


COLUMBUS WATERHOUSE, President 34 
F. V. McDONALD, Vice-President 
J. E. FARNUM, Secretary and Manager 
Term and Ordinary Savings Accounts Received 
from $x or more. 


INTEREST PAID FROM DATE OF DEPOSIT 


cecces $1,000,000 00 
ccccce 333,353 33 
ccevee 45,000 00 
ceccee 1,889,000 00 


TINNING & JOBBING 











Safe Deposit Boxes to rent monthly or yearly from 
$4 to $25 per annum. Large Vaults for storage of 
valuables of eve ——) Commercial deposits 
received. Collections made and promptly attended to. 
Domestic and foreign exchange bought and sold at 
current rates. 


MONEY TO LOAN ON 
Real Estate and Approved Collateral 





Joe Poheim, The Tailor 


makes the best fitting clothes in the State at 
25 per cent less than any other house on the 
Pacific Coast: Rules for self-measurement 
samples of cloth sent free to any address. 
203 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


724, 1110 & 1112 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 








A New Book by the Editor of 


“THE CALIFORNIAN” 


CHARLES DARWIN 


HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By Charles Frederick Holder, LL.D. 


AUTHOR OF 


‘LIVING LIGHTS,” “‘ MARVELS OF ANIMAL, LIFE,’ 
‘THE IVORY KING,” “A STRANGE COMPANY,’ 
‘ELEMENTS OF ZOOLOGY,” “A FROZED 
DRAGON.” ETC., ETC. 


PRESS NOTICES 


“The lesson of the life and work of the late Charles 
Darwin, as related by Charles Frederick Holder, is so 
wholesome that parents will do well to bring it to the 
attention of their children. The story is related ina 
very readable style and serves as an admirable por- 
trait of one of the gentlest and best of men.”’—Phila- 
delphia Press. 

“To the young, uninstructed in any phase of 
the subject, a book like this is peculiarly admirable.” 
—Brooklyn, N. Y. Times. 

“Mr. Holder has woven the incidents of his (Dar- 
win’s) life into a fresh and vigorous narative that will 

none the less interesting to older readers because 
it is also addressed to the young.” —Courier Journal, 
Louisville, Ky. 
“. . + Mr. Holder’s volume is calculated to meet a 
definite need and it should prove welcome, especially 
tothe young. . . . "—New York Tribune. 

“ The author has the rare art of making interesting 
any subject which he touches. Hence, with soricha 
theme as this he has produced a story that is very 
readable.—San Francisco Chronicle. 

“Charles Lamb has somewhere said that men 
should be modest for their friends as well as for them- 
selves. It is this vicarious modesty which makes the 
charm of Holder’s life of Darwin. It is as modest as 
Darwin would have liked to have it modest. It shows 
not only appreciation of his strength, but a kinship 
with him in its unostentation. Its eul is unin- 
tentional and unobtrusive.’”—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“ The volume is exceedingly interesting in style and 
matter, and from the pen of one amply competent to 
make it so.’""—Boston Transcript. 

“The book fills a valuable place in literature.”— 
Pasadena Star. 

“This life of Darwin will be hailed with delight. 
- + « The work throughout is excellent.”—/ournal of 

agogy. 

“Mr. Holder possesses the art of making what 
would bea dry book in other hands than hin’ enter. 
taining as well as instructive.”—Literary News. 

“{Mr. Holder has rendered great service to younger 
readers thisby volume . . . has done his work well 
. . » one of the best volumes of the series.”"—Herald, 

on. 

“A fine contribution to the literature which has 


— up about the name of the us scientist.””"— 
ochester Herald, April 20. 


IN PRESS 
LOUIS AGASSIZ: His Life and Work 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
LONDON AND NEW YoRK 








Blair s\**| 
Film 


doesn’t disappoint the user 


Don’t think, if your season’s work has been 
an utter failure on account of misrepresenta- 
tion of certain specialty Camera manufacturers, 
that the whole Snap Shot Camera business is 
a fraud. Thousands of users of Hawkeyes with 
Roll Holders (Hand and Folding) and 
Kamarets will tell you that Blair’s Film has 
uniformly given good results. 

Blair’s Film is made by an entirely new 
and original method, and in addition to its 
uniformity it is safe for all seasons as it will 
not frill. - 

by any 


Don’t be Deceived fartherat- 


tempts to sell you other than the Blair’s Film. 

Let the failures of others cause you always to 

insist that your Roll Holder, Kamaret, or 

Kodak be reloaded with Blair’s Film. If 

any dealer says this can’t be done, tell him 

you can attend to it, and write us or send your 
instrument (whatever it is) to any of our offices 
and we will at once reload and return. 

As makers of Cameras for Ama- 
teurs and the trade since 1880 and 
the largest Camera manufacturers in 
the world, we not only know what is 
wanted, but test every specialty before 
placing iton the market. Catalogue 
of our specialties, including NEW STYLE 
OF FOLDING HAWKEYE (combining every 
qualification.of the professional Cam- 
era with compactness) sent for 
stamp. 

THE BLAIR CAMERA COMPANY, 
manufacturers. Main Office—471 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston; Branches—451 and 453 
Broadway, New York; 918 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia; 245 and 247 State Street, 
Chicago. 

Factortes — Boston, Pawtucket, 
and Brooklyn. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., New 


York, Trade Agents. 


only 
one! 














Greenpoint 














PEG 








fttorneyps 


Dentists. 


Real Estate 





MOSES G. COBB 
Attorney-at-Law. Academy of 
Sciences Building, 8:9 Market Street, 
Room 50, San Francisco, Cal. 


R. S. E. GOE 


; 210 O'Farrell Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Hours from 9g to 5. 


LOUGH & BAKER 


Dealers in Real Estate. 1002 
Broadway, bet. roth and 11th Streets, 
Oakland, «al. Property bought, sold 
and exchanged. Money to loan. 
Houses rented. Telephone 637. 





AMES H. CREELY 
Attorney- at-Law, 211 Sutter Street, 
above Kearny Street, Telephone 5252, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


R. ARTHUR T 
REGENSBURGER 


Dentist, 114.Geary Street, 
San Francisco 


O.! . DENISON & CO. 


Agents for the purchase, sale 
and care of Real Estate. Loans Nego- 
tiated, Houses Rented and Rents Col- 
lected. 472 Tenth St eet, bet. Broadway 
and Washington, Oakland, Cal. 





H. HENDERSON 


* Attorney and Counselor-at-Law 
Rooms 16 and 17, 230 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. 





R. F. C. PAGUE 
Dentist, Academy of Sciences 
Building, Rooms 4 and 5, S819 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 


HOLWay & LANE 


Real Estate Dealers. California 
property for sale and exchange for 
Eastern property. Correspondence 
solicited. 900 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 





R. KING 
* Attorney and Counselor-at-Law 
Office 530 ‘ alifornia Street, Room 1, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


RANKLIN 
PANCOAST, D. D. S. 
Dentist. Office, 703 Market Street, 
corner of ad Street; Rooms 15-19-20, 

San Francisco. 


J. LAYMANCE & CO. 


e Real Estate Agents and 
General Auctioneers. Improved and 
ne gem property for sale. 466 
Eighth Street, Oakland, Cal. 





J. & J. H. MOORE 


Attorneys and Counselors-at- 
Law. Nos. 77, 73 and 79 Montgomery 
Block, San Francisco, Cal, Telephone 
No. 343. 





W. SAWYER 


° Attorney-at-law and Notary 
Public, 855 Broadway, Oaklaed, Cal. 








Schools 
NION ACADEMY 


Workman Building, 230% S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Private 
Tuition reasonable. We prepare for 
Stanford or University of Cal. C. L. 
Green, A. B., Principal. 


Real Estate 
E. BARNARD & SON 


* Cor. Ninth and Washington 
Sts., Oakland. Fifteen years’ expe 
rience in the Real Estate business. 
Business investments, homes, fruit 
orchards, etc. Correspondence solicited 














ORTON & KENNEDY 


Real Fstate and Inve tment 


Brokers. Walnut and Orange Groves 
aspecialt’. Large ranches for sub- 
division. Correspon tence solicited. 


209 South Broadway. I, .s Angeles. 





OHN F. WARD 


_ Real Estate Broker. Notary 
Public. 1500 Park Street (Tucker 
Buiiding), Alameda, Cal. 








Wm. KalsEr 





Spectacles, Eye Glasses. 
Opera, Field and Marine 
Glasses, Barometers, 

Magic Lanternsand Views 





Miniyheheirby 


HENRY KAHN 





Microscopes, Surveyors, 
Architects and Civil 
Engineers’ Supplies and 
Drawing Instruments. 





meee 36) > OPTICIANS + Ge  sccmmsm 


642 MARKET ST., Chronicle Evil¢ing, San Francisco 











WAY HIGH 


“P&B” 


| “P & B" 
Preservative Paint 








Building Paper 








ON THE ROOF 


ROOFING 


Perfect Covering 


Paraffine Paint Co. 


116 BATTERY ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - 





‘P & B”’ 
A 


E. G. JUDAH, Agent, 217 N. Los Angeles Sty Los Angeles, Cal Cal. 








CAL. 


x.xX.xX. 
———— 


























SSeS MISCELLANEOUS RO « JO 


LOS ANGELES TERMINAL RAILWAY CO. 


LOS ANGELES, PASADENA AND ALTADENA 
Depots, East End of First St. and Downey Ave. Bridges 


Leave Los Angeles for 
Pusaaena 





Leave Pasadena for 
Los Angeles 





6 35 a.m. Ex.Sun. 7 15a. m,. Ex.Sun, 
7 10a. m. 8 05 a. m. 

3 00 a. m. 9 05 a.m. 

9 OU a. Mm. 10 35 a. m. 

10 30 a. m. 12 09 m. 

12 1b p. m. 1 05 p. m. 

1 25 p. m. 2 05 p. m. 

225 p.m. 405 p.m. 


4 00 p. m. 
5 20 p.m. 
6 20 p. m. 
11 00 p. m. 


5 25 p.m. 
705 p.m. 
£0 05 p. m. 
ll 45 p. m. 








Leave Los Angeles for Leave Altadena for 








Altadena Los Angeles 
10 30 a. m. 11 35 a.m. 
4 00 p. m. 5 00 p. m. 











Downey Avenue 7 hula, Later than L. A. Leaving Time 


On teatre nights the 11 p. m. train for Pasadena 
wiil wait at Los Angeles until twenty minutes after 
theatre closes. 

Stages meet the 8 a. m. and 12:15 p. m. trains at Pasa- 
dena for Mt. Wilson new trail. 

Passenvrers leaving Los Angeles on the 8 a. m. train 
for Mt. Wilson ean return on the same day. 

Los Angeles and Monrovia Depot, East end of First Street Pridge 




















Leave Los Anveles for 
Monrovia 


Leave Monrovia for 
Los Angeles 





7 55 a.m. Sun.Ex. 
11 10a. m. 
2 55 p.m. 
5 25 p. m. 


6 55 a.m. Sun.Ex. 
8 55 a.m. 
12 45 p.m. 
409 p. m. 





LOS ANGELES AND GLENDALE 
Depots, East End of First Street and Downey Avenue Bridges 








Leave Los Angeles for 
Glendale 


Leave Glendale for 
Los Angeles 





6 45a. m. Sun. ex. 7 25a, m. Sun ex. 
8 15a. m. 9 05 a.m. 
12 20 p. m. 115 p.m. 
5 15 p.m. 6 10 p. m. 











Los Anve!es, Long Beach and E. San Pedro Depot, E. end of Ist St. Erg. 


Leave Los Angeles for 1] ong! Leave F. San Pedro for 
Leueu aud Lk. san Pedro Los Angeles 





9 55 a. m. 7 2a.m. 
12 45 p.m. Sun. only 11 15a. m. Sun. only 
5 30 p. m. 4 00 p. m. 





lor Pienies and Exeursions at Verdugo Park, Devil's 
Gace and Lincoln Park, apply to 
T. B. BURNETT, Gen. Manager 
W. WINCUP, G. P. A. 





“Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC.” 





SAFETY RAZOR. 






PRICE, - - - - - - $2.00 


Every one of America’s 
millions of kings should 
own one of these peerless 
shaving de- vices. In sim- 
plicity, beauty, safety—in 


every attribute necessary for 

the rounding out of the perfect razor, 

dr. Scott’s Safety has no competitor. 
Every Blade Guaranteed. 


Address CEO. A. SCOTT, 
842 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











“Toany person sending us $2.00 for this razor and 
mention this magazine, we will send him FREE one of 
our 0e. Eleetric Tooth Brushes. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 


IN EXTRA FINE AND BROAD POINTS 
TO SUIT ALL HANDS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
The Pacific Medical Journal! 


The oldest Medical Journal on the Pacific Coast 


Its corps of writers comprise over Thirty of the most 
distinguished medical men in California. Subseription 
$2.00 per year. Send for samplecopy to 


DR. WINSLOW ANDERSON, Editor 
603 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCIS2O 











HOBBS & RICHARDSON 


PRACTICAL CARRIAGE 
BUILDERS 


MAKERS CELEBRATED CONCORD WAGONS 
454-156 N. Los Angeles St. Los Angeles, Cal 





loves and Heating Furnaces 


KITCHEN SUPPLIES AND HARDWARE 
AT LOWEST PRICES 


C. BROWN & SON 








823 Market Street Academy of Sciences Cidg. 

















Or a good rate of interest for your 


you or ree of your Friends want a Home in erate KS 


lus money? We havea norgeli. of 


properties and gilt edge bene Wi Wille eerfully gi giveyoureliableinforma on 


regarding this part of the country. Los Angeles, 


property a specialty. Address 
JOHN A. 
SPRING AND SECOND STS. 


asadena and Riverside 


WEIR & CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





O.W. NORDWEL 


DRAPER 
ann "| AILOR 


218 BUSH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


. CALIFORNIA 





THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA. 


Capital, $3,000,000. 
Sarplus and Undivided Profits, July ist, 1891, 
83,275,919.48. 


WILLIAM ALVORD, + + «+ «+ « President 
THOMAS BROWN, + + + «+ «+. = Cashier. 


LF. MOULTON, ° e 


A St. 
London: Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sens. China, Japan and 
Bank of India, Australia and China. 

‘The Sank has an JL 4 

the Principal Min! Interior Towns of the Coast. 
Letters of available in all parts of the world. Draws 
@rect on London, , Genea, Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, 
Prankfort a M., Aatwerp, Shesihein, Chstetene, Eocaene, 

Mabe tana caf bake Bolan Oo ngs 
Italy and Switzerland, » Or., Les Angeles 

Denver, New Oricans. 








RECULATE THE 
STOMACH, LIVER AND BOWELS, 


AND 
PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 


Offensive Breath, and all disorders of the 
et, Se 
L- ~ 4-4 -A 


th ei reas delicate Constitution. 
fe effectual. Give tamer 


eafe,s 
wold by dragetets, Bie lit. ban 


, THE RIPANS CHEMICAL CO. 
; 30 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 











SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 

YUU DO IT FOR THE MONEY 

= $12 Buys a $65.00 improved Oxford 

- Singer Sewing Machine = 

Working, reliable, finely tinished, adap- 

a ted to liz ‘tand heavy work, with a com- 

beet Md plete set of the latest improved attach. 

ments free. Each machine guaranteed 

@ ford years. Buy direct from our we and _— 
dealers and a grents, rofit. Send for Fr-e 









atalogu 
FG. COMPANY, CHICAGO,” ILL, 








PATENT #5 


A48-page book free. Address 
W. T. FITZ GERALD, Att’y-at-Law. 
Cer. Sth and F Sts., 





Washington, D. G- 








Watch out to see what trade or profession vour son Is in- 
clined to. He will succeed best in that he iikes best. If 
he wants a Scroll Saw, it indicates that he is of a mechani- 
cal turn of mind, and can learn to use it to advantage. 
While sawing is a better exercise than any kind of play, it 
contents the boys to stay at home, cultiv ates their tastes, 
and makes their hands skillful for any artistic or mechani- 
cal employment which they may wish to follow in after 
years. We have the names of many thousands who have 
turned these saws to great profit during the past fifteen 
years. Give an ingenious boy the tools and he will see to 
all “he rest. We sell the best foot-power saw (called the 
No. 1 Rogers) with Drilling attachment, Blower, Tools and 
Designs, for $3.50. The Goodell Lathe, as seen in the above 
cut, costs $12, with Scroll Saw Attachment and all neces- 
sary tools and designs. Weare now the headquarters for 
all things in the scroll-sawing line, including Foot and 
Hand Machines, Star Saw Blades, Designs of every kind, 
Wood, Clock Movement, etc.,etc. Send money for what 
you want, or buy from hardware dealers. 

Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on re- 
ceipt ofa two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY 
93 RzaDE STREET, New YORE 
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— BUgEY GO. | Fey a Esa bse 
: THOMAS MAGEE 


Real Estate Agent 


Editor and Publisher of the 
; “Real Estate Circular” since 1865 








eOLUMBUS 1492. 20 MONTGOMERY 


Largest Factory STREET 
Largest Wariety of Latest Styles at 
Ses Syeeee Makes [nvestments 
PACIFIC COAST HEADQUARTERS 
For B 
29 MARKET STREET, San Francisco as Suyrore. ont. Selle ae 


A. G. GLENN, Manacer kinds of City Property 


(CALIFORNIA on 








FREMONT STREET 


WIRE WORKS ree 


MANUFACTURERS FOR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


WIRE OF ALL KINDS—BEST STEEL 
WIRE NAILS 

BARBED WIRE, FReeurarcy Licensep 
WIRE ROPES ann CABLES 
WIRE CLOTH ano NETTING 


Hallidie’s Patent Wire Ropeway ror r= 


RAPID AND ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION OF 
ORE AND OTHER MATERIAL -~ + + «© « -# 


Erected by us during the past fourteen years in spans of from 200 to 2,000 feet. 
Simple, Economical and Durable. Have been thoroughly tested in all parts of the country 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE 


Loe Ancetes AGENCY PORTLAND AGENCY 


201 N. LoS ANGELES STREET 22 FRONT STREET 
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i a ae ae ae a 
“3 At At AM AM AM At Ad Ad AX ALT ALT AX & 


Perennial 
Outdoors 


Some glorious days in 
closing Fall and opening 
Christmas tide — the clear 
tonic of open air is yours 
—the bicycler can wheel 
the year around — many 
do— ride a Columbia — 
there are other good 
bicycles — but Columbias 
are guaranteed. 


- 


pY PY BY DY DY BY BY BY BY PY PY BY BY BY BY BY PY PA, 
at at Ad Ad AM AM AM AM AM AM AN a AA AS AS AA 


At At AL At At d 


Finest cycling catalogue in the world, free at 
Columbia agencies, by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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WILLIAM R. STAATS 


INVESTMENT x BANKER 
anp BROKER 


Deals in choice Mortgage Securities, Bonds and 
Stocks. Irrigation Bonds a Specialty. 

Makes and negotiates Loans on Real Estate and ap- 
proved Collateral. 

birst-class Mortgage Securities for Investors always 
on hand. 

Transacts a General Real Estate Business 

Taxes paid and property maraged for resident and 
non-resident owners. Collections made and promptly 
remitted. 


We Solicit Correspondence and cheerfully give Information 
12 South Raymond Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


QUESTIONS ann ANSWERS 


ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 
Just the book 8 in the study of 
Electricity. Le - ilustrated and "pound. in sloth, 
Price S@c., post-paid. BUBIER PUB. CO., LYNN, Mass. 














MAGIC LANTERNS 


C i 
subject CVIONS, etc. 
ja Patek: vepeede, EXER: C19 S.°0 Also 


fo: page Catalogue /ree. 
ig ALLISTER, i Nts. Opdciaa, 49 Nassau St..N.¥- 














PASADENA 


BLASSLGRL OUHOOL FOR BOYS 


FOURTH YEAR 


= Boys for any College or Scientific 


School. Special attention given ‘+o 
Elementary work 2nd the form- 
ing of correct habits 
of study. 





PRINCIPAL 
STEPHEN CUTTER CLARK, A. B. (Harvard.) 


ASSISTANTS 


GRACE MILLER CLARK, A. I<. (Smith.) 
LOUISE MAYNARD BALCH 


Sprcrat TEACHERS 
HERR ARNOLD EKUTNER, German 
PROF. CARLOS A. BRANSBY, A. M., Spanish 
MLLE. DE GROOTE, French 
PROF. WM. P. HAMMOND, Penmanship 








{7 and 19 Fremont Street, San Francisco 


Saws of Every Description on Hand or 
Made to Order 


AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL’S FILES 


FOR SOME 


INFORMATION 
IN REGARD TO THE BEST 


Orange Groves 
= Orange Lands 


In California 


Send your name and address 
or call on 


T. H. SHARPLESS 
Redlands, San Bernardino Co., Cal. 

















SEE 3< MISCELLANEOUS 3232 = hee 
The “Eclipse” Dissolving Stereopticon 


CHAS. 
BESELER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


High Grade Stereopti- 
cons, Magic Lenterns, 
High Pressure Dissolv- 
ing Key-, . 
Gas Regulators, ‘Gas 
Compressors, Gas 
Cylinders, 
extra quality of Oxy- 
gen and Hydrogen 
Gases. 

Special attention 
given toselected Lime 
Pencils. 























218 CENTRE STREET, NEAR GRAND, NEW YORK 


@a@PSend for my new catalogue and mention THe CALIFORNIAN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ER 


PIANOS 


KOHLER & CHASE, Acents 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


Bay STATE BANJOS 
FINE OLD VIOLINS 





BROTHERS’ 

















STEWART BANJOS 
WASHBURN GUITARS 





WASHBURN MANDOLINS 
MARTIN GUITARS 
BAY STATE Gu 











od. CATALOGU UES FREE. 
sending for catalogues, 
what instruments required. 














CELLOS AND BASSES 
K AND C STRINGS 
ITARS JACOTS’ Music Boxes 
SHEET Music 


\ line of instruments not equaled by 
any other Ilouse in the United States. 
Call and examine our stock and be 
convinced. When 


mention for 





iin O’Farrcll Street 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Where are You 
Going on Your Vacation? 


Honolulu and Return .. . - $125.00 
THE SPLENDID 8000-TON STEAMERS 
ALAMEDA, AUSTRALIA, 
MARIPOSA, MONOWAI 
and ZEALANDIA, 


of this line, are so well known from the thousands who have made 
voyages in them to and from the Sandwich Islands, that no descrip- 
tion is necessary. 

Round-trip tickets to Honolulu, involving a three weeks’ stay in the Islands,—a trip to the famous 


volcano of Kilauea, a run by Oahu R. R to Pearl River and Ewa Plantation, board at tr- best 
hotel in Honolulu and return toSan Francisco. ....-+ $226.00 


MARK TWAIN says of Hawaii: “No alien land in all the world has any deep, strong 
charm for me but that one; no other land could so longingly and beseechingly haunt me, 
sleeping and waking, through half a life-time, as that one hasdone, Other things change, 
but it remainsthe same. For me its balmy airs are always blowing, its summer seas flashing in the 
sun; the pulsing of its surf-beat is in my ear; I can see its garlanded craigs, its leaping cascades, its 
lumy palms drowsing by the shore, its remote summits floating like islands above the cloud-rack; 
= feel the spirit of its woodland solitude; I can hear the plash of its brooks; in my nostrils still 
lives the breath of flowers that perished twenty years ago.” 
Steamers sail twice a month, as follows: November 23, Dee. 9, Dec. 21, Jan. 6 Jan. 18. 
Prompt attention paid to telegraphic reservations of Staterooms and Berths 


hs, 
For Tickets, or further information, callon or address J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. COMPANY 


3end 10 cents in stamps for new “Trip to General Agents, 327 Market St., San Francisco 


a 7 FOR THE 
Music Room 


MUSIC CABINETS 





A CONVENIENCE 
AS WELL AS A 
DECORATION 











jin er 




















IN NUMEROUS PATTERNS 
AT VARYING PRICES 





+ >< 


i 
CALIFOF NIA FURNITURE COMPANY 


OF. P. COLE & CO) 17-123 GEARY STREET = 











coo LN OL) 94, 


411 MARKET ST., JAS. A. PARISER, Matager 


by the 


MAGAZINE 


OE BE yianss. 


t $< Riats 
take’ in Exehahge. 


Information... 199 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strengtl1. 
—Latest United States Gi 
food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co. 
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